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TURKEY AND ITS POPULATION. 


In spite of all that has been said by 
ourselves and others concerning the 
Eastern Question and the condition 
of Turkey, we have still something to 
say which has not yet been uttered 
with sufficient emphasis. We would 
fain persuade our readers to look be- 
yond the passing political events of 
the present hour, and examine only 
those features of the Othoman Empire 
that blend with the general history of 
the civilisation of the human race. 
Our minds have lately been so much 
occupied with the relations of the 
Othoman government to Russia, and 
with our interests in defending the 
Sultan’s territories, that we have 
overlooked the position of the great 
mass of the Mohammedan population 
in the Turkish dominions. Yet we 
cannot understand all the difficulties 
of the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, unless we know what are the 
social and financial problems that now 
disturb the old frame of society among 


the Turkish population in Asia, as 
well as among the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan in Europe. The East 
is quite as much in a state of social 
revolution as the West; the Moham- 
medan world in Western Asia is on 
the eve of a great transition, which 
must end either in its regeneration or 
its subjugation. Now, as the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of Asia Minor 
are engaged,in the cultivation of the 
soil, we propose devoting this article 
to discussing the influence, the position, 
and the interests of the agricultural 
population of the Turkish Empire, in 
so far as its condition and feelings 
must affect the ultimate fate of the 
Eastern Question. This subject has 
not hitherto met with due attention 
from those who have discussed the 
state of Turkey, either in Parliament 
or in the press. The existence of the 
twenty millions of the Sultan’s sub- 
jects who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, who are bound together by 
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common interests, and moved to ac- 


tion by fiscal oppression affecting 


them all alike, whether they be Chris- 
tians or Mohammedans, has not been 
sufficiently attended to. Neverthe- 
less, a moment’s reflection must con- 
vince every statesman that the de- 
finitive settlement of the Eastern 
Question cannot be obtained even by 
a series of victories over Russia, un- 
til the agricultural population of the 
Turkish Empire be placed in a posi- 
tion to better its condition, and to 
increase in numbers and wealth. 

We must entreat our readers to 
pardon us if we assume that they are 
less conversant with the subject than 
they are with the plans of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, or the policy of the 
Sultan’s Divan. The public has re- 
ceived, and is daily receiving, such 
ample information concerning the ob- 
stinacy of the Russian government, 
the énergy of the Turkish, and the 
fatuity of the Greek, that it may be 
supposed to be almost as familiar with 
the general aspect of our political re- 
lations with the Eastern potentates, 
as of those with Count Nesselrode, 
Reschid Pasha, or King Otho. But as 
no echo has yet reached us of the voices 
of the Turkish agas who superintend 
the cultivation of their estates in Asia 
Minor, or of the Christian proprie- 
tors who till their fields in the plains 
of Thrace, we may assume that little 
is known concerning their wants, suf- 
ferings, and wishes. We must no 
longer trust to old habits, and to the 
supposed immutability of society in 
the East, for maintaining the agricul- 
tural population of the Turkish Em- 
pire in its actual condition. The 
hour has arrived when a great change 
is inevitable; and it depends on the 
central government at Constantinople 
whether that change tend to strengthen 
the Othoman power, or break up the 
Sultan’s dominions in Asia into several 
Mohammedan principalities. The con- 
dition of agriculture has, for about 
four centuries, resembled in its sta- 
tionary or declining position the 
condition it held in West Europe 
during the medieval period: the land 
is cultivated by a determinate number 
of yokes of oxen, and a village con- 
tains a. fixed number of huts; no in- 
crease can take place in the adult 
male population employed in tilling 
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the soil, and no capital can be profit. 
ably invested in its improvement. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that the 
consequence is a complete estrange- 
ment of the popular feelings from the 
government, with which the people 
have little connexion except as tax- 
ayers. Hence the succession of re- 
ellions and civil wars which charac- 
terises the history of the Othoman 
domination in Asia Minor and Syria. 
Things, however, have now reached 
such a pitch, by the destruction of. all 
capital invested in plantations and 
buildings during some happier period 
of Turkish society, that great masses 
of the Mohammedan population in 
Western Asia are on the eve of de- 
ciding whether they will adopt a 
nomade life under the Sultan’s gov- 
ernment, or attempt a revolution, as 
the only means of preserving their 
individual property. A social war, in 
which the proprietor and the labourer 
will be found fighting side by side 
against the central authority at Con- 
stantinople, is more imminent in 
Asia Minor than in European Turkey. 
Now, as about ten millions of Mo- 
hammedans in the great peninsula of 
Asia are Turks of the Seljouk race, 
who retain some traditions of their 
old- empire, and a lively memory of 
the feudal authority they enjoyed 
before they were subjected to the 
hated domination of the Othomans, 
and before the power of. the janis- 
saries had curtailed their privileges 
and consumed their wealth, and this 
mass of population is united by 
speaking the Turkish language, and 
by being entirely dependent on agri- 
cultural industry for its subsistence, 
it is evident that the integrity of the 
Othoman Empire cannot be secured, 
until the feelings of the Mohammedan 
landed interest in Asia Minor are en- 
gaged in the same career of policy and 
improvement as that pursued by the 
Sultan. 

The importance of being well ac- 
quainted with the exact position of 
the agricultural population in the 
East, is further increased by the fact 
that the feelings and interests of the 
Christian landed proprietors and cul- 
tivators of the soil in European 
Turkey are identical with those of 
the Mohammedans in Asia Minor, 
as far as they depend on their 
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industrial positions, on their pros- 
pects of bettering their condition, 
and on their fiscal relations to the 
central government. The same mea- 
sures which would improve the con- 
dition and augment the population of 
the Mohammedans in Asia Minor, 


would have even a more speedy effect. 


in improving the condition and aug- 
menting the Christian population of 
European Turkey; and what is of 
more importance, perhaps, in the eye 
of the central administration at Con- 
stantinople, they would bind together 
the whole agricultural population of 
the Sultan’s dominions by ties of 
common interest, without any dis- 
tinction of race or religion. It must 
also be highly interesting to some 
cultivated minds at home, to know 
that these measures are the only 
means of improving the condition of 
the Greek kingdom, though from the 
singular incapacity of the Greek court, 
ministers, and public men of every 
class, there appears no probability of 
this little Christian monarchy making 
any step towards this most essential 
improvement of society in the East, 
until the example be given by the 
Turkish government. In two coun- 
tries where the public administration 
is so notoriously defective, and where 
the ministers and statesmen are so 
utterly destitute of all practical know- 
ledge as landed proprietors and agri- 
culturists, as they are known to be 
both in Turkey and Greece, there 
will probably be great difficulty in 
forcing the governments to commence 
the requisite changes. It is true, both 
governments are paralysed by the 
want of roads, by excessive corrup- 
tion on the part of the officials sent 
by the central government to the pro- 
vinces, and by the systematic manner 
in which the central authority has 
debased and degraded the local agents 
and municipal institutions. But in 
spite of all these difficulties, we must 
insist on the great truth that about 
three-quarters of the population of 
the Othoman Empire and of the Greek 
kingdom derive their subsistence from 
agriculture, and that nearly three- 
quarters of the national revenues are 
derived from agricultural taxes ; and 
we feel warranted in asserting that 
neither the integrity of the Othoman 
Empire, nor the existence of the 
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Bavaro - Hellenic kingdom, can be 
safely guaranteed by Great Britain 
until the agricultural population of 
these countries is placed in a very 
different state~from that in which it 
is now perpetuating its existence. It 
will be our business to prove to our 
readers that a great improvement—in 
short, a complete change in the con- 
dition of about twenty millions of 
mankind —is as practicable as it is 
necessary, and that it may be effected 
in the space of a few years by some 
changes in the central administration, 
which will immediately allow the cul- 
tivators of the soil to employ their 
labour in the way most conducive 
to their own profit. 

How the improvement of the great 
mass of the agricultural population of 
Turkey may be effected can be shown 
without much difficulty ; but how far 
it would be advisable for Great Bri- 
tain to carry her interference either 
with the government of the Sultan, or 
even with that of our pouting protégé 
King Otho, may admit of more dis- 
cussion, and is not a question on 
which we feel it necessary to enter at 
present. 

The agricultural population of the 
Turkish Empire is estimated at more 
than twenty millions ; of these,-as we 
have already said, about ten millions 
are Turks and Mohammedans, dwell- 
ing in Asia Minor and the north of 
Syria; and about ten millions are 
Christians of various races, inhabiting 
Europe. Hitherto the social and po- 
litical interests of this great mass of 
mankind have been utterly neglected 
both by the Othoman government 
and by European statesmen. The 
cultivators of the soil, whether Chris- 
tians or Mohammedans, have been 
oppressed by the sultans; and in 
King Otho’s dominions they are re- 
tained’ in a state of medieval barbar- 
ism by the stupidity of the Athenian 
parliament. In both countries agri- 
culture is carried on in the same rude 
manner in which it was pursued in 
the early ages, when slaves alone till- 
ed the soil, and freemen acted as 
graziers and herdsmen. In_ both it 
is retained in this wretched condition 
without any hope of anfelioration, 
by similar fiscal regulations ; and in 
both, the same social reforms will be 
required to render agriculture a 
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flourishing occupation, to induce the 
wealthy to employ capital on the 
land, and make Turkey a country from 
Which grain can be exported with 
profit in large quantities. Strange to 
say, European intelligence has not 
hitherto done much to further these 
ends. Everything requires to be 
commenced. The Bavarian King at 
Athens, and the Athenian parliament 
in Greece, have not done more for im- 
proving agriculture than the Sultan 
at Constantinople and the pasha- 
prince at Cairo. There is no carriage- 
road from Patras any more than from 
Brusa; the currants of the Morea 
and the silk of Bithynia are carried to 
the ports of export on the backs of 
mules and pack-horses, and the ex- 
pense of transport to the place of ship- 
ment forms a very considerable part of 
the price, and limits the consumption 
of every article produced in Turkey 
and Greece. Indeed, whatever dif- 
ference exists between Turkey and 
Greece, with reference to agriculture, 
is in favour of Turkey. The road 
from Adrianople to Constantinople, 
bad as it is,is much better than.the 
road from Athens to Sparta. While 
the Sultan maintains steamers which 
keep up a regular communication be- 
tween the capital and the principal 
seaports in his dominions, King Otho, 
on the other hand, has done abso- 
lutely nothing for improving the ma- 
ritime communications, of his. little 
state, though nine-tenths of his sub- 
jects pass their lives within sight of the 
sea. The funds for the national navy 
of Greece, and the money voted by 
the Hellenic deputies, are employed in 
maintaining vessels to serve as gov- 
ernment yachts, or in transporting 
German princes‘ up and down the 
Archipelago. The unsettled state of 
the great mass of the population, 
whether Christian or Mohammedan, 
in all the countries between the Adri- 
atic and the Persian Gulf, has been 
repeatedly pointed out by travellers. 
The Albanians, the Bosniacs, and the 
Greeks delight in feuds and civil 
broils; they prefer plundering the 
fields of their neighbours to cultivat- 
ing their own land. The Turks, 
Tureomans, and Curds of Asia Minor, 
are gradually quitting agriculture in 
order to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to a pastoral life. It is conse- 
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quently futile to hope that the Otho- 
man government will long be able to 
maintain its authority, or preserve per- 
manent tranquillity in these regions, un- 
less some change be effected which 
shall place the interests and feelings of 
all those who cultivate the soil in unison 
with the policy of the Sultan. The 
Christian labourer must feel that 
it is as much his.interest to sup- 
port the Othoman Empire as the Mo- 
hammedan landlord, and the Chris- 
tian landlord must prefer the Sultan’s 
government to that of the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria, or else the task 
of maintaining the integrity of the 
Othoman Empire will be one of which 
Great Britain and France must ulti- 
mately grow weary. 

Great changes have already taken 
place in Turkey. The past condition 
of the Othoman Empire can never be 
recalled, for the causes of many of the 
changes already consummated have 
been long in operation. The Moham- 
medan population of Asia Minor had 
undergone many social changes before 
Sultan Mahmoud commenced his poli- 
tical reforms. The destruction of the 
Deré-beys, who were the last relic 
of the feudal institutions of the Sel- 
jouk empire, preceded the extermination 
of the janissaries, who had once been 
the chief support of the Othoman 
power, and the agents by which the 
Seljouk Turks of Asia Minor had 
been originally subdued by the race 
of Othman. Time had completely 
undermined the edifices of the Seljouk 
aristocracy, and of the military despo- 
tism of the Sultans, by transmuta- 
tions in the different ranks of society, 
before any administrative changes were 
attempted at Constantinople. The in- 
surrections of the Christian rayahs, the 
establishment of the Greek kingdom, 
and the formation of the Servian 
state, were in great part caused by 
social changes, as well as the at- 
tempts of Ali Pasha of Jannina, and 
Mohammed Ali of Egypt, to erect 
independent principalities. The pro- 
gress of civilisation, both among 
the Mohammedan and Christian pop- 
ulation in the Sultan’s dominions, 
continues with increasing speed, anl 
a conviction that a great chang: 
must and ought to take place 
in the condition of the agricultural 
classes, is rapidly spreading among 
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the owners of the sojl. A social re- 
volution is inevitable, and it is not 
of a nature likely to be arrested by 
Vienra protocols, or palliated by any 
anodyne that foreign military force 
can apply. How this impending re- 
volution may be guided and rendered 
conducive to maintaining the Sultan’s 
power, and the integrity of the Otho- 
man Empire, is the most important 
branch of the subject we propose to 
discuss. 

We must observe that, the agricul- 
tural population of Turkey and Greece 
being placed in similar social cireum- 
stances, the same measures of improve- 
ment are applicable to both ; and their 
interests and feelings on most fiscal 
and administrative questions are so 
identically the same, that the great 
body of the agricultural interest in the 
East, whether composed of Moham- 
medans or Christians, would be more 
easily brought to act in unity than 
diplomatists and statesmen appear to 
think possible. Both in Turkey and 
Greece the bulk of the landed interest 
is decidedly hostile to the existing 
governments. It is true, the Turks 
hate the Russians more than they 
hate the Constantinopolitan officials, 
and that the Greeks detest the Turks 
more than they detest the Bavarians ; 
but nevertheless, the Osmanlee of 
Stamboul is thoroughly detested by 
the Mohammedan provincials in Asia, 
and the scribes, logiotatot or kalamor- 
adhes, of Athens, are the abhorrence 
of every free.Greek and Albanian. 
Those, therefore, who think it is pos- 
sible to settle the Eastern Question 
without paying any attention to the 
ground-swell of public opinion among 
the rural population, know very little 
of the subject they pretend to under- 
stand. The want of accurate atten- 
tion to the direction of the distant 
Bale, which has caused. the billows to 

eave in dark and sullen agitation, 
produces the vacillation observable in 
the opinions of many who haye been 
for years familiar with the east. Di- 
plomatists actually engaged in trade 
have a mortal aversion to general 
views; while discarded diplomatists 
have each their own pet discovery for 
doing everything in the East which is 
impossible, In this state of uncer- 
tainty, many persons of sagacity. seem 
inglined to reconsider the decisions 
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they have formed concerning the 
probable duration of a Mohammedan 
power in Europe, concerning the pos- 
sibility of establishing an equal and 
equitable administration of justice 
among all the various religious sects 
and dissimilar races of men who dwell 
in the Sultan’s dominions, and even 
concerning the practicability of render- 
ing the Greeks and Albanians in the 
Greek kingdom happy and prosperous 
under a Bavarian king and a native 
legislative assembly. To many, the 
agricultural population of Asia Minor 
appears to be sunk in an apatay from 
which no governing power can awaken 
it; and the maritime population around 
the Aigean Sea seems given up to 
the spirit of piracy and_ barratry, 
from which nothing can restrain it 
but war-steamers, and what Shake- 
speare calls “the charity of a penny 
cord.” The events passing before our 
eyes have done much to dispel the 
dreams entertained by the Greek 
Christians of fingering Russian gold, 
and forming Byzantine empires. The 
visions of those who waited for the 
proximate dismemberment of the Otho- 
man Empire, have been dispelled by 
Omar Pasha on the banks of the Da- 
nube, and by Fuad Effendy on the 
slopes of Mount Pindus. The ineapa- 
city of the Emperor Nicholas and his 
faithful ally King Otho to settle the 
Eastern Question has been proved, 
but the true basis on which it can 
be permanently settled has not yet 
been pointed out, even by the Sultan’s 
government. 

It requires something more than an 
able and energetic central administra- 
tion, something, too, which the great- 
est military power cannot supply, to 
maintain the Sultan’s authority in the 
present anomalous state of the popu- 
lation of his Empire, The Christian 
population can no longer be held in 
vassalage by the Mohammedan, nor 
will the Arab any longer allow the 
Osmanlees to rule as a privileged 
race. Reform is everywhere strug- 
gling with decay, Christian progress 
with Mohammedan bigotry. The con- 
fusion of ideas following from the 
overthrow of old prejudices. in: all 
ranks of society, and the difficulty, of 
fixing the attention universally on 
any attainable object, equally desired 
by different sects and, racés, is. in- 
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ereased by the circumstance that in 
every town and province of the Otho- 
man Empire the inhabitants consist 
of several nations, speaking languages 
imperfectly known to one another, 
and holding adverse religious tenets 
with the most orthodox bigotry, even 
while they are compelled to mingle 
eonstantly together in the daily inter- 
course of life. ‘To unite this ferment- 
ing mass of human agitation in at- 
tachment to a government of which 
the Sultan shall remain the head, it is 
necessary that the great body of the 
people should feel it to be their in- 
terest to support the fiscal system of 
the central administration, and that 
they should be convinced of the Sul- 
tan’s power to secure an equal dispen- 
sation of justice, and equal rights to 
every class of his subjects. The re- 
forms of Sultan Mahmoud having 
swept away all local institutions, the 
people are everywhere placed in 
direct connection with the central ad- 
ministration, and the same causes of 
revolution and the same dangers 
exist in Turkey as in the Western 
eentralised states. The hour has 
arrived when the policy of the Sublime 
Porte must be determined by the 
wishes of the majority of the popu- 
lation of the empire, or a scene of 
anarchy will be the consequence. 
Fortunately the support of a majority 
of every race and religion can be 
gained by the fiscal and politieal re- 
forms most conducive to the increase 
of the Sultan’s authority. Never- 
theless, a very numerous and powerful 
body of officials at Constantinople and 
the great towns of the empire, will 
be found hostile to these necessary 
changes. The alternative, however, 
is the fall of the Othoman Empire ; 
for unless the reforms we are going to 
indicate be very speedily effected, no 
human power will be able to maintain 
the integrity of the empire for another 
generation. The Christian subjects 
of the Sultan in Europe, the Moham- 
medan in Asia, and even the Fellahs 
- of Egypt, must be satisfied that their 
lives and property are as secure under 
the government of the Sublime Porte 
as under any Christian potentate, or 
they will attempt to throw off the 
Sultan’s yoke. Now, if the whole 
mass of the agricultural population 
‘were to rise in rebellion, the exertions 
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of the Sultan’s allies would ultimately 
prove of little avail in restoring his 
authority. 

Having premised these general ob- 
servations, we shall now proceed to 
sketch the actual condition of the cul- 
tivators of the soil, and of the whole 
body of the landed proprictors in the 
Othoman Empire, and point out the 
changes which must be made before 
agriculture can flourish, and the people 
become satisfied with the existing 
government. It is not necessary for 
us to accumulate proofs that the 
whole landed interest in Turkey— 
Mohammedan as well as Christian, 
proprietor as well as peasant, Turk 
as well as Greek—is, as a mass, 
ground down by the fiscal oppression 
of the Sublime Porte. It is notorious 
that for nearly two centuries the num- 
bers and the wealth of the agricultu- 
ral class have been diminishing from 
generation to generation. Accidental 
circumstances, the impulse- given to 
particular branches of culture by the 
vicinity of flourishing commercial 
cities, casual facilities of transport to 
a market, and the expenditure of the 
central administration in many of the 
towns where European traders prin- 
cipally reside, tend in some degree to 
conceal the extent of the general 
depopulation and rapid destruction of 
capital vested in the soil which is con- 
stantly going on. But few travellers 
have visited the interior of Asia Minor 
without seeing mosques and marble 
tombs standing in solitary desolation 
near the ruins of an abandoned town. 
The signs of a departed population, 
which has notwithstanding left ample 
proof that it possessed considerable 
wealth at no very distant period, may 
be seen on every great road in the 
Sultan’s wide extended empire. Many 
writers have overstated the extent of 
the decay, some have caricatured the 
eauses of the evil, but no one has 
yet ventured to proclaim that the 


progress of the decline has been ar- 


rested. 8 

The ruin of the agricultural interest 
in Turkey is caused by the manner 
in which the taxes on -agriculture are 
levied. The evil lies in the collection 
of the revenue, not in its amount. All 
the land in the Othoman Empire pays 
the land-tax in kind, and it never 
amounts to less than one-tenth of the 
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gross produce of the soil, besides all 
the labour of gathering in, threshing, 
and winnowing the government share. 
This tax is levied in kind, from the 
absolute impossibility of collecting it 
in money in districts where no roads 
exist, and consequently where con- 
siderable capital is necessary to trans- 
port the produce to any market. The 
regulations adopted by the govern- 
ment, and by the farmers of the 
revenue, to guard against fraud, con- 
fine the routine of agriculture within 
the rudest limits. These regulations 
fetter the industry of the landed pro- 
prietor, exclude all improvement in 
the application of labour, and force 
the peasantry to live in a barbarous 
state of society. The whole grain 
crops, in consequence of these regula- 
tions, frequently remain nearly two 
months exposed in the open air near 
the threshing-floors, merely to prevent 
the cultivator from abstracting some 
portion for the use of his family, with- 
out paying the government the tenth 
on this trifle. It is nos too much to 
estimate the loss on the whole pro- 
duce in grain at about five per cent., 
in consequence of this system of ex- 
posing the crops. We have more than 
once seen thunderstorms in the month 
of July carry off whole sheaves of 
wheat from the  threshing-floors. 
Here, therefore, we have an enor- 
mous sacrifice on the part of the agri- 
cultural classes to a very qassiousthe 
administrative necessity. 

Another consequence of preventing 
the agriculturist from performing his 
farming operations, and employing his 
time in the way he may consider most 
conducive to his interest, is, that the 
whole agricultural population is kept 
in astate of idleness congregated round 
the village threshing-floors for two 
months every year. The price of 
labour generally, and particularly the 
cost of raising grain, are greatly in- 
creased without any corresponding 
increase in the wellbeing of the la- 
bourer, or in the profits of the farmer. 
The late changes which have increased 
the authority of the central adminis- 
tration, have greatly added to the 
fiseal severity of this rude system of 
collecting the national revenues. In 
each district the great bulk of the 
agricultural classes cultivate the 
same articles of produce, and pur- 
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sue the same routine of culture; 
consequently every man possesses a 
superfluity of the articles which his 
neighbour is desirous of selling. It 
may be remarked, that at an earlier 
period of the Othoman government, 
when a numerous population existed 
which is now destroyed, when many 
vineyards, orchards, mulberry planta- 
tions, and olive groves, flourished, 
which have long been annihilated, 
when many Mohammedan merchants 
and capitalists made fortunes by trans- 
porting the produce of the interior to 
the nearest seaports, no apparent in- 
convenience arose from paying the 
land-tax in kind. The evil com- 
menced when the central government 
seized the local revenues destined for 
the maintenance of roads and bridges, 
and allowed both to fall toruin. The 
increased expense of transport then 
enabled a few capitalists to mono- 
polise-the whole trade in all articles 
of export. The ruin of the landed 
proprietors and agriculturists soon 
commenced, but it excited little at- 
tention, from the great profits which 
enriched the commercial cities on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The trade with Turkey was at that 
period the most. lucrative branch of 
European commerce; and Moham- 
medan merchants were among the 
most wealthy who visited the marts 
of Ancona and Venice. But the 
avarice of the Othoman officials was 
at last awakened. ‘The pashas and 
their bankers and dependants first 
shared in the profits of the Moham- 
medan traders, and. ultimately mo- 
nopolised the whole trade. Their 
oppressive regulations ruined the 
landed proprietors, and exterminated 
the peasantry; families were im- 
poverished, villages disappeared, and 
in many extensive districts the whole 
ruralpopulation abandoned the culti- 
vation of their native soil to emigrate 
into the nearest commercial cities. We 
must also here remind our readers that 
the Othoman government, though it 
created a powerful and energetic cen- 
tral administration in civil and mili- 
tary affairs, adopted most of the local, 
financial, and judicial corruptions of 
the degraded inhabitants of the Greek 
and Seljouk empires which it con- 
quered. These empires were in a 
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declining condition, and had so com- 
pletely exhausted every resource of 
fiscal tyranny, that the sultans were 
unable to feed their armies in many 
provinces except by receiving pay- 
ment of the land-tax in kind. As 
long as able sultans controlled the 
collection and employment of that 
portion of the produce of the soil 
which the government received, the 
natural abuses of this wretched sys- 
_ tem of taxation were restrained. The 
early government of the Othoman 
Empire was a vigorous and intelligent 
despotism, and the habits of the sul- 
tan’s officers were. then extremely 
simple. None but. slaves and tribute- 
children for some time occupied the 
highest offices in the empire; and as 
the sultan was the heir of all his 
officers, there was no great induce- 
ment to avarice. Accordingly, we 
find that for niore than a century after 
the conquest of Constantinople, even 
the Greeks boasted of the fiscal mo- 
deration of the Porte. But the whole 
nature of the Othoman government 
was changed when the corps of janis- 
saries became a hereditary militia. 
The amount of the sultan’s money- 
revenue then became the measure of 
the imperial power. All agricultural 
taxes were farmed, and every kind of 
monopoly and extortion was pardoned 
to those who brought ready money to 
the Porte. No words can describe the 
cruelties which were perpetrated by 
the pashas, who were partners of the 
farmers of the revenue, and who mo- 
nopolise the sale of various articles 
of produce. Men have been impaled 
by the road-side for selling the re- 
mainder of their crop after they had 
paid the tenths; and we have known 
a man killed in full divan with a 
battle-axe, for refusing to sell his crop 
to the governor of the town in which 
we were residing at the time. 

We will not attempt to describe the 
fiscal oppression that takes place daily 
in Turkey, because we might be sus- 
pected of exaggeration; for we are 
aware that in some districts the public 
revenues are collected with modera- 
tion, and. liberal concessions are made 
to the tax-payers. The system, how- 
ever, operates universally to keep 
agriculture in a stationary condition, 
even under the mildest rulers. We 
may take the Greek kingdom as offer- 
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ing the most favourable aspect under 
which this mode of taxation can exist. 
The land-tax is voted every year by 
a chamber elected by universal suf- 
frage, in a kingdom where every adult 
is armed. The judicial administration 
at Athens is respectable, and the city 
is filled with professors and statesmen, 
who are always talking of their su- 
periority in political knowledge, and 
of the great advantages they derive 
from the liberty of the press. Yet, in 
spite of universal suffrage, liberty of 
the press, Albanian perseverance, and 
Greek vanity, the condition of the 
agricultural population—that is, of 
about three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of King Otho’s dominions—is one of 
medieval barbarism. The soil yields 
the minimum of produce, the labour of 
the husbandman is wasted, fiscal re- 
gulations to guard against fraud pre- 
vent all agricultural improvements, 
and cause a waste of the gross produce 
of the land, and a Joss of the labour 
of the cultivator. The whole grain 
crops, as in Turkey, remain exposed 
in the open air, where they may be 
seen by travellers near the temple of 
Theseus, and under the columns of 
Olympian Jupiter, for many weeks, 
with the families of the peasantry 
encamped round the threshing-floors ; 
and the King and Queen of Greece 
may very often also be seen riding past 
with their suite, without a feeling of 
shame that their kingdom is in sucha 
state of barbarism. _A proprietor has 
been refused permission to house his 
crop, und use a_ threshing-machine 
in his own yard, on the plea that 
the tax-collectors could not prevent 
frauds should the practice become ge- 
neral. From this it is evident that a 
great loss is inflicted on society by the 
ignorance of the Greek statesmen who 
perpetuate this wretched system. The 
whole agricultural. population of an 
agricultural country is kept in a state 
of foreed idleness, and their labour is 
withdrawn -from the cultivation of 
summer crops at the very period when 
that labour could be most. profitably 
employed. The increased stringency 
of the fiscal regulations in Greece has 
already compelled the peasantry to 
abandon the cultivation of several 
articles of produce. which they. for- 
merly exported. But it is needless to 
adduce examples of the ruinous. con- 
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uences of the financial fneapaci 
of the liberated Greeks. The yor! 
amount of agricultural produce raised 
in the kingdom, the miserable quality 
of the greater part of this produce, 
the failure of all attempts to improve 
cultivation, the impossibility of em- 
ploying capital profitably on the land, 
and the great accumulation of arrears 
of the land-tax due to the government 
—all testify that no improvement in 
the condition of the agricultural classes 
can take place under the present 
system. 

Another great evil of this system 
of taxation, both in Turkey and 
Greece, is, that it leads the govern- 
ment to neglect the rights of property, 
and thus increases the aversion of 
capitalists to employ their money in 
the purchase of land, or in the culti- 
vation of the soil. The proprietor of 
the soil who neglected its tillage, 
was, even by the Roman law, viewed 
with less favour than the squatter who 
occupied it. The hope of increasin 
the revenue of the State by extende 
cultivation was supposed to be of 
more advantage to the government 
than the tolerated invasion of the 
rights of property could be injurious 
to the public. The Othoman legisla- 
tion, and the laws of the Greek king- 
dom, have adopted this provision of 
the Roman emperors; and any person 
who can éontrive to till the land of 
another for a year without molesta- 
tion, obtains a right of possession 
which leaves the lawful proprictor to 
establish his right of property before 
he can eject the intruder. This is 
notoriously a very imperfect remedy 
for a great injury, for, all the world 
over, possession is nine-tenths of the 
law. It would be waste of time to 
describe all the evil results of the in- 
security of property caused by this 
law. In our,age, capital is the symbol 
of civilisation and progress; and what- 
ever prevents capital from vesting it- 
self in the soil, tends to retain the 
agricultural classes fixed in a bar- 
barous and indigent state. The con- 
dition of liberated Greece affords an 
admirable illustration of the evil 
effects of the Eastern system of taxing 
land, and of. the Roman law, which 
prefers the right of cultivation to the 
tight of property. Though Greece 
has enjoyed the protection of the 
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three great Powers for more than 
twenty years—though she possesses a 
German king, a luxuriant crop of 
courtiers, court balls, and court car- 
riages, a constitutional government, 
and an orthodox church—still agricul- 
ture is not more advanced in the 
plains of Attica than in the most se- 
cluded districts of Asiatic Turkey. 

There is, however, one vice of the 
Othoman administration from which 
liberated Greece is exempt. The 
rapid depreciation of the metallic 
currency which has taken place in 
Turkey, at intervals, since the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
has undoubtedly aided in accelerating 
the decline of the agricultural popula- 
tion. Indeed, they have ultimately 
borne the whole amount of the loss 
inflicted on society. Whenever the 
specie in the Sultan’s treasury has 
been found inadequate to meet the 
immediate payments, the deficiency 
has been supplied by the addition of 
the quantity of base metal necessary 
to augment the bulk of the precious 
metals in hand; and in this way, a 
debt of three ounces of silver has 
often been paid with two ounces of 
silver and one ounce of copper or 
tin. This depreciation of the Turkish 
coinage is an evil of old standing, and 
has been going on ever since the con- 
quest of Constantinople. In the reign 
of Suleiman the Magnificent, a Vene- 
tian sequin was worth sixty aspers. 
At the death of tho late Sultan Mah- 
moud II., it was worth six thousand 
aspers. The asper, which was origi- 
nally a silver coin of the value of 
sixpence, has long been an imaginary 
piece of money. Perhaps no measure 
of the Turkish government has tended 
more to annihilate capital and impo- 
verish the landed interest in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions than this mode of 
defrauding his subjects. 

The first step towards the social 
improvement of the population of 
Turkey, must be to commute the 
tenths, and devise some other system 
of taxing the land which shall leave 
the agriculturist at full liberty to con- 
duct his farming operations and em- 
ploy his time at every season in the 
way-most conducive to his own pro- 
fit. The change can at present only 
be introduced in the vicinity of large 
towns, which afford an immediate and 
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constant market for all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce. Unfortunately no 
change can be introduced in the dis- 
tant provinces until roads and bridges 
are constructed, and all kinds of tran- 
sport both by land and water greatly 
facilitated. ‘The peasant can neither 
pay a money tax, nor become a con- 
sumer of taxable commodities, until 
he can command a sure and profitable 
market for his prudence; and no such 
market is likely to exist, where even 
the heaviest articles must be trans- 
ported by pack-horses. In all civil- 
ised countries, a very great diminution 
has been made in the expense of trans- 
port since the conclusion of the last 
war in 1815. But in Turkey, the ex- 
pense of transport has of late years 
been increasing, and hence the culti- 
vation and export of several articles 
peculiarly adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate-have diminished. There are also 
many moral and political evils con- 
nected with the ‘prevalence of the 
pack-horse system, both in Turkey 
and Greece, which must not be over- 
looked, when measures for the im- 
provement of the agricultural classes 
are under discussion. Small as the 
amount of transport may be supposed 
to be in these countries, it neverthe- 
Jess occupies a considerable part of the 
rural population. A numerous class 
of semi-nomades is formed along every 
great road, and the constant exposure 
of a considerable amount of property 
on the wild mule-tracks that run 
through uninhabited districts invites 
and perpetuates brigandage. A part 
of the agricultural population acquires 
the unsettled habits and the careless- 
ness of life and property which char- 
acterises nomade and border races. 
When any person at home feels in- 
lined to talk of the comparative secu- 
rity of life and property in Turkey or 
Greece, let him procure a list of thé 
robberies and murders which have 
taken place within ten miles of the 
great mercantile city of Smyrna, or 
within twenty miles of King Otho’s 
palace at Athens, and he will see con- 
vineing proofs that in no other portion 
of the habitable globe have life and 
property been so insecure during the 
last ten years. There cannot be any 
permanent improvement in the condi- 
tion of the agricultural population, 
either in Turkey or Greece, nor can 
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the people acquire the national or po- 
litical consistency necessary to arrest 
the progress of any foreign invader, 
until their interests become connected 
into masses by the formation of roads, 
the construction of bridges, and the 
establishment of water-carriage. But 
if these things were done as accesso- 
ries of an improved system of eollect- 
ing the land-tax, the proprietors and 
cultivators of the soil would soon be 
enabled to better their condition, and 
to increase in numbers and wealth. 
A single year would be sufficient to 
enable the Christians of Thrace, and 
the Mohammedans of Anatolia, to ex- 
port large quantities of grain. 'Twent 
millions of the Sultan’s subjects woul 
be placed in an improving condition, 
and their interests wofild induce them 
to support his government. On the 
other hand, as long as the present sys- 
tem prevails, it is futile to expect any 
real union or true community of feel- 
ing and action between the agricul- 
tural population- of Turkey and the 
Othoman government. Every year 
sees an army of tax-gatherers, or far- 
mers of the revenue, issuing forth, 
and treating the whole agricultural 
population as a race of thieves. Every 
agent of the fise is known to make use 
of the suspicion with which the law 
views the cultivator, as a means of in- 
creased extortion; and consequently 
the government is hated by the people. 
But even should the Sultan succeed 
in reforming the mode of levying the 
taxes now paid by his subjects who 
are engaged in cultivating thé soil, 
something more would be required in 
order to secure the integrity of his 
empire, and something which depends 
entirely on the central administration. 
Equal justice must be administered to 
all his subjects, whatever may be their 
religion or their race. Until this be 
secured to every inhabitant of his do- 
minions, any increase in the numbers 
and wealth of the Turkish population 
would only increase their bigotry, and 
excite them to measures of oppression 
against the Christians; and, on the 
other hand, any increase in the num- 
bers and wealth of the Christians in 
Europe, whether Sclavonians, Bulga- 
rians, Albanians, or Greeks, would 
only increase their discontent and in- 
solence, and add to the embarrass- 
ments of the central government. For- 
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tunately for the Sultan, the absolute 
necessity of adopting measures for 
dispensing equal justice, and securing 
an equality of legal rights to Moham- 
medan, Christian, and Jew is gener- 
ally recognised even by the bigoted 
Mussulmans. The landed interest, 
without any reference to race or reli- 
gion, makes common cause in de- 
manding justice against the agents of 
the fise. This must have struck every 
traveller in Crete, Macedonia, and 
Albania. The Seljouk Turk, the Tur- 
coman, the Arab, the Curd, as well as 
the Greek, the Albanian, the Bulga- 
rian, and the Vallachian, all unite in 
demanding the same reforms from the 
Osmaniee. The time has arrived 
when these reforms must be made 
without any reference to religion. If 
no reform takes place ina short time, 
a convulsion is to be feared that, in 
ail probability, will dismember the 
Othoman Empire; for the Seljouk 
Turk of Asia Minor, the Curd, or the 
Arab of Syria, is as likely to make 
the attempt as the Greek of Thessaly, 
or the Sclavonian of Macedonia and 
Thrace. 

_ The Court of St. Petersburg has 
acted on the conviction that it is be- 
yond the Sultan’s power to establish 
tribunals in which equal justice shall 
be awarded to Christian and Mussul- 
man. Many persons conversant with 
the East share the conviction of the 
Russian Emperor. Nevertheless, there 
are some who are weil acquainted 
with Mohammedan society in. Asia 
Minor who entertain a different opin- 
ion. We own candidly that we can- 
not venture to decide the question. In 
our intercourse with the-landed inte- 
rest in Asia Minor, we felt as if. we 
had awakened from adream. Long- 
cherished delusions passed away. We 
found a society which had perpetu- 
ated its existence in an unceasing 
combat with the Othoman adminis- 
tration; and we found that we had 
arrived in time to catch the last echoes 
of the Seljouk feudal chivalry which 
had perished in the contest. We 
found that the Mohammedan aga in 
Asia called as loudly for justice as 
the Christian farmer in Europe. Like 
the Emperor Nicholas, we had be- 
lieved the prophecy that the sick man 
_was to die when the clock struck 
twelve, and, as we were listening to 
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catch the sound, to our amazement 
the clock struck one. We-found the 
patient talking learnedly of his symp- 
toms, his friends confident of his re- 
covery ; and we saw the Russian and 
Greek attorneys, who had met to 
forge his will, compelled to escape in 
a pelting shower. Nevertheless, we 
could not avoid perceiving that some 
time would be required to reinvigorate 
his constitution, and that there was 
much to be done in order to re-estab- 
lish order in his household. 

At present, the Mohammedan pro- 
prietors are quite as well aware as the 
Christian of the necessity of an equi- 
table administration of justice to se- 
eure the existence of the empire. 
They see and complain of the defects 
and corruptions of the existing sys- 
tem, from which, they assert, with 
some appearance of reason, that they 
are greater sufferers than the Chris- 
tians, as being more constantly com- 
pelled to submit to its abuses. They 
proclaim that it has infected the 
whole fabric of society, and under- 
mined the moral strength of the Sul- 
tan’s authority, and on these grounds 
they demand its reform. But they 
despair of a change, for they know that 
it will be opposed by the Ulema, and 
by all the Othoman officials at Con- 
stantinople. 

It is not our province to venture 
an opinion on the details of any mea- 
sure of judicial reform. The subject 
must be discussed at Constantinople, 
and the Christians best acquainted 
with the language and laws of Tur- 
key are by no means safe guides on 
all the complications of interest which 
the question presents. There are 
many reasons for believing the reform 
practicable. Common interests bind 
all the agricultural classes together in 
one body, without distinction of race 
or religion. ‘The despotism of the 
central government has annihilated 
all the ancient privileges of the Mus- 
sulmans. And the attempt now 
making by the present Sultan to ex- 
tend the-rights of the Christians is by 
no means the first attempt of the 
kind. The necessity of giving equal 
legal ie at to the Christians was ac- 
knowledged as early as the year 1691, 
when the Grand Vizier Mustapha 
Koeprili, called by the Turks “ 
Virtuous,” issued ordinances for se- 
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euring legal protection to the Chris- 
tian eultivators of the soil, against the 
oppression of the fiscal agents of the 
treasury. All pashas and local gover- 
“nors were then ordered to treat the 
rayahs with equity, and were strictly 
prohibited from exacting any addi- 
tion to the haratch or capitation-tax, 
as fixed by the Sultan, under any 
pretext on account of local objects. 
This reform, like the subsequent at- 
tempt of Sultan Selim III. to reform 
the janissaries, was called the Nizam 
Djedid, or New System. It proved 
abortive, on aecount of the inherent 
corruption in the whole organization 
of judicial affairs in the Othoman Em- 
pire. The social differenee between 
the true believer and the infidel was 
then too great to be effaced by a feel- 
ing of equity. The pride of a domi- 
nant and conquering race then aided 
the corruption of the Ulema; but that 
day has long passed, and the Moham- 
medan in Asia is now as eager fora 
Magna Charta of the empire to defend 
him against fiscal tyranny and corrupt 
judges as the Christian in Europe. 

e great social distinction which. 
at present exists between the Otho- 
man Empire and the Greek kingdom 
fies in the administration of justice. 
Though the monarchical government 
of a Bavarian prince, with its central- 
ised and bureaucratic administration, 
has done nothing to improve the 
social condition of the agricultural 
elasses, whether Greeks or Albanians ; 
though the university of Athens is 
richer in political quacks than learned 
professors; and though morality and 
religion have made no great progress 
in berated Greece,—still, the popula- 
tion of King Otho’s dominions may 
appeal with pride to their judicial 
system, and assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that it separates them 
by an immeasurable distance from the 
social degradation of all other East- 
ern nations. The code of civil pro- 
eedure which M. Maurer introduced 
into Greece, immediately brought its 
motley Albanian and Greek popula- 
tion within the pale of modern civili- 
zation, which is struggling to make 
the law more powerful than the cen- 
tralised executive. We know that 
many and great defects exist in the 
administration of justice at Athens. 
We know that the King can command 
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a decision of the tribunals, for he can - 
remove any judge at pleasure, and 
send him into a dreary exile; and we 
know that political corruption of 
every kind is rife in Greeee ; but, 
nevertheless, an independent body of 
lawyers exist, and by their learning 
and character they exert so great a 
control over the courts of law as to 
enforce the voice of public opinion, 
and arraign the judges before that 
great tribunal. This is the proud dis- 
tinction which at present exists be- 
tween the Greek kingdom and the 
Othoman empire. 

The equal administration of justice 
marks the line of separation between 
Christian and Mohammedan society; 
and the solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion will most probably be settled by 
the success of the Sultan’s measures 
to make all the inhabitants of his em- 
pire equal in the eye of the law. If 
he cannot succeed in doing this effec- 
tually, it will be almost impossible for 
his allies to uphold the integrity of his 
empire for any length of time. Unless 
an empire so extensive as the Otho- 
man can support itself, there is no 
chance of its finding permanent assist- 
anee from strangers. The Arab, the 
Syrian, and the Curd, are just as like- 
ly to raise the standard of rebellion as 
the Greek, the Albanian, and the 
Selavonian. Unity, if preserved at all, 
can only be so by erushing every at- 
tempt at change into submission by an 
overwhelming military power. 

Fortunately for the Sultan, the 
foundations are laid for the introduc- 
tion of an equitable code of civil pro- 
cedure in his empire. Hitherto the 
Othoman administration has treated 
the Mohammedan landed proprietors 
with as much injustiee as the Chris- 
tian. The Seljouk Turks in Asia Minor 
have been quite as much oppressed 
as the Greeks of Thessaly. The whole 
agricultural population of his empire— 
that is, about twenty millions of his 
subjects—are, consequently, as we 
have already said, eager to support 
any measures which promise to secure 
an equitable dispensation of justice in 
all civil and fiseal causes, without dis- 
tinction of race or religion. That 
some difficulty may be found, at first, 
in procuring the deposition of wit- 
nesses, or in weighing the value of 
their testimony, is not improbable , 
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but it isa mere temporary ‘inconve- 
nience, which will easily be overcome 
a publicity and open courts. The 

anzimat, or Charter of Gulkhane, 
which in 1839 promised a better ju- 
dicial administration, must now be 
followed by a code of civil procedure. 

In considering the actual condition 
of the central administration in the 
Othoman Empire, we ought not to 
forget its original constitution. In 
<omparing the immense changes which 
it has already undergone with the im- 
provements which are now desired, 
we cannot entertain a doubt concern- 
ing the ultimate success of any well- 
considered plans of reform. The ori- 
ginal foundation of the Othoman Em- 
pire was force, and for two centuries 
it derived its whole strength from 
conquest. Its army was_ recruited 
with Christian children, and its trea- 
sury was filled by a capitation-tax 
on the Christians. Force was the 
basis of the government, and expedi- 
ency, not justice, the guiding principle 
of its legislation. Never did any other 
great empire proclaim the same indif- 
ference for the restraints of morality 
and the rules of equity. A single 
example of this contempt for justice 
may be cited. The expediency of re- 
moving the chances of civil war was 
deemed sufficient to authorise murder, 
by an organic law of the empire. 
Mohammed II., the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, after citing in his Kanum- 
namé the opinion of the Ulema that 
the Koran authorises murder to avoid 
great political dangers, adds this in- 
junction to all his successors on the 
throne, “ Let my children and grand- 
children be dealt with we thoes A 
Now, so long as such principles guided 
the legislation of Turkey, it is evident 
that every attempt to dispense justice 
equally to all ranks of society was 
impossible. But no power can so 
completely defy the progress of mo- 
dern civilisation as to maintain its 
place in Europe by the laws of foree 
and expediency, as the Emperor 
Nicholas will soon learn. We have 
seen acts of murder and intolerance 
committed by Christian princes, and 
praised by Christian priests, in past 
ages, quite as infamous as any that 
can be cited from Othoman history. 
Mohammedan intolerance has yielded 
to the progress of modern civilisation 
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more rapidly than bigotry in the 
Russo-Greek Church. Even Turkey 
has felt the influence of the humane 
principles inculeated by the civilisa- 
tion of Western Europe; and perhaps 
greater difficulty will be found at Con- 
stantinople in drawing up a code of 
civil procedure applicable to all ranks 
of society, than in carrying it into 
effect when it is published 

An erroneous idea has always pre- 
vailed concerning the extent of Otho- 
man bigotry. In every age of the 
empire, the Turks have availed them- 
selves of the service of their Christian 
subjects in their armies; and it was 


‘the unwarlike habits of the Greeks, 


far more than the bigotry of the 
Turks, which excluded them from 
military service. Indeed, whenever 
the Greeks were found fit to bear 
arms, they were employed. Not to 
speak of the numerous bodies of Chris- 
tian auxiliaries which the Turks drew 
from ‘Transylvania, Vallachia, and 
Moldavia, during their long wars with 
Austria, they have, in their more re- 
cent wars, drawn contingents of Chris- 
tian troops from Servia and Albania ; 
and a Christian gendarmerie, called 
Armatoloi, composed in part of Greeks, 
was long maintained in the mountains 
of Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece. 
There is no doubt that the military 
administration in Turkey is far supe- 
rior at present to the civil. Yet even 
in the conduct of the war, particularly 
on the Asiatic frontier, the public at- 
tention has been drawn to the venal- 
ity and corruption of several officials 
holding high rank in the army. The 
alarming extent to which venality, 
corruption, and fraud are engrafted in 
the whole administrative system of 
the Othoman Empire, cannot be de- 
nied by any person who has ever 
transacted business with the finance 
department in Turkey. The Seljouk 
aga may be a disinterested gentleman, 
but the Othoman official is generally 
an incarnation of avarice and rapa- 
city. Since the time of Rustem Pasha, 
the celebrated grand vizier of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, every pashalic, and 
indeed every government office in the 
Sultan’s dominions, has been annu- 
ally put up to sale. The best minis- 
ters of the sultans have been’ satisfied 
to sell the public charges at a fixed 
price; but far the greater number 
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have habitually put them up to auc- 
tion. The evil consequences of this 
system have been lamented by every 
eminent native historian since the 
time of the great Suleiman, and they 
are considered by them to have been 
the principal cause of the decline of 
the Othoman Empire. On the other 
hand, the enemies of the Sultan and 
the Christian subjects of the Porte 
appeal to this deep-seated corruption 
as a proof that the regeneration of 
Othoman society is hopeless, and that 
any addition to the resources of the 
empire would only increase the for- 
tunes of individual ministers, without 
augmenting the strength of the gov- 
ernment. There can be no doubt 
that, unless the venality which now 
prevails among the officials of the cen- 
tral administration be extirpated, all 
endeavours to improve the collection 
of the land-tax, and introduce equit- 
able tribunals, would be ineffectual ; 
but we do not despair of rooting out 
the existing corruption by summary 
process. The present Sultan has 
power to do it; the people would 
applaud any arbitrary act of despotism 
by which it could be effected. Publi- 
city would soon enable the Sultan to 
punish evil-doers, if he called in the 
interests of the agricultural classes to 
aid him in his reforms. Several mea- 
sures might. be suggested which would 
immediately restrain the evil, but it 
is a waste of time to discuss petty 
measures of reform when the safety of 
the empire can only be secured by a 
series of measures which would make 
twenty millions of the Sultan’s sub- 
jects aid him in the execution of his 
plans. We cannot feel certain that 
the successful termination of the pre- 
sent war, even though the pride of 
the Czar be so tamed that he consent 
to every article of a peace dictated by 
Great Britain and France, will secure 
the permanent tranquillity of the East, 
until we see the Mohammedans and 
Christians who own and till the land 
in the Sultan’s dominions prospering 
under an improved fiscal system, and 
united under an equitable administra- 
tion of justice. Nor will it be easy to 
ersuade us that these results have 
n attained, unless we see cargoes 
of wheat arriving at London and 
Liverpool from the plains of Thrace 
and Asia Minor, and Greek ships 
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crowding the Turkish ports instead of 
the Russian. When this happens, 
there will no longer be ws ais raged 
in resisting the progress of Russia to- 
wards the south; and unless this hap- 
pen speedily, it will be a hard task, 
even for the united power of Great 
Britain and France, to maintain the 
integrity of the Othoman Empire. 

There is still one subject on which 
we desire to say a few words, and this 
is, the extent to which the relics of 
communal institutions among the 
Asiatic Turks may be rendéred avail- 
able in reinvigorating the frame of 
society. But we are warned, by 
the dry nature of the minute details 
to which it would be necessary to 
refer, to abstain from entering on the 
subject. We assert, however, with 
confidence, that, both among the Mo- 
ehammedans and the Christians, the 
existing local institutions would be 
found of great importance in facilitat- 
ing all the reforms to which we have 
alluded. The central power of the 
Sultan may be strong enough to in- 
troduce the necessary change; but it 
will require the influence of communal 
institutions to protect the people from. 
becoming a prey to venality and cor- 
ruption under the new system, even 
more than under the old. We might 
here insist on the necessity of com- 
munal institutions to guard against 
that concentration of dissatisfaction 
which has so often, in our times, 
overthrown the most powerful central 
governments in Christendom. This 
would be a reason for creating them 
in Turkey, even if they had no exis- 
tence; but, fortunately, they not only 
exist, but possess considerable influ- 
ence on society. In some cases these 
institutions are limited by the reli- 
gious faith of the members, in others 
by the fiscal obligations they impose. 
The fact of their existence, however, 
adds greatly to the facilities of the 
Sultan’s government at present, and 
it would relieve him from some of the 
most. difficult details in his fiscal re- 
forms. 

Great as the administrative difficul- 
ties of the Sultan’s government are, 
they are by no means so great as 
Europeans generally consider them. 
We have seen that the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte are more disposed 
to wait for reforms at home, than to 
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trust their hopes of bettering their 
condition to the orthodox mercie of 
the Czar. The Mussulmans are still 
a comparatively docile body. There 
is certainly no other country in Europe 
in which the government has so many 
auxiliaries for effecting great changes 
as in Turkey. Compare the internal 
organization and the political burdens 
of the various races of the population 
of the Austrian empire with those of 
the Sultan’s subjects, and we see imme- 
diately that the danger of insurrection 
and independent political action are 
much less. Turn to examine the fis- 
cal. burdens and commercial system 
of France, and we find that the very 
imperfections of the Turkish system 
increase the facilities of reform, and 
insure to the greatest changes a free- 
dom from opposition which private 
interests offer to many useful reforms 
elsewhere. 

Some of the warmest friends of 
Turkey assert that the condition of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte is 
already so favourable that Turkish 
oppression has no existence, and no 
further reforms are required. The 
Greeks and their friends, neverthe- 
less, declare that the insupportable 
tyranny of the Sultan’s administration 
is the sole cause of the revolutionary 
spirit which prevails among the Greek 
population, and generally among the 
orthodox clergy. Both assertions 
are incorrect. The well-attested di- 
minution of the productions of the 
soil and of the population, both in 
European and Asiatic Turkey, for the 
last six generations, proves that the 
oppression of the central government 
has destroyed the capital vested in 
land by a slow but sure process of 
consumption. We hope, we have 
made the primary causes of the evil 
evident to our readers, and demon- 
strated by what general measures 
these causes may be soon removed. 
The Othoman Empire presents us with 
a living example of the governmental 
policy by which imperial Rome de- 
populated and impoverished her pro- 
vinces, and rendered them thinly 
peopled and heavily taxed countries 
before they were invaded by the 
Goths and Vandals. Even the small 
armies of Alaric and Genserie found 
few to oppose their progress, while 
fiscal oppression and social stagnation 
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had so entirely annihilated the feel- 
ings of patriotism in the breasts of 
the few Roman citizens who still in- 
habited the provinces, that they wel- 
comed the arrival of the northern 
barbarians as a deliverance, and, like 
Beethius and Cassiodorus, sought 
honour in -their service. Now, at 
this moment there is a considerable 
similarity between the Greeks of the 
nineteenth century and the Italians 
of the fifth. The Roman provincials 
often invited the Goths, the Greek 
rayahs are eager to hail the Russians, 
and we have seen the senators of the 
Hellenic kingdom as eager to become 
the tools of the Emperor Nicholas as 
the old Italian senators were to be- 
come the servants of Theodoric. Nor 
will this feeling be removed as long 
as the Christian who tills a few acres 
in the plains of Macedonia and Thrace 
sees square miles of the richest land 
uncultivated around him; and while 
he listens to the insinuations of his 
Greek priest, that all-this land would 
be cultivated, and that he would be a 
rich landlord, exporting cargoes of 
wheat, if the Czar was-the ruler of 
the country. What argument can 
political science offer that is likely to 
counteract the effect of such orthodox 
doctrine on the minds of the Bulgarian 
and Sclavonian peasants ? 

With regard to the assertion of the 
Greeks that the tyranny of the Sul- 
tan’s government is the sole cause of 
their discontent, their condact in the 
Tonian Islands and in the kingdom of 
Greece proves it to be false. In the 
Ionian Islands the greatest improve- 
ments in the administration of justice, 
and the establishment of a degree of 
protection for life and property pre- 
viously unknown to the Greek race, 
appear to have done nothing to allay 
discontent, nor diminish the inherent 
love of calumny which seems to be 
a Hellenic idiosyncracy. The late 
events in the Greek kingdom have 
shown that no sense of justice and no 
treaties can bind them, when they 
believe they can gratify their passions 
by an appeal to force. Their political 
sagacity, it is true, was on this occa- 
sion sadly at fault. The rashness 
and presumption which for two thou- 
sand years have characterised the 
Romaiko-Hellenic people, combining 
with individual selfishness, royal am- 
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bition, national ram yes and Rus- 
sian guidance, misled them to appeal 
their destinies to the sword, which 
they were unable to use with any 
effect, even when they took their 
enemy by surprise. Of the Greeks, 
therefore, we may assert that no 
measures of equity can secure their 
cordial support to any institutions. 
They have now had the government 
of liberated Greece entirely in their 
own hands for ten years, with the 
exercise of universal suffrage, and the 
fullest liberty of the press, and yet 
they have made no progress in their 
internal improvements. They culti- 
vate their lands like medieval serfs; 
they manufacture wine with a mix- 
ture of resin into a composition that 
would make Bacchus himself abjure 
paganism ; they grow bad fruit, make 

oil, and drive commerce from 
their coasts by preposterous restric- 
tions on their own coasting-trade, and 
by their piracies and acts of barratry. 
The friends of Greeee had expected 
that she would have served as a 
beacon for the nations of the East to 
steer towards political liberty and 
Christian civilisation; but they have 
been most grievously disappointed. 
Even the native merchants of Greece, 
who have conducted their commercial 
affairs on a liberal scale, have found 
themselves compelled, by the mean- 
ness of the court and government at 
Athens, to transport their domicile 
to other lands; and, accordingly, the 
merchants who do honour to the 
national character are all settled 
abroad, and very many are national- 
ised in France, Italy, and Austria— 
some few even in England—while 
political intriguers form the leaders 
of the nation in the Ionian Islands 
and in Greece. 

We have now given a faithful pic- 
ture of some features which have 
generally been neglected, in judging 
of the final destinies of the Othoman 
Empire. We have endeavoured to 
weigh candidly all the evidence in 
favour of the regeneration of the Sul- 
tan’s government, and we have not 
concealed either its defects or its 
difficulties. It is for our own Go- 
vernment to decide how far it would 
be prudent for the allies of Turkey’ 
to urge the immediate adoption of 
those measures which are neces- 
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sary to seeure the support of the 
whole agricultural population of the 
Sultan’s dominions, whether Christian 
or Mohammedan, in opposing every 
foreign enemy.. At all events, we 
may assume that we have convinced 
all impartial readers that the project 
of maintaining the integrity of Turkey 
is far more practicable than that of re- 
establishing a Greek or new Byzantine 
empire at Constantinople. The Bul- 
garians of Macedonia have lately 
given a proof of the impossibillity of 
forming a Greek empire by closing 
the Hellenic schools in several cities, 
and opposing by every means in their 
power the appointment of Greeks to 
high ecclesiastical offices. The pro- 
gress of knowledge is daily rendering 
the Albanians and Vallachians more 
proud of their national distinctions. 
They boast of being descended from 
the Macedonians and Romans who 
eonquered the descendants of Pericles. 
A Greek government would certainly 
require a much larger military force 
to keep the Christian population in 
European Turkey in subjection than 
the Othoman. The petulant Greek 
is at present a worse master to the 
Albanian peasantry of Attica and 
Argolis, than the phlegmatic Turk is 
to the Sclavonian in Macedonia and 
Thrace. To create a Greek or Byzan- 
tine empire would be to deliver Con- 
stantinople to the Czar of Russia, with 
guarantees for his maintaining per- 
manent possession of it which he 
could never acquire by the sword. 

Itis, however, in the nature of things 
that defeat in the present attempt to 
strangle Turkey should only excite 
the Russian government to redouble 
its eagerness to discover new means 
for renewing her struggle for supre- 
macy in the south-eastern part of Eu- 
rope. For the contest with the Sul- 
tan is in Russia regarded as a na- 
tional and religious warfare. As far 
as the mere separate interests of 
Great Britain are concerned, the pre- 
sent war has shown that we have no- 
thing to fear from the power of the 
Czar. Instead of Russia being in a 
condition to attempt the invasion of 
onr possessions in India, it is evident 
that it is ia our power not only to 
conquer, but also to colonize Kamt- 
schatka and Ochotsk, to endow these 
countries with local governments, nay, 
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even to make them independent states, 
and thus put an end to the authority 
of the Czar in all the countries east of 
Siberia, and exclude the Russians for 
ever from the Pacific and the Chinese 
seas. The ambition of the Emperor 
Nicholas to extend his power and influ- 
ence in Eastern Europe may cause the 
Joss of his dominions in Eastern Asia. 

A hatti-sherif of the Sultan, and a 
law of the Greek kingdom, would be 
sufficient to change the social condi- 
tion and future prospects of more than 
twenty millions of mankind engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, to enable this 
mass of human beings to better their 
condition and augment their numbers. 
These measures would raise up a bar- 
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rier against the further progress of 
Russia, which no power of the Czar 
could break through; and these mea- 
sures, unlike most theoretical reforms, 
may be commenced to-morrow morn- 
ing, when the Divan meets at. Con- 
stantinople, and the council of minis- 
ters is held at Athens. Both the Sul- 
tan and the Greek chambers have 
only to withdraw the weight of o 
pression that now prevents their su 
jects from replenishing the ‘face of the 
earth. This being the case, we do not 
think that our own Government has 
embarked in a desperate undertaking, 
when it engaged in alliance with 
France to uphold the integrity of the 
Othoman Empire. 





CIVILISATION.—THE CENSUS. 


Dm my last letter, dear Eusebius, 
open to your intellectual sight a glimpse 
of the real nature of Civilisation? Not 
that I would presume to imagine I could 
unfold so great a mystery, or to have 
reached the kernel of the nut which 
had broken the teeth of philosophers. 
Truth is as a ball of thread which, 
cast upon the ground, as it rolls un- 
folds itself; it is a lucky catch —to 
have your fingers upon the outer 
thread: a careful following may un- 
ravel the whole, and the inner sub- 
stance become clear and visible, how- 
ever obscured in its involutions. Paint 
your phantasmagoria; let it represent 
a universal tournament, with queens 
of beauty the prizes, and every action 
be of honour, generosity, and love. 
Imagine a romance that shall embrace 
a nation, wise and reverenced age, 
heroic and lovely youth! Why, you 
are laughing doubtless at the rhap- 
sody—the dream. Well, is it not a 
_ dream of civilisation? Honest hands 
were they of the trades in their seve- 
ral guilds that glorified the general 
grace with their proud handiwork, 
emulous of mastership and fair re- 
nown. Maiden-embroidery and horse- 
millinery were of the true materials; 
no shams, no adulterated and knavish 
substitutes. All work was honest ; 
there was an additional worth in it of 
the labour of love. Fast asleep and 
dreaming again will you deem me? 
So much the worse, if it be so very 
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unlike the world we wake into, where 
both romance and honesty are faded 
like old tapestry, and equally derided 
for their out-of-time and seeming un- 
natural quaintnesses. Yet who knows, 
Eusebius, what “the ever-whirling 
wheel” of mutability may throw off 
for our allotment. Old things may 
come round again, tricked anew, and 
bright as all the virtues! 
“ Redeant Saturnia regna.” 

Is this but a peevish humour? Are 
we not, after all, “better than we 
seem?” Have we not greatness in us 
and among us? Truly we have. We 
are on the stage of a serious drama, 
of which the low underplots and the 
interludes are somewhat ridiculous ; 
but it is a grand piece that is being 
acted—that may justify a “ plaudite,” 
ere the curtain drops. Who shall dare 
to say that heroism is dead—that 
honesty is dead? because knavery 
happens to be just now thriving, and 
misealculating economists are trouble- 
some with their false weights ‘when 
the higher virtues are in the scale. 

I emblematised civilisation, in the 


~Chinese lady in japan-gilt frame, like 


a rose in garden enclosure,—the femi- 
nine excellence, that even you might 
not, with an Anglo-Saxon conceit that 
occasionally and for. a moment pre- 
dominates in us all, arrogate to this 
our England all that is good. Queen, 

mpress, or Ladye—they are all one 
and the same—was she once, in the 
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empire of Porcelain. Her picture is 
proof of her once existence, as a 
discovered coin of a reign; and who 
knows if, in the wonders that muta- 
bility is working, she may not again 
rise a revivified civilisation in that 
strange Jand—a new Aphrodite out of 
the sea of its turbulence, when the 
Tartar dynasty shall have quietly 
withdrawn itself; for it is better he 
should escape than she should “ catch 
a Tartar.” My letter concluded with 
the best of conclusions, that civilisa- 
tion is, was, and ever will be, Femi- 
nine Influence. You may not like my 
Chinese model; but you, who would 
rather fight for the honour and repu- 
tation of your great-grandmother, than 
like a Bounderby deny a mother, will 
scan the mystery, and see its perfec. 
tion. 

I was vexed to find nothing of this 
in Census No. 1. There all was of the 
penmanship of Big Busybody, prime 
secretary of Prince Humbug, and I 
felt some pleasure in rolling about my 
tub in contempt. But whether it was 
that the Prince Humbug and his se- 
cretary were weary or hungry, and 
retired, or were shoved for a while 
from their seats of authority by a more 


‘masterly hand, I find quite another 


spirit in about the middle of Report 
o. 2, wherein, in coincidence with our 
—that is, your and my view—the femi- 


“nine element is justly brought out and 
‘duly weighed—its value and impor- 


tance established. The writer of this 
‘portion of the Census, wisely dissatis- 
fied with the assumed causes of our 
|progressive population—namely, the 
mechanical inventions, which have 
‘apparently found employment for the 
-people—ascribes it to the influence of 
the roar in the conjugal state of the 
people. He passes in review the period 
of our history extending from 1651 to 
1751. “The population increased very 
slowly ; and we find that, after the re- 
storation of Charles II., such a gene- 
ral dissoluteness of manners was in- 
augurated as can now be scarcely un- 
derstood; while shortly after 1751 the 
law of marriage—which, like the in- 
stitution itself, had grown inconceiv- 
ably loose, and had at the same time 
been greatly abused—was reformed.” 
Puritanism had drawn the social bow 
with too strong a hand ; the string had 


broken, and it had hastily flown back 
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in the opposite ditection. Profligacy 
was a fashion. The writer is here un- 
sparing, yet justifies his severity by 
authorities given in the notes. 

“The light poets, the players, and 
the gay men and women on town, led 
crowds of votaries into the extreme 
opposite to Puritanism. Young peo- 
ple of both sexes were brought from 
the country to Whitehall, where, in- 
stead of hard lessons of elevated 
thought and patriotism—such as Lady 
Jane Grey and her contemporaries 
learnt from Plato—they masqued, they 
‘ogled, sang and danced, under the 
eye of the ‘ Mother of the Maids’ and 
the higher auspices of the Queen, the 
Queen-Dowager, and the Duchess of 
York, until, wounded or terrified, they 
flew into concealment, or as it was 
everywhere deemed, ridiculously mar- 
ried, and ingloriously discharged the ‘ 
duties of English wives and mothers. 
The sisters, daughters, and wives of 
the loyalest subjects, the greatest gen- 
erals, the wisest statesmen, and the 
gravest judges, figured in the Paphian 
train, glittering and smiling as the 
troop of Boccaccio in the pages of 
Grammont, and on the walls of p- 
ton Court; but with advancing years 
shattered, patched, degraded, fading 


*—as they are seen in the authentic 


memoirs of the age, and life-like por- 
traits of Hogarth.” 

As Hogarth was not born till 1698, 
the tenth year of the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, it is surely straining 
a point for the picturesque effect of 
portraiture, to introduce him as de- 
picting in the dramatis persone of his 
scenic works, the profligacies of the 
reign of the Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II. In the frigid Court of 
William and Mary, “vice lost its 
graces and charms;” but profligacy 
is not at once eradicated; and it 
would be strange indeed if there was 
not enough of it in practice of the 
tien world of fashion to justify the 
satire of the moral painter. The 
“homely but not shining qualities ” 
which regulated the court of the “de- 
vout, chaste, and formal” Queen 
Anne, so designated by Lord Ches- 
terfield, a writer very tolerant of old 
vices, were not suffered to have a per- 


-manent effect upon the manners of the 


people, by the succession of the two 
first Georges. Among all classes 
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“the institution of marriage was un- 
settled to. its foundations.” 

The effect of this state of things 
upon p egpeers was most pernicious. 
The due ratio of increase of popula- 
tion was stayed. A gradual improve- 
ment in the morals of the people com- 
menced after 1751. Lord Hard- 
wicke’s bill, in 1753, was “one of the 
first evident reforms,in the law of 
marriage.” Historians do not express 
the sane sentiments upon the opera- 
tion of this bill—some viewing it as a 
means to secure to the aristocracy 
fortunes by marriages, others as giv- 
ing a greater respectability to mar- 
riage itself. It was at the time con- 
sidered by its opponents as likely to 
affect the population of the country. 
The writer in the Report observes: 
“Experience soon showed, that in- 
stead of stopping marriage, and the 
growth of population, the Act had the 
contrary effect, by. depriving the mar- 
riage ceremony of disgraceful associa- 
tions—by making it not a mere verbal 
promise, but a life contract to be re- 
corded, to be entered into with delib- 
eration by persons in the enjoyment 
of their faculties, and to be kept in- 
violate .till death.” -And here it is 
fair to remark, that probably no small 
share of the disrespect in which mar- 
riages were held, and the consequent 
dissoluteness, may be ascribed to the 
Puritans, who, before Charles’s arrival, 
in 1653, had passed a bill for solem- 
nising marriages by justices of peace. 
The removal of any part of the sanc- 
tity of marriage has a tendency to 
bring it into disrepute; it is better 
that it should be held even as some 
would say with a superstition, than 
merely as a civil contract. which, like 
most other civil contracts, may be 
broken ad libitum by those who are 
willing to incur the penalties. Mo- 
dern legislation has, however, in this 
respect, brought the ceremony of mar- 
riage down still lower than the Act of 
the Puritans, by reducing even the 
official dignity of performance, and 
authorising marriages at the public 
Register Offices. Where there is 
little distinct religious feeling or prin- 
ciple, there is a superstition akin to 


it. And there are few who do not. 


receive or remember, with a sense of 
awe, the solemn words, “ Whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put 
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asunder ;” and the. evil suggestion,’ in 
the contrary case, is ready enough— 
Whom man joins man may put asun- 
der, and if man only, it little matters 
what man. Parties may assume that 
privilege to themselves. It is hard to 
see how the Church of England can, 
at any after time, by their other offi- 
cial acts recognisé such marriages. 
What is to be said of the monition 
or warning, that “so many as are 
coupled together otherwise than God’s 
word doth allow, are not joined to- 
gether by God, neither is their matri- 
mony lawful?” — 

“Since the Act (of 1753) came 
into operation, the registers of mar- 
riage have been preserved in England, 
and. show an increase from 50,972 in 
the year 1756 to 63,310 in 1764. 
“The rage of marrying is very preva- 
lent,” writes Lord Chesterfield in the 
latter year; and again in 1767, “in 
short, the matrimonial frenzy seems 
to rage at present, and is epidemical.” 
After many fluctuations, the marriages 
rose to seventy, eighty, ninety, and a 
hundred thousand annually ; and in the 
Census year (1851) to @ hundred and 
Jiftyfour thousand two hundred and 
siz. Fourteen millions were added to . 
the population. The matrimonial 
“frenzy” which amused Lord Ches- 
terfield was rife in the reign of our 
Third George. You will not be sur- 
prised, Eusebius, to learn, that to 
George IIL, his queen, and the 
example of his court, is ascribed by 
this writer in the Census the change 
for the better in the morals and man- 
ners of the people. Family sanctities 
were established.. The home influence 
of the virtuous mother was felt 
throughout the land. That purity was 
restored which had been nearly lost 
in the moral degradation of women of 
previous licentious times. It is with 
a grateful pleasure, Eusebius, as one 
born during that moral reign, and 
thankful for that love of a mother 
which was its law and rule, and my 
individual happiness, that I make the 
following extract :— 

“ Of the political course of George 
III. and Queen Charlotte opinions 
necessarily still differ; but the truth 
of the testimony to the Queen’s pri- 
vate virtues will be. universally 
admitted.” (Here follows extract 
from Lord Mahon’s History of Eng- 
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land.) “Pure, and above all re- 
7 in her own domestic life, she 
‘knew how to enforce at her court the 
‘virtues, or at the very least, the sem- 
blance of the virtues, which she prac- 
tised. ‘To no other woman, probably, 
had the cause of good morals in Eng- 
land ever owed so deep an obliga- 
tion.” The Queen devoted much 
‘time to the education of her family. 
The simple, pure life of the Royal 
Family soon became known in every 
cottage of England and Scotland, and 
afforded a striking contrast to the 
scandals of preceding reigns. “ De- 
eorum reigned in the court of George 
II[., but it was not the result of cal- 
culation or of philosophy, but of the 
love of order, of duty, and of religion. 
This prince as zealously promoted 
the family, as an institution accord- 
inz to the old Anglo-Saxon type, as 
Charles II. propagated the Oriental 
fashion, or its spurious modification.” 
“He was to the last the ‘ good 
king,’ whom they had pitied and 
blamed, but never hated; for he had 
placed the wife on the throne, whick 
the mistress had usurped; so that the 
‘idea of the English family lived again 
in all its old beauty. And this was 
the great social reform, which —de- 
servedly preceded all other changes.” 
The writer or writers of this Report 
are severe in their strictutes upon the 
‘Marriage Law of Scotland. People 
living in the state of marriage in Scot- 
land are one-sixth less in proportion 
than the people of England. Scotland 
is considered under-peopled. Her 
marriage law has not been reformed 
as in England; the consequences are 
those which operated with us before 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 1753. The 
evidence of the best legal authorities 
is given in the Report regarding this 
evil. Lord Brougham says concerning 
it,—“ As the law now stands, they 
(the parties) have only to go be- 
fore the ostler, or the chambermaid, 
.or the postboy, whoever it is that 
drives them to the country ; or, if they 
reside in the country, they can do i 
before any one witness thal can prove 
it, or even without any witness they can 
do it, if they can prove the date, by an 
interchange of letters and acknowledg- 
ments: they have only to do that, and 
they are married in a trice, and just 
as effectually as the Moderator of the 
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General Assembly can marry them, 
or any of the doctors of divinity in 
their own parish, . . . . . » 61 
should say,” says Lord Brougham, 
“that the law of Scotland as it now 
stands has a very great tendency to 
shelter, and therefore to promote clan- 
destinity, which is in my opinion a very 
great evil in any society. It seems 
to me to be of infinite importance that 
a contract, such as the marriage con- 
tract, should be overt and known to 
all mankind, and above all, that it 
should be easy of proof.” Lord Camp- 
bell is equally strong in his abhor- 
rence of the law as it stands. _ It is in- 
jurious to Scotland as to England ; for 
besides the disgraces of Gretna Green, 
and the evasion thereby of the English 
Marriage Law, it affects Scotland by 
the fact, as noticed by Lord Brougham, 
that English parents of property are 
afraid to send their sons for education 
to Edinburgh, and by the lower ratio of 
increase of population through fewer 
marriages. or the Census shows 
that, “In 1841, of the English people 
in Scotland, 18,562 were males, and 
19,234 were females: of the Scottish 
people in England and Wales, 60,704 
were males, and 42,834 females. Of 
the Irish people in Great Britain, 
219,397 were males, and 199,859 were 
females. The respéctive numbers of 
the ages under and above 20 were not 
distinguished in 1841 ; but the propor- 
tional numbers of males and females 
support the conclusion that the Scotch 
women are forsaken in greater numbers 
than English women, by their country- 
men.” What conceivable reason, 
Eusebius, can be given for the con- 
tinuance of such an evil as this Scot- 
tish- law of marriage? The news- 
papers have recently told us of ashame- 
ful case of a child of about 12 years of 
age taken from a school, and married 
under its vicious protection. Old plays 
and popular novels sufficiently show 
what were the dangers and the effects of 
loose marriages once so common even 
in England. Now, happily, no Olivia 
can be in danger of having the rite per- 
formed by a pretended clergyman. 

believe, Eusebius, I speak of a notori- 
ous fact, that it is short of a century 
since, for election purposes, parties 
were unblushingly married in cases 
where women conveyed a right of 
freedom, a political franchise, to their 
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husbands, and parted by shaking hands 
over a tombstone, as an act of dis- 
- solution of the marriage, under cover 
of the words “till death us do 
part, 5° 

This subject of marriage, of which 
you will see ample details in the Re- 
port, I have dwelt upon to this length 
because it is the very fountain-head of 
that feminine influence convertible into 
a national -civilisation. From this 
arises the institution of the “ Family” 
wherein maternity is enthroned, and 
home dignified by duties and responsi- 
bilities, and all the ties of love and 
the charities that civilise and grace 
life are engendered. These homes 
nestled and neighboured throughout the 
country, each an epitome of the king- 
dom which as a wa they constitute, 
maintain—and may they ever main- 
tain—the best character of our race. 

Whilst we are reading the heart- 
stirring. account of our victories, and 
are justly proud of the blood, sinew, 
and spirit of our race, it is of no small 
interest to see how that stock of man- 
liness is likely to be maintained. You 
will be glad to find, Eusebius, that we 
ean still and may for ages contend 
gloriously with the enemy “in the 
gate,”—ay, not only in our own 
“ gates,” but in any enemy’s gates. 
“The males at the soldier’s age of 20 
to 40 amounted to 1,966,664 in 1821, 
and to 3,193,496 in 1851. The in- 
crease on the thirty years is equivalent 


in number to a vast army of more- 


than twelve hundred thousand men 
(1,226,832).” 

How few of us, Eusebius, would 
wish the realisation of the superfluous 
compliment, “ May you live for ever!” 
For my own part, I-do not think it 
pleasant to have prophetic statistics 
thrust before you like the physicians 
in the Bath Guide. 

The doctors are counting how long 
I shall live; I hope the detail given 
on such heads will benefit insurance 
companies, for whom they seem to 
have been manufactured: I may be 
allowed to doubt if the idle curiosity 
will be of other advantage. If, how- 
ever, you have any ardent desire for 
longevity, and like the gossips would 
keep a crow to see if it be true that it 


lives to a hundred, it may be some~ 


satisfaction to you to know your 
chances. > 
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“In Great Britain more than half a 
million of the inhabitants (596,030) 
have passed the barrier of ‘threescore 
years and ten;’ more than a hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand have passed 
the Psalmist’s limit of fourscore years ; 
and 100,000 the years which the last 
of Plato’s climacteric square numbers 
expressed (9 times 9=81) ; nearly ten 
thousand (9847) have lived 90 years 
or more; a band of 2038 aged pilgrims 
have been wandering ninety-five years 
and more on the unended journey ; and 
319 say that they have witnessed more 
than a hundred revolutions of the sea- 
sons.” Are you so satisfied with Plato’s 
ultimatum, and is it so congenial to 
your “ pleasing hope and fond desire,” 
that you will clap your hands and say, 
* Plato, thou reasonest well”? But if 
you should live to record the age of 
the old crow, I do not see why you 
should be pigeon-holed as an old wan- 
dering beggar, pathetically called a 
pilgrim on a weary journey. Far - 

etter that old age or death, kindly and 
amiably visiting, should find you in 
your easy-chair, resigned and cheerful, 
and sensible of and sensitive to all the 
charities of life. As some check to 
any supposed “ pleasing hope and fond 
desire,” you must be told that ‘ two- 
thirds of the centenarians are women,” 
verifying the distich, 
“The age of man is threescore years and ten, 
But that of an old woman nobody knows when.” 


The Report gives the examples of 
longevity, Thomas Parr and Henry 
Jenkins. Parr lived 152 years, nine 
months—Henry Jenkins 169 years. 
Let me, Eusebius, for your comfort, 
present you with others. Thomas 
Carn died January 28, 1588, aged 
207 years,—parish register, St. Leo- 
nard’s, Shoreditch. And from the 
year 1759 to 1780 died 48 persons, 
the youngest aged 130—eldest 175; 
also in 1797, a mulatto in Frederick 
Town, N. A., said to be 180. Very 
numerous examples aré to be met 
with in Kirby’s Wonderful and Ec- 
centric Magazine, vol. v., amon 
which will be found a true Darby aid 
Joan couple, Hungarians, John Rovel 
and Sarah his wife. John is spoken 
of as in his 172d year, and Sarah in 
her 184th. Their children,” adds 
the account, “two sons and two 
daughters, are yet alive; the young- 
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est son is 116 years of age. Dated 
August 25, 1725.” You will smile at 
the simplicity of the compiler in the 
Report, in dealing in truisms, As, “ it 
can rarely, if ever, happen, that a hus- 
band and wife die in the same instant 
of time,” and, in consequence, that 
“it may be assumed that, practically, 
every marriage is dissolved by the 
death of the husband or wife separ- 
ately ;” that if man and wife were 
universally of the same age, and lived 
out together the whole cycle of life, 
“there would be neither widowers 
nor widows in the world.” That it is 
not so moves very unnecessarily the 
tender bowels of the writer’s compas- 
sion—for besides the “ descendipg the 
vale of years,” and such other fune- 
real expressions, he breaks out into a 
strain of lamentation, which makes 
page xl. resemble the scroll of Ezekiel, 
in which “ was written lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe.” He writes 
like an undertaker, whose lugubrious 
looks and utterances have a prospect 
beyond the assumed grief. I should 
suppose from this expression of very 
superfluous sorrow, that the penman 
had an eye to a new employment in 
the statistics-of-woe line, from the 
Sanitary Commission, while he winds 
up his threnody with a catalogue of 
the “ills that flesh is heir to.” “The 
existence of 382,969 widowers, and 
795,590 widows, some of tender age, 
in every class of soviety and in every 
part of the country, who have been 
left—as well as their companions that 
have been taken—by fever, consump- 
tion, cholera, and the cloud of dis- 
eases that at present surround man- 
kind—stand like sad monuments of 
our mortality, of our ignorance, negli- 
gence, and disobedience of the laws 
of nature; and as memorials, at the 
same time, we may hope, of the suf- 
ferings from which the people may be 
delivered by sanitary discoveries and 
observances.” This ungrammatical 
(for what is the nominative to 
“stand?”) and maudlin passage is a 
puff direct of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. It is like the outpouring, after 
the inpouring of that spirit which 
creates a crying inebriation. It will 
remind you, Eusebius, of the lady 
who was seen to wipe her eyes after 
dinner, who when asked what she was 
erying for, replied with sobs, “It is 
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the anniversary of the death of poor 
dear Queen Elizabeth.” If the writer 
be a married man, and fears death, 
you will see, however, upon a second 
look at the passage, and stutistic de- 
tails elsewhere, that there may be 
some cause for this lamentation. You 
will note, Eusebius, that whereas 
one of the two forming every mar- 
ried couple must be taken before the 
other, the husband is generally the one 
to go. For, seeing that there are 
only 382,969 widowers and 795,590 
widows, more than double the number 
of widowers, the married man needs 
a pretty stiff tumbler at the moment 
of such a contemplation, to give his 
heart any decent hope and comfort. 
I remember once this comfort was 
actually felt by one who had, as he 
doubtless thought, escaped his na- 
tural fate. Upon an attempt to sym- 
pathise with him upon the death of 
his wife, he quickly replied, in a self- 
gratulating tone—* Yes—but it might 
have been much worse, you know I 
might have been taken myself.” The 
calculations prophesy a worse condi- 
tion than that of Sinbad in his con- 
nubial prosperity ; he was to survive 
his wife at least a few hours. 

These statistics miay be useful in 
answering the purpose of Matrimonial 
Register Offices; for they notify in 
what localities widows may. have the 
best chance of finding fresh husbands— 
and widowers, wives. You will think 
it the result of a deep philosophy, that 
this hidden truth is discovered in 
the Report—“ The number of widows 
who are every year left depends on the 
mortality of the husbands;” but as 
much abstruse truth, in the shape of 
matter of fact, may require explana- 
tion, it is thus given—* Where the 
rate of mortality among husbands is 
doubled, the number who _ become 
widows (in italics) is also doubled.” 
Lest this should not be clear enough, 
and clearness is the very virtue of 
statistic writing, know ,that—“Any 
diminution in the mortality of men 
will therefore diminish the relative 
number of widows.” Neither bachelors 
nor old maids (I hate, Eusebius, the 
ill-nature of the world that makes me 
write reluctantly the latter) will have 
reason to congratulate themselves, 
“fancy free” as they may now be 
from the cares and troubles of married 
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life, for there is an intimation in 
this Census Report very awful for 
them. Let them count up with in- 
creasing astonishment at every thou- 
sand, or ten thousand, the married 
couples, the children they are likely 
to produce, and calculate what is to 
become of them. Then let them turn 
to the threat in the Census. They 
really may well be terrified. Lamb, 
in his admirable quaint way, some- 
where speaking of marriages, alluding 
to the happy man who prays to have 
his “quiver full” of children, humor- 
ously protests against having the said 
quiver shot out upon him. Has the 
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an overburthened parent, to deliver 
into his keeping twin-babies and a wet- 
nurse. 

As in No. I. of the Census, so in 
No. II. The great offivial Busybody 
rolls about his tub with a great deal 
of profitless industry. In this part, 
also, are maps and diagrams, play- 
things for little or for grown-up chil- 
dren who want idle amusement. The 
ages of married and unmarried, and of 
husbands and wives relatively, are 
thought worthy of laboured diagram 
and tables. “The degree of dis- 
parity (age of husband and wife) dif- 
fers, and is greatest at the extreme age 


Census speculator taken a seriousof either sex;’ where else could it 


hint from Lamb’s quaint joke? Hear, 
bachelors and maids, what a Census 
in progression prepares for you, un- 
prepared as you may be for i! 

“The great number of childless pa- 
rents, of unmarried persons, of or- 
phans, and of large families, particu- 
larly among the poor, sanctions the 
practice of adoption, and points out 
the propriety of distributing destitute 
orphans and other children—who are 
now kept at great expense by parishes, 
in workhouses, or by societies in large 
buildings—among the childless fami- 
lies, who would cherish the children 
with a sort of parental affection.” 
Would they indeed? Then, if so, Euse- 
bius, you and I, and most people 
beside, know nothing of human na- 
ture. It is hard sometimes to keep 
up the heat of a true “parental affec- 
tion,” but a “sort of parental affec- 
tion,” is a sort of affection below 
zero. The passage doesn’t look like 
wit, but can it be a serious proposal ? 
It will certainly find a place among 
the Rejected Addresses, or among 
those curiosities of thought and in- 
vention which are said to be pigeon- 
holed in the moon. This scheme will 
offer some good subjects for the pencil 
of Punch. The pauper Pater-familias, 
being his own relieving officer, 
walking unconcernedly with his eight 
or nine unprovided-fors hand-in-hand, 
and dropping them one by one, with- 
in unweleoming doors,—or the recep- 
tion by an aged spinster of a big lub- 
berly boy, or an unweaned infant— 
or the nervous bachelor in his quiet 
lodgings, disturbed by an instant de- 
mand upon his dormant affections by 
the entrance of a parish officer and 


be? “The disparity of age has a 
wide range, and the returns show one 
instance in which a man of 30-35 is 
married to a woman 90-95, and four 
in which men of 95-100 are married to 
women of 45-50. In one instance it 
appears in the tables that a girl of 18 
is married to a man of 100; but this 
is an error.” An error indeed in the 
tables! Then why admitted? The 
worst of errors is, to have an error in 
statistics of matters of fact. But I 
doubt very much if it be an error, as, 
if one, it is not accounted for. I am, 
Eusebius, unwilling to spare the cen- 
sus-maker as to his error, because he 
lacks charity in respect ef those “ un- 
protected females,” whose privilege it 
is and ought to be to tell little innocent 
fibs in very delicate matters. What 
business has this big Busybody to 
expose such harmless peccadilloes in 
the face of the world? He would 
drag them bodily unmereifully by the 
hair of their heads into light if he 
could, and did not mistrust the colour 
of it; to announce to the world that 
it is grey at 25: how pitiless he is! 
He publishes as a fact that 35,000 
must have told monstrous fibs. Take, 
Eusebius, the ipsissima verba. “The 
conclusion appears .to be inevitable 
that some 35,000 ladies, more or Jess, 
who have entered themselves in the 
second age, 20-40, really belong to 
the third age, 40-60, to which the 
body of delinquents are transferred 
in Table 7.” Delinquents indeed! 
He is himself the great delinquent, 
for what is it to him, if they profess to 
know their own ages better than he 
can? Whereas his knowledge is 4 
mere pretence made up of odioys 
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figures that nobody can follow, and 
bound up after all in a “more or less.” 
What has a statistician to do with a 
“more or less,” and to pretend to 
matter of fact? But he takes upon 
him to read these 35,000 (though I 
verily believe they are as fabulous as 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Co- 
logne), a lecture on the subject, thus, 
—* Millions of women have returned 
their ages correctly. Thousands have 
pe themselves to be called 20, or 
some age near it, which happens to be 
the age at which marriage is most 
commonly contracted in England, 
either because they were quite un- 
conscious of the silent lapse of time 
(here he is caught fibbing himself, for 
he does not believe any such thing), or 
because their imaginations still lingered 
over the hours of that age; or because 
they chose foolishly to represent 
themselves younger than they really 
were, at the scandalous risk of 
bringing the statements of the whole 
of their. countrywomen into dis- 
credit.” “Scandalous risk” indeed— 
how gauche! here is a deficiency of 
manners and common sense too. He 
ought to know that all their country- 
women would step out in their de- 
fence and vouch for their veracity. 
He had better not be caught among 
them with that tale in his mouth. 
Helen of Troy was, say some over- 
curious people, near wpon a hundred 
when the Greeks and Trojans fought 
their fatal fight about her; but the 
gallant writers of those days had the 
«“ Gentleman Pagans’” forbearance, and 
never said a word about it. Neither 
Homer nor the dramatists after him 
dared the insult upon her feminine 
honour. Although she caused the de- 
struction of Troy, none called her a 
“ delinquent,” though in her modesty 
she gave herself a worse name, which 
out of reverence for the sex I will not 
put into English. Of all “unpro- 
tected females”—something of the 
kind was notieed before—Scotch- 
women are the most unprotected: but 
let them find consolation in a_ spite- 
fal longevity. “Scotchmen die in 
greater numbers than Scotchwomen, 
or they leave the women of Scotland 
at home when they cross the Tweed, 
as well as when they emigrate, and 
dé not marry; or marry English 
wives. So that to 100 men at the 
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ages, 20-48, 40-60, 60-80, 80-100, 
the enumerators of 1851 found respec- 
tively 112, 117, 135, and 159 women ~ 
in Scotland. This great disparity of 
the sexes, which pervades so many 
counties of Scotland, well deserves 
careful investigation, in connection 
with the law of marriage, the house- 
hold manners, and the occupations of 
the people.” Scotchmen leave their 
lasses behind them when they cross 
the Tweed!—a pretty story indeed. 
How should ill - mannered Census 
know that? Did Scotchmen walk 
into England with enumerators at 
their backs? I can’t-believe this, Euse- 
bius; there is another “error” to 
rectify. I would rather think the 
statistics a little cooked in this mat- 
ter, than that they have degenerated 
from the character given of them in 
the song, and in the loving nature of 
their own Bard, who “dearly loved 
the lasses, O!” and described them 
so delightfully, that Englishmen have 
longed to cross the Tweed to get a 
sight of them. Who were they but 
Scotchwomen of whom sang he who 
sang so well,— 
“There’s nought but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes, O, 


What signifies yt life of man, 
An’ ’twere ndt for the lasses, O !” ? 


Be sure, Eusebius, it was the invention 
of some “rejected” enumerator, who, 
in spite for what was above his reach, 
maligned them by insinuation, as the 
fox in the fable did the grapes. 

I must, I grieve to say, check this 
playful vein. Here I find very serious 
matter indeed. I find a sad charge 
against our great trade towns. One 
can almost imagine one sees a Moloch 
enthroned in each,;and children saeri- 
ficed on his altar. This is a frightful 
account,—*“ Of 100,000 children born 
in Liverpool only 44,797 live to the 
age of 20, while in Surrey that age is 
attained by 70,885 out of the same 
number of children born. The pro- 
bable lifetime is about 6 years in our 
unhealthiest towns, 52 years in Surrey, 
and other comparatively healthy parts. 
In Manchester, where the mortality is 
high, 100,000 annual births only sus- 
tain at the ages 20-40, a male popula- 
tion of 38,919; while in all England 
and Wales, where tho mortality is 
now much lower, the same number of 
births produces a constant force of 
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61,215 men at that age, and at other 
ages similar disparities in the numbers 
living exist. Now, the mortality was 
not much less in all England formerly 
than it is now in Manchester, and the 
at diminution in the mortality of 
ngland evidently took place at such 
a period of the last and present cen- 
turies as left proportionally more sur- 
vivors at the ages 20-40 in 1851 than 
at the corresponding ages in 1821, for 
the dangers and loss of life incurred by 
the generations born in the 40 years 
1781-1801 were greater than those en- 
countered by the generations born in 
the years 1811-31.” In a note ap- 
pended, is an extract from the Re- 
gistrar-General’s 7th Report. “In 
Manchester, 100,000 children born are 
reduced to about half that number 
(49,910) in six years.” “The pro- 
bable lifetime is about six years.” It 
behoves the legislature seriously to 
look to this fact. How ean we ex- 
pect God’s blessing upon our boasted 
manufactures, or upon the wealth they 
have accumulated, if obtained at such 
acost of human life? Does this mas- 
sacre of childhood arise from the debil- 
ity of overworked and perhaps too 
youthful parents, from overheated and 
ill-ventilated manufactories, or, as 
may not be unlikely from the tasked 
work of young mothers, at a time 
when they should be chiefly oceupied 
in the care of their offspring? From 
whatever state of things this great 
evil arises, it ought not to be, and 
surely the people as one man should 
look to the Legislature to provide 
proper sanitary and other means to 
check a national cruelty. 

In the page of the Census from 
which I have made the above fright- 
ful extract, I find two curious notes as 
to the difficulty of ascertaining ages ; 
they make one view with some dis- 
trust the dottings down of any and all 
the enumerators. “A statistician of 
eminence informed M. Moreau de 
Jennés, that after many persevering, 
but fruitless attempts, he abandoned 
in despair an inquiry having for its 
object to determine the ages of his 
wife and his cook.” 

“Tn 1841, the Census Commission- 
ers allowed persons of the ages of 34 
or 33 or 32 to call themselves 30, and 
so for other ages.” This little indul- 
gence is amusing; it either shows the 
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commissioners’ despair to equal that 
of M. Moreau Jennés’ friend the sta- 
tistician, or that they had quite as” 
much sense, and a little more charity, 
than the commissioners of 1851. 
After all, Eusebius, there ean be 
but little reliance on any accounts of 
people’s ages ; some falsify out of mere 
Joke at the unexpected question, and 
some on purpose. I have heard of so 
many expedients resorted to, to avoid 
the impertinent questioning, that I give 
little faith to the Census. I know one 
instance of a cook, of at least 270, who, 
hearing from below her master ques- 
tioned, laughing called out 18, so she 
was dotted down at 18; for her master 
—though some, not you, Eusebius, will 
be sorry to hear it—was a clergyman, 
had that grave politeness which dis- 
tinguishes the Church of England 
rectors, vicars, and curates, and I hope 
archdeacons, deans, and bishops, not 
to contradict her; and this clergyman’s 
eonduet I would hold out for example 
to all enumerators and Census men. 
Another case I am acquainted with, 
where a lady, living in lodgings, com- 
municating with an adjacent lodging- 
house, as under one landlady, dodged 
in and out from one house to the other, 
so that she escaped giving in publicly 
her age; but being a conscientious per- 
son, such as those who weekly enclose 
omitted taxes to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, she followed the enumera- 
tor, and gave him a paper with her 
age on it. And here it occurs to me 
to confute the lecturing Census re- 
porter, by a very natural suggestion, 
that if the ages put down by these 
35,000 “delinquents” are erroneous, 
how does he know but that very con- 
scientious returns may have been since 
made—or will be made, and he should, 
from the example of tax-payers, have 
thought it probable—to the great 
“Quintus Flestrin” of a Registrar, 
who has not, and in all probability 
never will, take the trouble to look at 
them. Look at them or not, that is 
no fault of the 35,000 Fair Innocents ; 
and if their conscientious returns are 
but so much waste paper, it is just 
what all the returns, and the whole 
costly Census will be very soon, at 
least as tu this matter of age scrutiny. 
Some I know determined not to sleep 
at all that fatal night, that they might 
conscientious!y escape; some say they 
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could not sleep, dreading what is vul- 
garly called “cold pig,” at the hands 
of an intruding enumerator, because 
they were told the scrutiny would be 
very particular. 

I am just come toa page (xxxviii) 
where the great Gulliver philosophises, 
and is proud of his philosophy. He 
envies astrologists and alchymists, and 
thinks his the only philosopher’s stone, 
as he is quite sure that he has found 
the elixir of life. He boasts that the 
necromancer was nothing in compari- 
son with him; for the necromancer 
only professed to bring up the dead, 
whereas he brings down with a flourish 
of his pen the living to the dead con- 
dition. He proposes himself as the 
only fortune - teller, beating all to 
sticks the great Mistress Williams. 


He will tell you to an hour either’ 


when you were or ought to have been 
born; when. you must die of spoon- 
meat, or live 6 years or upwards by 
natural suction ; when you must marry 
or must live single, and as the very 
pith of his philosophy, that if you die 

oung, you certainly will not live to 

e old. Almanac makers with their 
conjectures are dead; but Gulliver’s 
Census survives to tell all the world 
all that all the world ought to know ; 
and with a pride quite beyond his 
usual modesty, he heads his important 
announcement of his possible doings 
thus, “Useful Applications of Real 
Knowledge.” He promises to be the 
only and true intelligencer, the regu- 
lator of life and death, the marrier of 
children, the director of institutions, 
and the sole physician to “mitigate 
the calamities of premature death.” 
Being assured, Eusebius, that you 
never met with, and probably never 
heard of, so wonderful a Gulliver, I 
extract for your use or amusement, 
according as you may wish to be de- 
ceived or laugh. (qui vult decipi de- 
cipiatur), this account which he gives 
of his marvellous self :— 


“Without entering into any further or 
rofounder analysis, it is sufficiently evi- 
Gent that the returns open a new field of 
hilosophical inquiryintoasubject which 
ie hitherto been treated lightly; and 
that the fortune-teller may yet share the 
glory or the shame of the astrologists and 
the alchymists, whose success was the evi- 
dence of undiscovered truth, as well as of 
their bold rapacity,and of mankind’s cre- 
dulity. The passions and affections of 
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men are governed by laws ascertain as 
those of the heavenly bodies; but it is 
not true—as the phenomena are com- 
plicated—that the acts of particular in- 
dividuals can always be predicted ; and 
in discarding this notion we get rid of 
the vulgar error; but it is true that the 
acts of numbers of individuals can be 
predicted with sufficient certainty for 
practical purposes; for the marriage re- 
turns and these enumerations, in con- 
junction with the Life Table, furnish 
the means of calculating the chances 
that a man or woman, young or old, and 
unmarried, will marry before, in, or 
after a given year of age—of calcula- 
ting the prohability of remaining a 
spinster or a bachelor, or of being in the 
married state at ary given age,—the 
a eg of bearing children,—or of, 

eing a widower or a widow; and 
these calculations will serve, not merely 
to gratify idle curiosity, but to guide 
the course of men’s lives, to regulate 
the population, to make provisions for 
children who marry as well as for those 
who do not marry, and to direct the 
establishment and conduct of social in- 
stitutions which may mitigate the ca- 
lamities of premature death.” 


Facts are not always facts, Euse- 
bius, there are such things as facts 
with a difference—facts that a skilful 
player for mere sport sets up like nine- 
pins, only to be knocked down by the 
hand of him, the judicious bowler, with 
a little bowl that he has in his hand, 
always with a bias, that comes unex- 
pectedly round a corner of the ground, 
and lays every fact prostrate. Thus 
this sporting conjuror, having settled 
the fact that to every one hundred 
husbands who have married once in 
a stationary community there would 
be about 33 widowers, and to every 
100 wives 40 widows, adroitly bowls 
down these faets, husbands and wives, 
widowers and widows; and sets up 
anew his ninepins of somewhat differ- 
ent proportions, saying, “ Instead of 33 
and 40, which are the results of the 
above hypothesis, the actual propor- ~ 
tions are immediately altered by with- 
drawing from the ranks (that is knock- 
ing down by his bias ball) of the mar- 
ried those who have at one time been 
widowers or widows.” This reminds me 
of an accountant who declared in my 
presence that he could make a debtor or 
creditor side appear as he pleased. But 
what is the use, Eusebius, of all this 
real or unreal knowledge, this game 
of ninepins, upon an imaginary popu. 
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lation? Is it to amuse the world, 
which he says is younger than it should 
be—* the population is now younger 
than it would be by the natural stan- 
dard” —that he sets up these chil- 
dren’s plays, these kind of Cheshire 
puzzles; these playthings of diagrams 
and mappings, on which to open his 
tee-totum? Madame de Stael thought 
the world was fifteen years of age. 
Census treats it with toys that would 
befit it in its infancy. I pointed out 
to you some of those childish diagrams 
in my last paper; such as told you 
how you and your neighbour vere ap- 
proaching each other, dreading a colli- 
sion ; of the silliness of Density and 
Proximity Games or Tables. In this 
part I find one searcely less childish — 
a imap of England coloured over with 
hieroglyphies, as hats, hose, guns, 
boots, seems to denote the localities of 
trades, and other figures for occupa- 
tions in mines, &c. Whether gene- 
rally correct or not I eare not to exa- 
mine. I see in one instance an error, 
coal being marked where I should be 
extremely happy if any could be found. 
These sportive maps and diagrams 
must have cost a great deal of money ; 
but also a great deal of money was to 
be earned in providing them, and 
Busybody must roll about his tub to 
show that as every 1000 of the popu- 
lation would have to pay £5, 4s. Od. 
they would not have to pay so much 
for absolutely nothing; therefore, next 
to nothing in utility, but a great deal 
in show, has been turned out of Busy- 
body’s tub as it went round. Thus 
how every body employs himself is 
discovered. I am only afraid of an 
after discovery and enumeration of the 
drones, as some economists please to 
call them, of society; whom, when 
such economists become both enume- 
rators and governors in this our land, 
it may please them to drive out of the 
hive; but who are, and who are not 
drones—like the old epigram in trouble- 
some times, “which is the King, and 
which is the Pretender”—must be left 
for the statistics of some new commis- 
sioners, when universal suffrage and 
the ballot-box prevail. We may have 
a glimpse of the matter from the pre- 
sent Census, which, after enumerating 
the learned professions, gives this im 
portant fact. to ruminate upon : “ The 
three professions, with their allied and 
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subordinate members not differing 
greatly from the average of 37,000 to 
each, amount to 310,730, and their 
importance cannot be overrated; yet, 
in point of mere numbers, they would 
be outvoted by the tailors of the king- 
dom.” This would verify the old say- 
ing, for, m eleetions for a parliament 
man, the “nine tailors” would cer- 
tainly make him. 

The three learned professions, as 
they are usually called,do not very 
much differ from each other in num- 
bers. “The clergy of the Established 
Churches (18,587), lawyers (16,763), 
and the medical men (18,728), differ 
little from each other in numbers ; and, 
in the aggregate, amount to 54,078.” 
These are the guardians of the public . 
morals, rights, and health. If the. 
question of the Roman satirist be 
asked, Who shall watch the guardians ? 
—the inquirer may derive some sa- 
tisfaction in learning, as he may by 
turning to the lists, that there is a po- 
liceman to every three, and a few 
over. ‘The policemen being 18,318 
(a trifle less than the clergy), multi- 
plied by, three, they make 55,024. 
The overplus, 946, -being possibly 
thovgh a proper additional force to 
keep a look-out upon the higher func- 
tionaries of divinity and law; arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans and their 
chapters, lord-chancellors, judges of 
the several courts, &e. &ce.—such jeal- 
ous politicians as Sir B. Hali will 
scarcely think the extra number suffi- 
cient. 

But here, Eusebius, this penman 
Gulliver of the Census seems to 
have committed a numerical error 
—for a statistician strange. It has 
been seen that in the “Results and 
Observations” he has put down the 
clergy of the Established Churches 
at 18,587, whereas in the tabular 
list they stand at 17,621, a differ- 
ence of 966; but I find in Class III. 
p. exxviii., . “ Missionary Scripture 
Reader, Itinerant Preacher, 965,” 
one short of the number. But as 
3 of these 965 are under 20 years 
of age, they cannot be Clergy of the 
Established Church; and if meant to 
make up the number, as in Report, 
18,587, by deducting these 3, the 
amount will be short by 4, Then, 
again, these 965 do not seem to be- 
long to the Established Church, as 
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they follow the enumeration of Wes- 
leyans.* As the religious portion of 
the Census was intrusted to a Dis- 
senter, it is not surprising he should 
make a confusion, in a matter regard- 
ing an Established Church. Of the 
Fourth Class— Poets, Historians, 
Painters, Sculptors, Musicians, Ar- 
ehiteects, Natural Philosophers—it is 
said, “ To this class belong the Shake- 
speares, Humes, Handels, Raphaels, 
Michael Angelos, Wrens, and New- 
tons.” A satirist may say, “I wish 
you may get them.” They may have 
belonged to other Censuses, but how 
belong to this! Gulliver, to magnify 
present times, pluralises them all and 
each. 

I did not expect to find among the 
Occupations of the Fifth Class—ma- 
ternal duties, because maternal and 
paternal duties, one or other, seem by 
their nature to be the participation of 
all classes. But Gulliver Census loves 
to sweeten his bitter of weariness, and 
indulges now and then in a little elo- 
quential gossip, as by the wayside of 
his statistical travel. The duties of 
wife, therefore, turn up as a capital 
subject for a glib pen, and entire men- 
tal rest, the fatigue of the work being 
thrown upon the reader. Census 
also exhibits his easy learning on the oc- 
easion, talks of the “ Guinceontis” and 
of Roman women, quotes the Greek of 
St. Paul, and in a matter of so great 
importance as the boundary or no 
boundary of female rule over a house- 
hold, recommends a new translation 
of the Greek word oxddesnorew, and 
thereby a positive female despotism, 
if he had put it down in plain Eng- 
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lish as I have done. The Rights of 
Women -Society might, with infinite 
thanks, have adopted him into their 
guild. They will not, however, owe 
him an obligation for reminding them 
of Penelope and her spinning maids 
in blank verse, or in vulgar prose of 
“washing, cooking, cleansing, nurs- 
ing, teaching, and other offices,” or, as 
they would deem, impositions of sla- 
very. 

I will not attempt to go through 
the Tables of Occupations. You 
would be astonished, Eusebius, to see 
what multitudes of trades there are 
you never thought of. What a com- 
fort to the prosperous to rejoice in the 
ided that among so many there will 
be sure to be berths for their poor 
relations. Certain practitioners . in 
the medical line will not thank him 
for his classifying them among “ em- 
piries.” “ Empirics of various kinds 
—worm doctors, homeopathic pro- 
fessors, herb doctors, and hydropa- 
thie practitioners, figure in the sub- 
class to a small extent.” 

In what class should he have placed 
statisticians ? 

You will think a chapter of some 
length on “The Birthplace of the 
People” more curious than usefu 
Census professes the tables to be i 
teresting, which is at least a usef 
epithet, offering the largest possi 
latitude to classifiers, “ These tables 
are interesting, as they show the 
composition of the town and_ other 
communities ; the intimate blending 
of people together who were born in 
town and country ; the concentration 
of people in every county, and almost 





* A statistician has no business to take hisreaders into a labyrinth of error with- 








out affording them a clue to get out of it. Essential things at least ought to be 
patent, and not put into a foot-note. I had long puzzled over the figures in the 
text, when I find such a note of explanation :— 


Clergy of Church of England, 17,320 
Channel Islands, \ ; ; J 147 
Scotland, I ‘ ‘ > 1,120 

/ 18,587 


At the same time, reference being made to Summary Table xxvu page ccxl., 
which, to my surprise, I find to be a Table of the Occupations of Women! 

On turning to the tables in which the professions are classified, for confirma- 
tion of these numbers, I find— f 
Clergy of Established Churches in Great Britain and Islands, . 17,621 
being a deficiency of 966. Of this discrepancy, after much search, I find the ex- 
planation in another foot-note, which states that the Clergy of the Established 
Chureh in Scotland are, in the tables, not treated as such, but are classed as 

“Prote stant Ministers.” : 
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in every district, who were born in 
other counties, as well as in other 
countries; and the migration that is 
constantly going on, and was directed 
in the last ten years, chiefly from the 
couutry to the towns, from Ireland to 
Scotland and to England, and from 
the United Kingdom to’ Canada, the 
United States, and Australia.” The 
advantages or disadvantages of emi- 
gration from the mother country, as 
affecting the interests of the nation at 
large, must depend upon the charac- 
ter of the emigrants. Labour and 
industry are capital: in encouraging 
or forcing its emigration surely we 
impoverish the nation. The land, if 
cultivated to its utmost, would re- 
quire all these departing hands. In- 
dependently of what they take out, 
in going, they remove wealth from 
the community. This is shown by 
transfer from one place to another, 
thus in the statisties—*“ So that 4521 
of ‘the youth of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 

“ Essex leave their native counties 
every year, to reap elsewhere the 
fruits of the education, skill, and vig- 
our which they have derived at great 
expense from their parents at home.” 
To this the following note is append- 
ed: “The present value of the fu- 
ture earnings of an agricultural la- 
bourer in Norfolk is about £482, at 
the age of 20—the present value of 
his subsistence at that age is £248; 
leaving £234 as the net value of his 
services. | Consequently, the 4521 
emigrants of this class carry away a 
large amount of capital which they 
have acquired in their native. coun- 
ties.” This view applies also to eml- 
gration to other countries. 

Is a free circulation of the people, 
like a free circulation of its coin, an 
increase of its wealth? It is a ques- 
tion beyond me. The modern facili- 
ties of removal from place to place 
must in many ways affect the popu- 
lation. The Physiognomical char- 
acter will not remain as now, or 
formerly rather, fixed in several lo- 
calities. 

Mr De Quincey, who keenly ob- 
serves and deeply thinks, makes these 

«remarks :-— 

“The character of face varies essen- 
tially in different provinces. Wales has 
no connection in this respect with De- 
vonshire, nor Kent with Yorkshire, nor 
either with Westmoreland. England, it 
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is true, tends beyond all known exam- 
ples to a general amalgamation of differ- 
ences,by means ofits unrivalled freedom 
ofintercourse. Yet, even in England, Jaw 
and necessity have opposed as yet such 
and so many obstacles to the free dif- 
fusion of labour, that every generation 
occupies, by at least five-sixths of its 
numbers, the ground of its ancestors. 

“The moveable part of a population 
is chiefly the higher part; and it is the 
lower classes that, in every nation, com- 
pose the fundus, in which lies latent the 
national face, as well as the national cha- 
racter. Each exists here in racy purity 
and integrity, not disturbed in the one 
by alien intermarriages, nor in the other 
by novelties of opinion, or other casual 
effects,derived from education and read- 
ing. Now, look into this fundus, and you 
will find, in many districts, no such pre- 
valence of the round orbicular face, as 
some people erroneously sappose: and 
in Westmoreland, especially, the ancient 
long face of the Elizabethan period, 
powerfully resembling in all its linea- 
ments the ancient Roman face, and often 
(though not so uniformly) the face of 
northern Italy in modern times.”—Au- 
tobiographie Sketches by De Quincey, p. 
246. 


Family portraits of past gener- 
ations—taken at a time when there 
was little travelling to and fro, 
and a “journey to London” was an 
epoch in a life, and, if the incident in 
Tristram Shandy be borrowed from 
known facts, was a stipulation inserted 
in marriage settlements—family por- 
traits, I say, of those days show very 
remarkable local likenesses. Races 
were preserved, and county differed 
from county physiognomically, as in 
character of soil and climate. Whether 
the more large intermixture, which 
modern habits of travel and removal 
are producing, will be beneficial to 
the health, strength, and~ beauty of 
the race as a whole, or whether for 
other reasons it be or be not desir- 
able, are questions for philosophy 
to determine. If we may form an 
opinion from the physiognomy of 
the people in the parts of England 
that receive large supplies to their 
population from Wales and Ireland, 
personal appearances are likely to be 
much improved. It may be asked, 
also, if a moral improvement is evi- 
dent. The ties of unchanging fami- 
lies, the attachment to local homes, 
if they do not sharpen the intellect, 
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greatly cultivate close affections and 
sympathies; and these home attach- 
ments centralise in the human breast 
that love of country, which is weak- 
ened by being dissipated in a larger 
area. In small circles every indivi- 
dual is known. The consciousness of 
his responsibility to a neighbourhood 
is felt, and this is a moral sense. The 
farther aman goes, and the more fre- 
quently, the sooner he is apt to con- 
sider himself a citizen of the world: 
while trade and merchandise, the oc- 
cupations of most people, encourage 
the ubiquitous idea. Ubiquitous per- 
sons acquire a sharpness, a cleverness ; 
a “vagabond” is seldom a fool, a 
“vagrant” is but another name for 
a knave in our common vocabulary. 
Of local physiognomy and_ person, 
there is an amusing illustration in 
lithographic priat. It is in a ve 

pleasant and useful littke book, Tke 
Greatest Plague of Life, on the rela- 
tive behaviour te each other of ser- 
vants and mistresses. The print ex- 
hibits a female servant who eomes to 
be hired. No one who knows the 
peculiar race could doubt for a mo- 
ment that the woman comes from 
the county Cork. But, doubting if her 
native eountry would be quite accept- 
able, you see at a glance how her 
mouth is made up, and a twirl of the 
brogue is on it to say, what she is made 
to say, that she comes “from Cor-r-n- 
wall.” 
the Census Report is of opinion, that 
a great change will take place with 
regard to the birthplaces of the Brit- 
ish population. Sanitary improve- 
ments may cause that many cities and 
towns will keep up their population ; 
but I think that, while writing the 
following passage, he must have for- 
gotten altogether his statisties regard- 
ing the young population of Manches- 
ter, and the life-duration of six years: 
*« Hitherto the population has migrated 
from the high or the comparatively 
healthy ground of the country to the 
cities and seaport towns, in which few 
families have lived for two genera- 
tions. But it is evident that hence- 
forward the great citics will not be 
like camps—or the fields on which 
the people of other places exercise 
their energies and industry—but the 
birthplaces of a large part of the 
British races.” The former portion 
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of this passage seems to contradict a 
common saying in Somersetshire, 
which you have often heard, Eusebius, 
that those of the hills who marry 
into the low vales seldem live long, 
and vice versa, of the natives of the 
vales thus migrating to the hills. 
There is a universal sense, whether it 
be prejudice, instinct, or reason, that 
proclaims the value of “ native air.” 
The sick seek it for the restoration of 
health, even though it be less pure 
than that they are leaving. A change 
of air from home is a temporary, not 
a permanent benefit; the best change 
after a time is that which takes back 
the patient. Such removals are more 
often for change of scene, and home 
vexations, than for another air than 
the patient’s own native. I-remember 
many years ago an old man in his 
hundredth year -being induced by a 
daughter, under the notion of change 
of air, to come from the hills of Mon- 
mouthshire, where he was born, and 
from which he had never migrated, 
to visit Bristel. I saw him as soon 
as he arrived; he was hale: certainly, 
he fixed his abode in not the cleanest 
or most airy locality. As well as I 
remember, he did not live a week 
there. Old people can ill bear changes 
of localities or habits. It is a well- 
known story of the very old man who 
was, out of an ill-timed compassion, 
taken from breaking stones in the 


The writer of this portion of . road, and transferred to better living 


and no work. He died at once. He 
knew his work was done—his work, 
such as it was, and such as his mind 
was, was his mind’s vital motion, as 
it was his bodily habit. The circula- 
tion stopped both in body and mind: 
it killed him. 

There is something very childish in 
Table to show the tendency of the 
inhabitants of every county “to go to 
London.” A mechanician might make 
a child’s toy of it, as a Roundabout, 
with its horses bridled, and carriages 
ticketed, “ To London,” “ To York,” 
&e., &e. 

Iam glad, Eusebius, after this, to 
come to something really useful, be- 
cause it is of a benevolent kind; and 
that will, [ am sure, cover seme out 
of the multitude of sins of impe:tinent 
statistics. It is, of “the blind and 
the deaf and dumb.” The remay be 
little reason to doubt individual char- 
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ities—but such statistics may be the 
means of directing more earnestly the 
zeal of the Home Department of the 
Government, to provide ample means 
for the alleviation of the unhappy con- 
dition of the blind and the deaf and 
dumb. The blind are to the popula- 
tion of Great Britain and the British 
Islands as 1 in 975. The deaf and 
dumb are to the same poyulation as 
1 in 1670. This is curious. “ Look- 
ing at the distribution of the deaf and 
dumb over the face of Great Britain, 
we find them to be more common in 
the agricultural and pastoral districts, 
especially where the country is hilly, 
than in those containing a large 
amount of town population.” You 
will obserye here ihat deafness is 
united with dumbness. The reason 
_is evident; deafness is generally of 
degree, and so is subject to remedial 
er alleviating appliances; nor in ex- 
treme cases does it cut off communi- 
‘eation of the individual with his fel- 
lows, and it is not unfrequently only 
a pretence. Sturdy beggars some- 
times make a pretence of both calami- 
ties. My father told me that near 
his own door he once saw a beggar 
with a paper on his hat, “Deaf and 
Dumb.” _A friend coming by, my Fa- 
ther called upon him for compassion. 
The friend was suspicious, and said, 
“Deaf and Dumb! I don’t believe a 
word of it. Show me your tongue.” 
By the sudden and peremptory de- 
mand, the impostor was confounded, 
and instantly put out his tongue. This 
account of an. imposture will have no 
tendency to stay charities, because 
they are best bestowed upon institu- 
tions. To be born deaf is to be born 
dumb. There is a most curious case 
of partial dumbness, so vouched for 
by many most respectable witnesses, 
and beyond suspicion, whém J have 
myself known, and who have narrated 
it to me, that, account for it how you 
will, it must be difficult to doubt the 
fact. It is told in Phelps’ History of 
Somerseishire. 

The wife of a farmer near Glaston- 
bury having brought him three daugh- 
ters, in his disappointment at having 
no son, he vowed that if another 
daughter should be born, he would 
never speak to her. A son was born, 
but in him the curse of the vow, as 
it may be well called, was literally 
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realised by a transfer of partial dumb- 
ness. The son up to thirty years of 
age, the duration of his father’s life, 
never spoke to him—nor could he 
speak to any male. At his father’s 
death, this curse was loosened from 
his tongue. To the astonishment of 
all, he could from that day address 
males and females, like other people. 
I believe this anecdote may also be 
found in the Lancet of 1831. Of course 
it will be accounted for as coming 
under the phenomena of nervous affee- 
tions: some will put another construc- 
tion upon it. “ Public Institutions— 
Inmates of workhouses, prisons, luna- 
tic asylums, and hospitals,” make up 
another valuable chapter in the Cen- 
sus. Of prisons, it is said for the 
honour of the fair sex, that they are 
but a small proportion of the inmates. 
“The total number of persons in the 
different prisons, bridewells, eonvict 
depdts, and hulks in Great Britain, on 
the 3lst March 1851, was 26,855— 
22,451 males, and 4,404 females.” Be- 
fore, however, the country can have 
just cause for congratulation upon this 
subject, it ought to know how many 
villains, scoundrels, and thieves ‘are 
roaming or lurking about the land who 
ought to be in prison. This is a matter 
worthy the attention of statisticians. 
But there seems to be a wonderful 
sparing of roguery. It was but the 
other day that I read of a case at one 
of our police-offices, which exemplifies 
this unseemly sparing, A gentleman 
had complained of the total stripping 
of the leaves off certain of his trees 
by juvenile offenders. It turned out 
that they were employed by adulte- 
rators of tea. The magistrate threat- 
ened that, upon a repetition of the 
offence, he would publish the names 
of the employers—why did he not then 
do it? 

I wrote to you in my last but 
slightly of the Malthusian doctrine of 
the law of population. Its selfishness 
was shocking—so shocking, indeed, 
as to lead many minds to doubt the 
benevolence of the Creator as the 
Giver of food, and Maker of his crea- 
tures. I rejoice to find that the truth 
which is in Malthus’s doctrine has been 
sifted from the false. The refutation 
shows how one error in a principle, 
which comprehends, as in ‘this case 
of food and population, two elements, 
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destroys its essential character. Mal- 
thus left out one element, that which 
arises out of the nature of man—man’s 
industry—by which omission he ren- 
dered his theory a theory of cruelty 
and selfishness, and unacceptable, nay, 
odious, to the thinking and feeling por- 
tion of mankind. I quote with pleasure 
the better exposition of that law by 
Sir James Steuart, as given in the 
Census Report, wherein is also a fall 
statement regarding Malthus and his 
doctrine :— 


“ All that is peculiar in this doctrine, 
all that is erroneous, and all that has 
shocked the public opinion of the coun- 
try, ever since its enunciation, flows 
from a flagrant oversight, which might 
be pardoned in a young, hasty contro- 
versialist, but should assuredly have 
been at once taken into account when 
it was discovered in the light of Sir 
James Steuart’s original analytical work 
that had been first published in 1767. 
Malthusianism had, however, become a 


sect; had been persecuted, and was mo- - 


dified and softened, but still upheld by 
its disciples. 

“ Sir James Steuart, who wrote before 
Adam Smith, lays down the fundamen- 
tal principle of Malthus, but limits it 
by a preceding, overruling proposition. 
(1.) We find, he says, the productions 
of all countries, generally speaking, in 
proportion to the number of their inha- 
ditants ; and (2), on the other hand (as 
Malthus asserts), the inhabitants are most 
commonly in proportion to the food. 
Steuart then shows that the food of the 
world may be divided into two portions: 
(A) the natural produce of the earth; 
and (B.) the portion which is created 
by human industry, (A.) corresponds 
to the food of animals, and is the limit 
to the number of savages. (B.) is the 
product of ihdustry, and increases (all 
other things being equal) in proportion 
to the numbers of civilised men. 

“The whole of the chapter on Popu- 
lation in Steuart’s work should be con- 
sulted. Malthus, it will be observed, 
loses sight of his analysis, and through- 
out his work confounds the yield of the 
untilled earth with the produce of hu- 
man industry ; which increases at least 
as rapidly as the numbers of civilised 
will increase until the re- 
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sources of science are exhausted, and 
the world is peopled.” 


And now, Eusebius, I bring my long 
letter to a close. If [have thrown some 
ridicule upon the Census, and laughed 
at some of its childish work, and ‘ 
shown myself rather suspicious of a pub- 
lic Busybody, and, like most people, 
have a general dislike to being too close- 
ly questioned, and being made up, as it 
were, into a parcel or a kind of rail- 
way package on its way to London, 
with a ticket plastered on my back, 
while the inside shall contain an in- 
ventory of all my goods and chattels, 
and a narrative of all my minutest 
concerns, the destination of all which 
parcel of myself is some pigeon-hole 
in a metropolitan office—and for what 
purport, it is past the wit of man to 
divine, but every man’s wit may sus- 
pect to be particularly mischievous to . 
him—although I say I have, and think 
most people have an antipathy to these 
doings of a public Busybody, I am 
not insensible to the utility of a census 
properly directed. Surely the whole 
people have cause to dread the en- 
croachments of Questioners; and it 
has been shown how, since 1801, our 
statisticians have encroached upon 
the Englishman's home, his “castle ”— 
perhaps, for aught we know, under- 
mining it while he is fast asleep. 
That Table of Proximity and Density 
is enough to make a nervous man try 
hourly the extent of his elbow-room, 
to dream of a stream of population 
rushing in upon him, or dropping down 
upon him to crush him, or like wolves 
to devour him, in a land where popu- 
lation may be increasing, and food 
decreasing. We are all, Eusebius, 
nervous about something or other, 
and should prefer being let alone; 
but do not suspect me on account of 
the last sentence to be a Malthusian. 
It must be a wholesome maxim for a 
nation to follow, to obey the command 
“ Increase and multiply,” and trust in 
Him who made us, that he will bounti- 
fully supply food for all. 


Dear Evsestius, 
Vive Valeque. 


o 
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THE SECRET AGENT, 


Tue tales and spirited military 
sketches of Mr. F. W. Hacklander, 
which in Germany have met with a 
highly favourable reception, are pretty 
well known in England, not only to 
readers of German, but some of them, 
if we mistake not, through the me- 
dium of translations. But we are not 
aware that Mr. Hacklinder’s fame as 
a dramatist has as yet crossed the 
water. The author of Guardroom 
Adventures, Soldier’s Life in Peace- 
time, and other pleasant volumes, 
has written two plays, the earliest of 
which is now before us. We have 
nut had an opportunity of seeing it 
acted, but it is extremely amusing to 
read, and must be still more so upon 
the stage. The leading idea of the 
piece, upon which the whole plot 
‘hinges, is excellent ; and Mr. Hack- 
lander, although he may not have 
made of it all that would have been 
made had it occurred to a Scribe— 
deserves great credit for the manner 
in which he has worked it out. We 
miss the wit ard sparkle that a 
French dramatist would have thrown 
into the dialogue, and to which the 
French language is more favourable 
than the German; it: occurs. to us 
more than once, in the course of the 
five acts, that the play would have 
been more effective (and quite long 
enough) in three : but we admire and 
heartily Jaugh at the capital situa- 
tions and guid pro quos in which it 
abounds. Frond an early period: of 
the piece there is little. difficulty in 
foreseeing how it will end; its author 
has not aimed at startling his audi- 
ence by an unexpected catastrophe, 
but has preferred tickling them by a 
succession of ludicrous complications, 
for which he cleverly keeps them un- 
prepared. Throughout the play the 
spectator is, in one sense, behind the 
scenes. He is in the confidence of 
the two lovers, who combine to mys- 
tify an imperious and ambitious dow- 
ager and a set of time-serving minis- 


ters and courtiers, more bent on kee 
ing their places than on doing their 
duty.to their sovereign. The harm- 
less and ingenious contrivances by 
which the duke and_ his pretty cousin 
outwit and frighten with a shadow 
the experienced prime-minister and 
the court chamberlain of thirty years’ 
standing, are all exposed to. the 
amused eyes of the audience as soon 
as they are put in practice. The play 
is one of intrigue, not of mystery, 
and little is left to conjecture ; but 
the interest is sustained to the very 
end, and would be still-more vivid 
and incessant if some of the scenes 
were shortened and the three-act 
form adopted. 

The sovereign of a German. state 
has been for many years dead, and 
his son sits in his’ place, but can 
hardly be said to reign in his stead. 
During Duke A:fred’s long minority, 
and during an extensive tour he sub. 
sequently made, the dowager duchess 
held the reins of state, On his re- 
turn she reluctantly resigned to him 
the name of ruler and the appearance 
of authority—but she resigned to him 
no more. He was told how discon- 
tented the people would be to see a 
change in the cystem that had so long 
existed ; in fact, that they woul 
never submit to it, and that it would 
be perilous to attempt it. The minis- 
ters, who had served long under the 
deceased duke and during the whole 
of the regency of the duchess, were 
devoted to her. Duke Alfred, young 
and inexperienced, fell into the snare ; 
and when, after a time, he perceived 
that he was a mere puppet, and that, 
far from being devotedly attached to 
his mother’s system, the people mur- 
mured at his inactivity, and looked 
to him for the redress of many abuses 
that had crept in under a government 
blindly attached to old and ,time-worn 
institutions, it had become . doubly - 
difficult for him to regain the ground 
he at first had too easily ceded. 
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The least attempt of his at indepen- 
dent action, the slightest indication 
of an intention to govern his own 
duchy, or even his own palace, was a 
signal for intrigues to thwart him— 
for most respectful but ominous re- 
monstrances on the part of the elderly 
ministers, to whom, from his infancy, 
he had been taught to look up as 
his father’s wise and faithful advisers 
and truest friends—and for a display 
of shattered nerves on the part of his 
mother, a stout, resolute, loud-voiced 
old lady, who enjoyed the health of 
a milkmaid, but whose voice dwindled 
and grew tremulous, and who could 
hardly cross the room without assist- 
ance, 2s soon as her son showed a 
disposition to have a way of his own. 
Thus beset and cramped, the unlucky 
duke, nominally regnant, but far from 
dominant, knew not how to break 
the meshes that environed him. He 
was a cipher at his own court; the 
ministers assembled in council in his 
mother’s apartments; the most im- 
portant decisions were come to with- 
out his being consulted; in smaller 
matters, too, he met with systematic 
opposition, for it was feared that, if 
he once tasted the sweets of a little 
power, he might grow greedy and 
grasp at more. Young, generous, 
and loving to see cheerfal faces 
around him, he gave orders that his 
palace-gardens should be open to the 
public, and that the band of his regi- 
ment of body-guards should play 
there on Sundays, and he himself 
took pleasure in walking amongst the 
people. The premier, Count Stein- 
hausen, held this for a dangerous in- 
novation; beeause it had been made 
on the duke’s sole authority. Had 
he been first consulted, he confiden- 
tially informed his old friend and par- 
ticular crony, the Grand Chamberlain, 
he should have found it the most 
fitting and natural thing in the world 
to afford the people so innocent a 
recreation. But, done without his 
previous approbation, he looked upon 
the opening of the gardens as im- 
peer, upon the playing of the 

nd gs a desecration of the Sab- 
bath. He would have done better 
to have left his sovereign at liberty 
to'act as he pleased, at least with- 
in -his own private domain. His 
persistent remonstrances exasperated 
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the duke. They were supported by 
the duchess, whose feeble nerves could 
not endure the noise of the music and 
the coarse merriment of the crowd. 
Her son yielded, but not until he had 
made up his mind to put an end to 
the sort of slavery in which he lived. 
Attached to his mother, notwithstand- 
ing her unwarrantable interference 
with his prerogative, and having a 
regard for his father’s old ministers, 
in spite of the scanty obedience they 
showed him, he was unwilling, and it 
would have been unwise, abruptly to 
assume towards them an attitude of 
defiant opposition. But he was defi- 
cient neither in good sense, in resolue 
tion, nor in wit, and he soon formed 
a plan of his own by whieh he trusted 
peaceably to attain his end. The min- 
ister’s unwise meddling with his gar< 
dens had been the last pound, which 
breaks the camel’s back, and had ex- 
hausted the young prince’s patience. 
He is confirmed in his resolve by a 
revelation made to him by his cousin, 
his mother’s niece, the Princess Eu- 
genie, to whom he is ardently, but 
secretly attached. She informs him 
that negotiations are already in pro- 
gress for his marriage with a princess 
of Brunswick. On learning this, he 
loses all patience, and vows at once 
to show that he is master, not only of 
himself, but in his own dominions. 
Eugenie implores him to be prudent, 
reminding him that an abrupt and 
violent step must draw down upon 
them the anger of the duchess, to 
whom their mutual attachment is un- 
known. He entreats her to advise 
him. In the remainder of the scene, 
the main idea of the play is devel- 
oped. : 

Eugenie. Every step that you take 
@ontrary to the decision of your min- 
isters is unfortunately, as things now 
stand, taken also against your mother. 
You cannot at once openly step for- 
ward and oppose them. You have 
lived too carelessly. You took the 
crown as a plaything, and through the 
inspirations of others, you have hither- 
to worn it as a plaything. They have 
outwitted you; they have made you 
believe that your government could 
prosper and yourself be beloved by 
your people, only so long as you left 
the guidance of affairs to your mother, 
and blindly followed her advice. Be- 
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lieve me, any violent measure will be 
imputed to you, who are little known 
to your subjects, as criminal presump- 
tion, and will be interpreted as a 
wanton desire to destroy all that-the 
Duchess has done for the good of the 
country. 

Duke. ( will begin by appointing a 
new ministry, composed of younger 
men, popular, and with good intentions. 
I will say to them, give mé your advice, 
guide me on this difficult path until I 
am able steadily to pursue it. 

Eugenie. You will not succeed, 
Prince. Who will accept a minister’s 
portfolio without your mother’s sanc- 
tion? Supposing you really were able 
to remove the old ministers, what alte- 
ration would that make in your posi- 
tion? Oh that you had but one friend, 
who would stand by you firmly and de- 
cidedly ! 

Duke. Alas, for such a friend to 
serve me, must he not himself first 
gain the confidence of the country— 
must he not first work himself 
through the labyrinth of intrigues 
that on all sides surrounds me? And 
where is a friend to be found? How 
seldom have princes true friends; 
and a false friend, in whom I should 
entirely confide, were far worse than 
none. Did there really exist a hand 
so powerful as to wrest the govern- 
ment from its present possessors, we 
must bear in mind that power is plea- 
sant to exercise, and- the hand might 
perhaps choose to retain what it once 
had grasped. 

Eugenie. But what other expedient 
is there ? 

Duke. I have hit upon one, and 
should like to have your opinion of it. 
Listen to me. Whether I admit into 
my counsels a foreigner or one of my 
subjects, it will be of no avail; he will 
have his weaknesses—they will know 
how to take advantage of them, and 
I shall be only the more -closely beset 
by snares. 1 will govern, but with 
the aid of a secret agent entirely de- 
voted to me, impenetrable to corrup- 
tion, invisible to all, known to me 
alone. 

Eugenie. And where is such a trea- 
sure to be found ? 

Duke. Not amongst the living ; but 
our faney shall create it. I will take 
an opportunity of mentioning, that a 
person whom I have known upon my 
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travels is coming to pass some time 
in this capital. I will add, that he is 
one of the cleverest, most accomplish- 
ed, and yet one of the most modest of 
men, and that he is to act as my coun- 
sellor and friend. Butas I know how 
many would strive to convert him into 
the tool of their own ambition and in- 
trigues, it is my will that he shall be 
invisible for the whole court. 

Eugenie. Ah, I understand your 
Highness—an excellent idea! You 
thus create for yourself an unseen 
power—the more dreaded because in- 
visible and inaccessible to all. The 
mere belief in the existenee of such 
a being will spread alarm and dis- 
trust in the ranks of your foes. They 
will lose all feeling of security so soon 
as they believe themselves under the 
eye of an invisible observer. . 

Duke. Yes, feel that to be the only 
means of conquering my rightful po- 
sition. 

The Secret Agent is now soon 
brought into play. In the next scene- 
the Duke announces to his mother his 
friend’s approaching arrival. She is 
startled at the idea of a stranger ap- 
pearing at court as her son’s most inti- 
mate and trusted companion—as a’ 
favourite, in fact. He will not appear 
at court, the Duke replies: he is not a 
man of high family—he loves not much 
society, is of studious habits, and some- 
what of a man-hater. But he is most 
honourable and intelligent, and has ren- 
dered the Duke great services. The: 
Duchess still objects. We must tell: 
people, she says, who the young man 
is, and what he does at our court. 

Duke. Certainly; we ean say that 
he attends to some private foreign af- 
fairs of mine, and is in connection with 
the neighbouring courts. TF eall- him 
my secret agent. ‘ 

Duchess. But that designation ? 

Duke. Is, for the eourt, but-a name ;' 
but for me, he really is a secret agent.. 
I will soon prove to you that he is a 
man who has good information. ‘To- 
day, for instance, he writes me from 
Brunswick 

Duchess. From the court of Bruns- 
wick ? 

Duke, (nods.) He writes me acharm- 
ing piece of news. You know the 
Princess Amelia ? 

Duchess, (astonished.) Yes, certain« 
ly, and—— . 
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Duke. My Secret Agent writes to me 
concerning her, and mentions, amongst 
other things, that there is a project at 
our court to bring about a marriage 
between the Princess and myself, 

Duchess. Who writes that ? 

Duke. My Secret Agent. Mother, 
mother, is it possible there is any 
truth in it? Have they ben again 
manceuvring, without my knowledge, 
things that so nearly concern me? 

Duchess, Not so, my son. I con- 
fess to you that the idea had occurred 
to me, and I was on the point of speak- 
ing to you of it. 

Duke. Oh, indeed ! 
~ Duchess. I consider it time to think 
about a suitable alliance for you. 

Duke. Certainly; and what they 
write to me concerning the Princess 
Amelia— 

Duchess. Who writes ? 

Duke. My Secret Agent ;—might 
well dispose me at once to coincide 
in such a project. He represents her 
as a very charming person; young, 
handsome, witty, and amiable. Really 
I might do much worse than ally my- 
self with the court of Brunswick. 

Duchess. Your Secret Agent writes 
the truth. (Aside) He is perhaps sent 
from Brunswick. (Aloud) 1 thank 
you heartily, my dear son, for the 
words you have just spoken. They 
make me very happy. The good 
sense and readiness with which you 
enter into my dearest wish, are alone 
able to sustain my failing health and 
feeble nerves. 

Duke. Grant yourself a little re- 
pose. You seem fatigued. We can 
talk about these things some other 
time. 

Count Steinhausen has evil forebod- 
ings on learning from the Duchess that 
her son expects an old friend who 
enjoys his. confidence, is to remain 
unseen by all, and has _ heralded 
his arrival by the communication to 
the Duke: of so important a state 
secret as the projected alliance with 

_ the house of Brunswick. But he flat- 
ters himself he shall soon discover the 
name and proceedings of the mysteri- 
ous personage. That afternoon, when 
‘the court are assembled and awaiting 
the dinner hour, George, the Duke’s 
gentleman of the chamber, who has 
long been dissatisfied to find that he 
enjoys less influence than the last of 
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the Duchess’s ladies; and on. whose 
fidelity and discretion the Duke knows 
he can depend, enters and makes a 
communication to the Chamberlain, 
who, in his turn, announces to the 
Duke, with an air of great astonish- 
ment, that his Highness’s Secret 
Agent has just arrived, The Duke 
immediately retires to his private 
apartments to receive the mysterious 
stranger, leaving the cout, and 
especially the Premier and the Grand 
Chamberlain, puzzled, anxious, and 
with an unpleasant presentiment. 
And the first act concludes. 

In the second act the Secret Agent 
is in full activity. In the first scene 
the Grand Chamberlain soliloquises 
his uneasiness. He has in vain en- 
deavoured to find out something about 
the Duke’s new friend: all his wily 
offers of service, of apartments, car- 
riage, horses, &¢., have been declined ; 
during the whole of his thirty years’ 
service at court he has found no knot 
so difficult to untie, no secret so im- 
penetrable to his acuteness. He and 
Count Steinhausen lay their heads 
together, but the sole result is an 
agreement to support each other 
staunchly against the redoubtable and 
invisible influence. Incidents soon 
oceur to augment their alarm. His 
Highness, it is presently announced 
by George, will not require the usual 
morning report. He will know, with- 
out that, what is going on. ‘The 
ministers can assemble, as usual, in the 
Duchess’s apartments. Is his High- 
ness unwell? Count Steinhausen in- 
quires. Not in the least, on the 
contrary, in perfect health and spirits, 
and at that moment transacting busi- 
ness in- his cabinet with—his Se- 
cret Agent. The Count’s alarm is 
doubled. Hitherto the Duke has al- 
ways been so*eager to know all that 
went on, so displeased when he 
thought anything was kept from him, 
and now—the change is great indeed, 
and bodes no good. Steinhausen bids 
the valet-de-chambre announce him to 
the Duke, as particularly desiring an 
audience. This is granted, and the 
minister craves permission to present 
to his Highness his nephew, Count 
Oscar, on his return from his travels. 

Duke. Ah! I remember him well. 
He is a little younger than I am; an 
agreeable young man and a good 
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rider. 1 shall be glad to see him. 
(Count Steinhausen bows low.) He 
will remain here some time, I hope. 

Count, (coughs and lvoks cautiously 
around him.) © Your Highness will 
perhaps permit me to make to you a 
confidential communication with re- 
gard to my nephew. 

Duke, (smiling.) A confidential com- 
munication—to me? A real secret, 
known perhaps, as yet, to none but 
to my mother and to you? No, 
no; I am not curious, nor care to 
be intrusted with such important 
matters. 

Count. But itis a matter that con- 
cerns your Highness’s house, and which 
will probably not be communicated to 
you for some days by her Highness 
the Duchess. 

Duke. Indeed! Well, I can wait. 
—Or what should you say, my. dear 
Count, if I already knew something 
of your secret ? 

Count, (astonished.) 
gracious intention— ? 

Duke. Of my mother with respect 
to— 

Count. The marriage of my nephew 
-with— 

Duke. Exactly so. 

Count. With the Princess Eugenie ? 

Duke, (aside.) What! (Collects 
himself, aloud.) She has for some time 
thought of marrying the Princess, and 
as regards your nephew— 

Count. Your Highness was fully 
informed of the project ? 

Duke. Certainly. 

Count.. By her 
Duchess ? 

Duke. No; by my Secret Agent. 

Count, (aside.) The devil! He is 
well informed. The subject was 
broached ‘this morning for the first 
time. 

Duke, (glancing over a newspaper. ) 
Is that all you have to say, Count? 
You see that your secrets are to- 
day valueless for me. I know them 
already. 

Count. Yes, your Highness; and I 
am quite astonished—eonfounded. 

Duke. It certainly is a pity, my 
dear Count, that you should have 
waited to be frank with me, until 
the very day when your frankness is 
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of no avail, since, as you perceive, I” 


am informed of everything. 
Count. Of everything? 
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Duke. By my Secret Agent. 

Count, (after a little struggle with 
himself.) True it is, jomo: Yiathon, 
that I have constantly reproached 
myself and regretted that we were 
not permitted to inform you of every- 
thing that passed, as it certainly is my 
duty toinform you. But your High- 
ness is aware of the ardent wish of 
her Highness the Duchess— 

Duke. Yes, yes! 

Count. To work secretly for your 
Highness’s good—so that it was im- 
possible for us— . 

Duke. Enough of apologies, my good 
Count! What is done cannot be un- 
done, and for the future— 

Count. I am fully resolved to ob- 
serve only the interests of my most 
gracious master. 

Duke. Why so? That would cause 
you unpleasantness with my lady 
mother. I now know everything that 
you could possibly communicate to 
me. 

Count. Everything, your Highness? 

Duke. Everything, Count Steinhau- 
sen. 

Count, (takes a paper from his port- 

folio.) Not excepting the contents of 
this despatch to the court of Bavaria ? 
. Duke, (rejects the paper by a motion 
of his hand.) Doubtless that also, and 
if not, 1 am sure to learn it to-day in 
a manner less compromising for you. 
(The Count gazes hard at the Duke.) 
Through my Secret Agent. (Gravely.) 
Yes, my dear Count, the time is gone 
by when a communication of that kind 
from you, which it certainly is quite 
your duty to make to me, might 
have been reckoned as a service ren- 
dered. 

Count, (wipes the perspiration from 
his forehead.) I am in despair, your 
Highness! But since you are acquaint- 
ed with the contents of this paper, 
suffer me to beg that you will be gra- 
ciously pleased to favour me with your 
opinion of them, that I may be able 
to act conformably with your High- 
ness’s wishes and interests. 

Duke, (takes the paper and glances 
over it, represses a movement of sur- 
prise and displeasure, and speaks in 
a firm and decided tone.) 1. knew ‘of 
I shall give my opinion 
of it to my mother, but will not men- 
tion that I have heard of it from: you. 
(With a forced smile.) Go and make 
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your report; you might compromise 
yourself by remaining too long alone 
with the reigning Duke.: 

Count, (going out.) This agent is a 
demon, ) deals in the black art. 

Duke, (rings. To the servant who 
enters.) My hat, my sword!—I must 
take a turn in the park; my. heart is 
too full; I want-fresh air. Intrigues 
without end! So to manceuvre be- 
hind my back, to settle the most im- 
portant affairs without saying a word 
of them to me! (At the door he meeis 
the Princess, and returns with her into 
the apartment.) Ah, Eugenie, I am re- 
joiced to see you for a moment alone! 

n two words our plan perfectly suc- 
ceeds. My Secret Agent is already 
one of the most dreaded personages at 
the court. All think themselves ob- 
served by him, no man trusts another 
—hardly trusts himself—and our most 
dangerous foes hasten to confide to us 
their secrets. 

Some amusing scenes follow this 
one. All the principal personages of 
the piece, namely the . Duke, the 
Duchess, Eugenie, Count Steinhausen, 
his nephew, and the Grand Chamber- 
lain, are assembled in the saloon in 
which the whole action of the comedy 
passes (the scene is not once changed) 
when the Duke is observed to be look- 
ing attentively out of the window into 
the park. The obsequious courtiers 
make remarks to him on the beauty 
of the scenery, on the advantageous 
point of view, on the good effect of a 
new ornamental summer-house, on the 
splendour of a gigantic flowering aloe. 
The Duke allows them to see that it 
is none of these.things that fix his at- 
tention, and their curiosity becomes 
excited. “I think,” he at last carelessly 
remarks, “ that, if I was not mistaken 
I saw my Secret Agent pass yonder, 
through the great alley, leading to the 
basin.” He then leaves the apartment, 
and forthwith Count Steinhausen sends 
his nephew to seek the Duke’s myste- 
rious counsellor, whilst the Chamber- 
lain hurries away, also bent upon mak- 
ing his acquaintance. Whilst the two 
courtiers are thus employed, a scene 
takes place between the Duke and his 
mother. The former intimates to the 
Duchess that he is disposed to concern 
himself more than has been his wont 
in state affairs, which are often closely 
connected with his own private affairs, 
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He refers to the question of his mar- 
riage with the Princess of Brunswick, 
as one concerning him alone, and on 
which he alone will decide: takes his 
mother to task for disposing of Eu- 
genie’s hand without consulting him, 
the chief of the house; and finally 
comes to the treaty with Bavaria, the 
particulars of which he had so cleverly 
extracted from Count Steinhausen, 
and with reference to which, he says, 
he has thought it his duty to send pri- 
vate instructions to his ambassador at 
that court. The Duchess is astounded 
at the extent of his information, for- 
gets her nerves, gets angry, and in- 
veighs in good round terms against 
the wretched spy, the Secret Agent, 
from whom her son invariably assures 
her that he has learned the things 
which she had thought to keep from 
him. After an interview with Count 
Steinhausen, she makes up her mind 
to leave the capital for a country villa 
of her own. The palace she finds un- 
bearable since the arrival of the in- 
triguing stranger whom none can dis- 
cover, but who discovers everybody’s 
secrets. The Count is alarmed at the 
idea of being left to bear the brunt of 
the Duke’s displeasure, which he feels 
he has deserved. He is mistaken, 
the Duchess informs him. She is go- 
ing to passa part of the summer at 
her villa of Caserta, in order to escape 
from a residence where the ground is 
mined under her feet by an inscrutable 
opponent. Her son may remain with 
his Secret Agent; the ministers are 
invited to accompany her. She de- 
sires the Grand Chamberlain to have 
her carriages immediately prepared ; 
the Princess will go- with her; her 
ladies can follow the next morning. 
In half an hour, the prompt and im- 
perative dame requires her carriages 
to be ready at the garden gate. The 
Chamberlain is confounded by the sud- 
denness and rapidity of the move. 
The Duke, he observes, does not ap- 
pear to intend quitting the capital, for 
he is out shooting. So much the bet- 
ter, says the Duchess to herself, and 
goes into her apartments to give direc- 
tions concerning the journey. “Count 
Steinhausen, left alone, paces the 
stage in much perturbation. 

Count. This goes too far, and, on 
duly weighing the matter, it is not in 
accordance with my duty to his High. 
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ness. But what shall I do? The 
Duchess is roused, I know the strength 
of her will; there will be no turning 
her from this decision. If the Duke 
were only here! So fine an opportu- 
nity to display myself as his most faith- 
ful servant will hardly again occur ; 
but then it is impossible to refuse obe- 
dience to the Duchess. Hitherto all 
orders have emanated from her, it 
were rebellion against the highest au- 
thority. (He walks up and down.) 
Stop !—that may do! That way it is 
ossible. Yes, yes, I preserve the 

uchess from a rash step, and the 
Duke will thank me for it. 


(The Grand Chamberlain enters.) 

Chamberlain.—The carriages are 
ready; but I entreat your Excellency 
to give me something in writing, to 
justify me in case of need. My head 
swims. Castle, corridors, staircase, 


carriages, everything seems turning 


round with me. 

Count, (gravely.) My dear Lord 
Chamberlain, we are in a very impor- 
tant crisis. You must not accompany 
the Duchess, I fear. 

Chamberlain. My disgrace—my in- 
attention yesterday at table. 


Count. Possibly. It is not long since 


I told you that events would here 
come to pass, whose force we should 
be able to resist oaly by sticking firm- 
ly together. 

Chamberlain, (grasps his arm.) 
You see how I cling to you. 

Count. Good! Stand by me steadi- 
ly. I know your presence of mind. 

he: parry My God! What must 

0? 

Count. Not much ; merely announce 
to the Duchess that the carriages are 
ready, and then, looking at me with 
an air of embarrassment, you will add ; 
But !— 

Chamberlain, (looking very much 
embarrassed.) But! 

Count. But!—Your face is really 
capital !— 


(Enter the Duchess and the Princess.) 

Duchess. We are ready. Now, 
gentlemen,—what is the matter? 
Count Steinhausen, how thoughtful 
ou look !—and you, my Lord Cham- 
erlain, what has occurred so to dis- 
compose you? 

Chamberlain, 


dreadfully 
confused.) But!— 


(looking 
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Count. (aside to him.) Not yet! 

Duchess. Now my Lord Chamber- 
lain, have you attended to my com- 
mands ? 

Chamberlain. Y our Highness’s orders 
have been exactly fulfilled, the car- 
riages are ready, but—(he looks at the 
Count.) But— 

Duchess. But what, my Lord? 

Count. Speak out, inform her High- 
ness of what you have heard! 

(Chamberlain, in the utmost embar- 
rassment, shrugs his shoulders.) 

Duchess. Am I at last to know what 
this means? 

Count. My Lord Chamberlain is 
quite beside himself—it is indeed a 
very strange circumstance—word has 
been brought from the guardhouse 
that the strictest orders have been 
given to allow no carriage whatsoever 
to leave the palace this evening. 

Duchess. No carriage to.leave the 
palace ? 

Count. That was the order, was it 
not so, my Lord? 

Chamberlain, (who looks with pro- 
found astonishment at the Count, in a 
lamentable tone.) Yes, that was the 
order. 

Duchess. And from whom did that 
order proceed ? 

Count. From his Highness the 
Duke. , 

Duchess. (to the Chamberlain.) From 
the Duke ? 

Chamberlain. From his Highness 
the Duke. 

Duchess. And who brought the or- 
der ? 

Count. The Secret Agent. 

Duchess. What is this I hear, my 
Lord Chamberlain, who brought the 
order ? 

Chamberlain. (drawing deep 
breath.) The Secret Agent. 

Duchess. (with an air of resig- 
nation.) Tis well, my Lords ; my jour- 
ney is postponed until to-morrow 
morning. 

The Duke is somewhat astonished 
to find that his Secret Agent has been 
acting independently ; but on learning 
from George—who since the arrival 
of the mysterious counsellor has found 
his importance increase, and is noticed 
by the Duchess’s ladies—his mother’s 

~ proposed escapade, he presently guesses 
that it is Count Steinhausen, whose 
carriage just ther diives into the court 


a 
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who has invented an order to prevent 
her departure. He gives instructions 
to his valet, and withdraws into his 
cabinet in time to avoid the Count. 
One of the first things Steinhausen 
learns from George, who skilfully se- 
conds his master’s schemes, i:, that at 
breakfast that morning the Secret 
Agent has made a complaint of- 
him, for having given an order in his 
name. The Count, who is perfectly 
terrified at this prompt discovery of 
an act he had taken every precau- 
tion to conceal, endeavours to in- 
duce George to obtain him an inter- 
view with the mysterious stranger, 
makes great promises, and at last ob- 
tains from the valet the assurance that 
he will do his best. Left alone, the 
puzzled Steinhausen reverts to the 
discovery of his having given the order 
that detained the Duchess, and asks 
himself how it can have been made. 
His suspicions at last rest upon the 
Grand Chamberlain, the only person, 
he thinks, who can possibly have be- 
trayed him. The chief officer of the 
court believes himself in disfavour with 
the Duchess, in consequence of a re- 
cent slight piece of negligence on his 
part, and doubtless he is trying to gain 
favour with the Duke by betraying 
the ally whom he had recently promised 
to stand by to the last. The Duke’s 
plan is succeeding even beyond his 
expectations; mistrust and discord al- 
ready spring up amongst his opponents. 
When Count Oscar went out into the 
park to look for the Secret Agent, he 
fell-in with an elegant-looking young 
man, who he doubted not was the per- 
son he sought. “He made his acquaint- 
ance, talked with him about the park 
and the weather, dogs and horses, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to lead him 
to topics of stronger interest. He was 
not even able to enquire his residence, 
owing to the sudden manner in which 
the stranger took his leave, and disap- 
pened amongst the shrubberies. He 
as just given his uncle these particu- 
Jars, and has learned from‘ him the 
projected most advantageous alliance 
with the Princess Eugenie, when the 
Grand Chamberlain enters. He too 
has seen the Secret Agent. He found 
him feeding the ducks in the great 
basin, made his acquafhtance, and had 
the waterworks played for his gratifi- 
..tion. He describes him as a short 
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elderly man, and is unmercifully quiz- 
zed by the Count, who informs him 
that he has. taken all his trouble for 
the wrong person, for some harmless 
saunterer in the park, that the real 
agent is young, tall, slender, and a 
former college companion of Oscar's 
who had met him the day before. Pre- 
sently the Chamberlain begins to sus- 
per the Count of secretly courting the 

uke, and of playing him false. In 
his turn he tries to prevail upon George 
to present him to the Secret Agent, 
whom he is still convinced he has talked 
with in the park: being confirmed in 
that belief by the valet’s admission 
that the description he gives of his ap- 
pearance corresponds with the reality. 
George promises to acquaint the Se- 
eret Agent with his wishes. 

As may be supposed, the Duchess’s 
nerves were at the very worst, in con- 


‘ sequence of the prohibition of her de- 


parture. She made bitter complaints 
to her son, and then returned to the 
subject of the double marriage she had 
set her mind upon, entreating the 
Duke for God’s sake to leave her quiet, 
which meant, in her mouth, to let her 
have her own way in everything. In 
despair at her obstinacy, the Duke 
was on the point of confessing all to 
her, the device of the Secret Agent and 
his love for Engenie, and of entreat- 
ing, as the reward of his frankness, 
her consent to his union with his 
cousin. But this weakness was but 
momentary, and he fortunately ab- 
stained from a step which would have 
deprived him, in an instant, of the 
vantage ground he had won. He saw 
Eugenie, put her on her guard, and 
entreated her to be firm. His mother, 
he knew, was about to propose to her 
the hand of Count Oscar, and the 
good lady’s proposals of that kind 
strongly resembled commands. He 
was not mistaken. In a long scene 
the Duchess informs her niece that 
the Duke is to marry the Princess of 
Brunswick, and that she has found a 
husband for her in the person of the 
younger Count Steinhausen, to whom 
she has promised her hand. Eugenie 
objects that she has not been con- 
sulted; the Duchess appears to think 
that would have been unnecessary 
previous to the arrangement of the 
affair, but consults her now that the 
thing is done. The imperious lady 
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has no notion of any one but herself 
having a will. Driven into a corner, 
Eugenie intimates that she has already 
given away her heart. The Duchess 
is indignant. At that moment the 
Duke appears at the door of his 
cabinet. 

Duchess. What do J. hear, unhappy 
girl? How must I understand your 
words? You love? 

Duke, (aside.) "Tis the first time 
that I play the eavesdropper, and assu- 
redly it shall be the last; but who 
would now quit this place ? 

Princess. Yes, I Juve. 

Duchess. Unheard- of boldness ! 
When did this inclination arise ?—who 
is its object? Must I dread your 
answer? 

Princess, Unfortunately, Duchess, 
my answer can hardly be satisfactory 
to you. Ido not love him whom you 
have fixed upon for my husband, and 
whom I yesterday for the first time 
saw ; but the man whom I do love, I 
love with the whole strength of my 
heart; should I otherwise have dared, 
should I have had the courage, to make 
you this confession, opposed to your 
wishes, to your commands ? 

, Duchess. And the person? 

Princess. I seazcely dare to name 
him. 

Duchess. What am I to hear? 

Princess. Oh! your Highness, I am 
grieved at this scene, grieved to be 
compelled to name to you him on 
whom my affections are fixed. I well 
know that I shall hardly or never ob- 
tain your consent; but do not on that 
account suppose, Duchess, that the 
object of my love is unworthy of me. 
Not so, indeed, for he is one of the 
best and noblest men at this court. 
(Duchess makes a gesture of astonish- 

ment.) 

Princess. Yes, at this court; but 
the position he occupies is so peculiar 
that I scarcely dare to explain myself 
more fully. 
(Further signs of astonishment on .the 

part of the Duchess.) 

I well know that the whole weight 
of your Highness’s displeasure will fall 
upon me, and yet is the moment come 
in which I can neither deny, nor re- 
cede, nor yet keep silence. Oh! 
Duchess, I am grieved, inconsolable. 
I feel how much you will blame my 
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truly unhappy attachment. I love— 
I love—the Duke’s Secret Agent! 
(During the last sentences the Duchess 
has slowly risen; the Princess falls 
at her fect.) 

Duchess. Horror! 
to know me, Princess ! 

(Hurries out in great anger. The 

Duke steps forward, genily raises 
the Princess, and kisses her hand). 

Princess. Oh, heavens! Your High- 
ness has overheard me! 

Duke. Yes, Eugenie, it was the hap- 
piest moment of my life. How hearti- 
ly do J thank you, in my own name, 
(smiling) and in that of my Secret 
Agent. 

Early in the fourth act occurs a 
long and not unimportant seene be- 
tween the Grand Chamberlain and 
Oscar. The young Count is greatly 
amused to sce the whole court electri- 
fied by the proceedings of the Secret 
Agent, and its chief personages danc- 
ing just as the Duke pleases to pul} 
the strings. He ventures a shrewd 
suspicion that the Seeret Agent is an 
imaginary being, and that the Duke 
is amusing himself at the expense of 
all around him. The Chamberlain is 
down upon him like lightning. Oscar 
had asserted that he had conversed 
with the Secret Agent, and that he 
was an old college friend of his. He 
now admits that he was previously 
unacquainted with the young man he 
met in the park, and that his uncle had 
jested when he said that they had 
been at college together. The Cham- 
berlain is more than ever convinced 
that Count Steinhausen is not acting 
openly with him, and that the elderly 
gentleman for whom he set the whole 
waterworks of the park plashing and 
springing, is the right man, the real 
Simon Pure. To cure Oscar of his 
scepticism on the subject of the mys- 
terious agent, he informs him, in strict 
confidence, that the Princess Eugenie 
is in love with the Duke’s enigmatical 
adviser. The Chamberlain is not 
aware of the projected marriage of the 
young Count and the Princess." It is 
now Oscar’s turn to start and be con- 
vineed ; and he vows to himself to find 
out the Agent and challenge him to 
mortal combat. This scene is followed 
by one between the Duchess and her 
son. She denounces the Secret Agent 


You shall learn 
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as a spy and a traitor, declares her 
detestation of him, and hepes that she 
never may see him but once, at the 
moment of his departure, to express 
to him her abhorrence. Before his 
arrival her son. was dutiful and pliant, 
and to his evil suggestions she attri- 
butes all the unpleasantness, and the 
conflict for power, that has since oc- 
curred between then. The Duke 
coaxes her, and propuses a treaty of 
eace, on conditions acceptable to 

oth parties. The Duchess is willing 
to conclude it, but on one sole con- 
dition,—that the Secret Agent shail 
quit the court. This the Duke refuses, 
but presently offers to compound the 
matter. On condition that his mother 
shall arrange the breaking off of his 
projected marriage with the Princess 
Amelia of Brunswick, he promises that 
she shall see the Secret Agent, and 
that then, if she still insists upon it, 
he shall quit the court. After some 
reflection she agrees to this compact, 
and asks when she is to see him. The 
same evening, is the reply—when she 
and the court are assembled in that 
saloon, the Secret Agent shall come 
out of the Duke’s private apartments 
and present to her an. unimportant 
paper. Thus we have everybody hop- 
ing or expecting to see the Secret 
Agent. Oscar is everywhere seeking 
him, to call him to an account for 
Eugenie’s attachment. Count Stein- 
hausen and the Grand Chamberlain 
have each separately been promised 
by George (who is instructed by the 
Duke), an interview with the Secret 
Agent immediately after nightfall. 
One condition is imposed upon them, 
namely, that they are to meet him in 
the dark. It is the only way in which 
he can be prevailed upon to make their 
acquaintance. The scenes that follow 
are rich in complications and dramatic 
situations. 

Count, (enters softly, coughs). Hem! 
—hem!—hem! There seems to be 
no one here as yet. I am the first, 
and I only hope the Secret Agent 
will not keep me long waiting ; I fear 
lest some officious lackey should come 
in with lights. It is dark enough 
here, at any rate-—What door will he 
come out of,I wonder? Hardly out 
of the Duke’s eabinet; that were too 
dangerous! Ha, I am right! the 
centre door opens! 
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Chamberlain, (sleals slowly forward 
—aside.) I wonder if the Secret Agent 
has come. It has struck seven. 
(Coughs.) Hem! hem! 

Count. Hem! hem! ’Tis he! 

Chamberlain. He is already there ! 

Count. Shall I wait till he speaks to 
me? I think I had better. 

Chamberlain. I think I will wait till 
he says a friendly word to me. 

(A short pause.) 

Count. His silence is strange! 
consented to meet me. 

Chamberlain, He knew very well 
that I was to come! 

Count. Hem! hem! (coughs loud.) 

Chamberlain. Perhaps his extraordi- 
nary coughing means that he expects 
me to speak first. 

Count. This is losing time! I will 
address him. (Aloud) I beg you to be 
assured, sir, how rejoiced 1 am, yes, 
how honoured I feel myself, to be al- 
lowed to make your very interesting 
acquaintance. 

Chamberlain, (aside). Good heavens! 
that voice! Can I believe my ears? 
Well, him I certainly did not suspect! 
Shall I answer him? Oh, the traitor! 
Ha! he shall know that he is detected ! 
(Aloud) I also, sir, feel it an extra- 
ordinary honour to .be allowed to 
renew your acquaintance. 

Count. Am I bewitched, or is that 
the voice of the Grand Chamberlain ? 

Chamberlain, (aside.) It is truly in- 
credible! Such falseness, such dupli- 
city ! 

/ (aside.) Is it to be believed 
that after all the Grand Chamberlain 
was the Secret Agent, and that it is he 
who has taken us in so completely ? 

Duke, (opening the door of his pri- 
vate apartments.) Bring lights, it is 
quite dark in the saloon! 

Count. That alone was wanting! 
The Duke! 

Chamberlain. My God, he will de- 
tect me with his Secret Agent! 

( Both seek the centre door, but, instead 
of finding it, they run up against 
each other.) 

Chamberlain. For God’s sake, let 

me go! 

Count. I will not have recognised 
you! 

Duke, (with a servant carrying lights.) 
Ah! gentlemen, a conference in- the 
dark! The decisions should be gloomy, 
that you come to in this obscurity ! 


He 
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Count, (aside.) The Duke will 
never forgive my curiosity. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) His Highness 
will assuredly be extremely angry at 
my trying to penetrate his secrets. 

Duke. Why, my good Count Stein- 
hausen, my dear Lord Chamberlain, 
what has come to you? You look as 
if you had seen a ghost, Has any- 
thing extraordinary happened ? 

Count, (aside) He said my good 
Count Steinhausen! Then he is not 
angry. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) My dear 
Lord Chamberlain, he called me! He 
does not take it so ill as I feared. 

Count. O your Highness! we ac- 
cidentally met here, and my Lord 
Chamberlain spoke to me of certain 
changes in his department, assuredly 
only in his department. 

Chamberlain. Certainly, your High- 
ness; my conversation with his Ex- 
cellency related entirely to things in 
my department. 

Duke, (laughing.) I assure you I 
have no desire to interrupt your con- 
versatiun. Au revoir. We shall meet 
again presently, I hope, at the 
Duchess’s evening reception! My dear 
Count, in a quarter of an hour I wish to 
speak to you in my cabinet. [Goes out] 

Count, (aside.) Thank God he does 
not seem incensed at my having spok- 
en to his Secret Agent. But how 
right I was to mistrust the Grand 
Chamberlain ! 

Chamberlain, (aside.) I shall never 
forget this fright. That Count Stein- 
hausen—but I am in no frame of 
mind to renew the conversation. 

Count, (aside.) I have got all I 
want since I know who is the Seeret 
Agent. 

(Both go to the centre door, and make 

many compliments about who shall go 

out first.) 

Chamberlain. I am more at home 
here than your Exeelleney. 

Count. I must entreat;—I know 
too well what I owe to you. 

Chamberlain. Your Excellency must 
nevertheless take the precedence—I 
remain here, - [Count goes out. 

(Servants with lights, and ladies and 

gentlemen of the court, enter through 

the centre door. The Grand Cham- 
berlain, Count Oscar, members of the 

Council, gc.) 

I still am unable to comprehend how 
that wretched man can dare to play 
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so hazardous a game, belrind the back 
of the Duchess. If she finds it out, 
his disgrace will be terrible! And we 
shall all suffer from it. The Count 
spoke most truly yesterday, when he 
said that if one of us fell, all would 
fall together. And to think that that 
is to be my fate !—that I am to become 
an ex-Grand Chamberlain! 

Oscar. Why so pensive, my Lord 
Chamberlain? Are you trying to 
solve the one great mystery of this 
court? Do you think of a elue by 
which to trace it out? Be frank with 
me, tell me what you know ! 

Chamberlain. We had better not 
speak of that. (Aside.) With him too 
I must be upon my guard. 

Oscar. Why so? I make it no secret 
that I am doing all in my power to 
discover the whereabouts of the Secret 
Agent, and to renew my acquaintance 
with him. 

Chamberlain, ( frightened.) 
know him then ? 

Oscar, (laughing.) You are absent 
of mind, my Lord Chamberlain; I 
yesterday had the honour to inform 
you that I had conversed with him 
in the park. 

Chamberlain. Ah, true! (Aside.) He 
knows nothing. 

Oscar. A nice gentleman he is. 
Truth to tell, as far as my uncle’s 
policy goes, I would not have 
given myself much trouble to find 
him out, but now that he crosses my 
own path, I hope soon to discover 
him, and to have some serious con- 
versation with him. 

Chamberlain, (absently.) But how 
does he cross your path? 

Oscar. Pardon me, my Lord Cham- 
berlain, but you really are very ab- 
sent. You yourself told me this 
morning that there was a love affair 
between the Secret Agent and Princess 
Eugenie, and as the Princess is to be 


You 


my wife— 
Chamberlain. Good God! The 
Princess Eugenie your wife? 1 knew 


nothing of that! (Aside) The uncle 
loves his nephew’s aflianced bride. 
(Aloud) Shocking! Shocking! 

Oscar. Is it not really shocking? 
But rest assured that I understand 
no joking in this matter. 

Chamberlain. Surely you do not 
mean—? 

Oscar. 
surely I do! 


To call him out? Most 
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Chamberlain. Your own uncle? 

Oscar, (smiling.) My uncle! 

Chamberlain, (aside.) I had nearly 
betrayed myself! 

Oscar. Beeause he arranged the 
marriage? Pardon me, my Lord 
Chamberlain. My uncle knew nothing 
of any understanding between the 
Princess and the Secret Agent. Count 
Steinhausen is a man of honour. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) Poor young 
man! (Aloud) Certainly! (Aside) 
Would that this evening were over ! 

Oscar. The Duchess! 


ScENE THE SEVENTH. 


The. Duchess, (sits down in an arm- 
‘ chair.) I am greatly agitated; for 
many years it has not ovcurred to me 
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rises slowly and with difficulty frgm 
her seat.) 

Count. His Highness the Due com- 
missioned me to present this paper to 
your Highness. 

Duchess, (screams.) Out of my sight, 
ungrateful man! Quit the palace in- 
stantly, Count Steinhausen, or dread 
my anger! I hate and loathe you! 


(General agitation.) 


Chamberlain. She knows him al- 
ready. 

Count. What means this? I im- 
plore your Highness, for God’s sake, to 
explain to me—my long services, I 
think, entitle me to that much. 

Duchess. You want an explana- 
tion? Count, the memory of your 


to expect anything so anxiously as | furmer services is completely effaced 


now do the appearance of the mis- 
chievous person who in a few mo- 
ments will come forth from yonder 
eabinet. I await him with shudder- 
ing, as I should a spectre that had 
long invisibly hovered around us, and 
that was suddenly to appear. 

Chamberlain. Does your Highness 
wish to play at any game ? 

Duchess. I thank you. 
later ! 

Oscar, (in a low voice to the Cham- 
berlain.) What if we were to play at 
blindman’s buff, and the person caught 
shall be accepted as the Seeret Agent? 
I have no patience to wait, and must 
find somebody on whom to vent my 
anger. 

Chamberlain. Jest not so danger- 
ously, I entreat you. (Aside) Unsus- 
picious young man! 

Duchess. Count Oscar. 

Oscar. Your Highness. 


Perhaps 


Duchess. Where is your’ uncle? 
Did you come alone? 
Oscar. Yes, your Highness, I 


thought his Excelleney was already 
here. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) Oh that he 
may not come! I do so fear his be- 
traying himself. 

Duchess, (aside.) The door opens! 
(She turns her face towards the door 
in so marked a manner that all pre- 
sent, thinking the Duke is about to 
enter, step aside, and the Grand 
Chamberlain stations himself behind 
the Duchess’s chair. Count Stein- 
hausen, a paper in his hand, comes 
slowly out of the cabinet. The Duch- 
ess gazes at him with horror, and 


by your latter ones. Yet you have to 
thank those former services, that I do 
not, here, before the whole court, 
give that explanation. Begone! all! 
all! I would be alone! My Lord 
Chamberlain, you will remain. 

Chamberlain, (wiping his forehead.) 
At your Highness’s orders. 

Duchess. This 1 did not expeet, and 
it has shaken me to the very soul. Such 
ingratitude! Such treachery! Whom 
can one trust after this! He, whom 
I honoured with my whole confidence, 
who knew all my plans, betakes him- 
self to the side of my son, to act 
against me, to injure me there where 
alone I was vulnerable. Everything 
is now explained; yes, he alone was 
in a position to betray our secrets to 
the Duke, since he alone was fully ac- 
quainted with them. My strength is 
broken, I abandon the contest. My 
Lord Chamberlain ! date 

Chamberlain. <A terrible business, 
your Highness! Who could have 
dreamed it ? 

Duchess. My prime minister—my 
son’s Secret Agent. 

Chamberlain. Frightful! 

Duchess. You knew it, then, my 
Lord Chamberlain ? 

Chamberlain. I became aware of it 
to-day, in a very singular manner. 

Duchess. And did not hasten to 
make the important communication to 
me! 

Chamberlain. I could not believe it; 
I doubted the truth of the information. 
I could not venture to report so im- 
portant a matter to your Highness 
until I was myself certain. 
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-Duchess. Follow me to my cabinet. 
[ Both go out. 


ScENE THE EIGHTH. 


Count, (entering cautiously through 
the centre door.) I cannot leave the 
pence. I am beaten, it is true; but if 

abandon the field of battle without 
another attempt at resistance, my de- 
feat is complete. The Grand Cham- 
berlain has overthrown me; he, the 
Secret Agent of the Duke. The corn 
seemed to him to be ripe, and yet I 
suspect he has been in too great a 
hurry to reap. What means did they 
employ to bring about my fall ?—as 
i I know not, but neither do I care. 

will take my own measures; in a 
struggle for existence all means are 
good. I quit not the palace; the 
Duchess shall know that the Grand 
Chamberlain is her son’s secret Agent. 
Ha! here he is! 


ScENE THE NINTH. 


Chamberlain, (with a paper in his 
hand, starts back when he sees the 
Count.) Your exceilency still here? 
If her Highness the Duchess comes 
to know it—her anger—! 

Count. After what has happened 
this evening, her anger can no longer 
affect me. 

Chamberlain. May I inquire your 
Excellency’s object in remaining here ? 

Count. To speak to the Duchess! 
When she is calm, she cannot refuse 
her prime minister an audience. 

Chamberlain. Her prime minister, 
certainly, but — (he looks over the 
paper.) . 

Count. What means your but? 
Chamberlain. 1 was always frank 
with your Excellency whilst you were 
in favuur, and I will be so now in spite 
of this terrible disgrace. Read- these 
lines addressed to the Duke. 

Count, (reads,) “1 tind myself mov- 
ed to dismiss the ministry. Whilst 
I beg of you, my son, to form another, 
I give you my promise henceforward 
not to meddle in any state affairs, 
on the sole condition that no member 
of the present ministry shall retain 
his post.” That is clear enough ! 

Chamberlain. Very clear! 

Cuunt. And am J to congratulate 
my Lord Chamberlain on his acces- 
sion to the office of premier? 

Chamberlain. Me? What are you 
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thinking about? I assure your Excel- 
lency I hold it for wisest and best, at 
least for some time to come, to keep 
as much as possible in the background 
at this court. 

Count. In order the better to work 
from your ambush! I understand. 

Chamberlain. But Ido not under- 
stand your Excellency. 

Count. You soon will. Do not ima- 
gine that I so easily abandon the 
field to you. 


Chamberlain. To me? 

Count. Yes, to you—Mr. Secret 
Agent. 

Chamberlain. Your Excelleney, I 


am astounded! But it can only be 
your recent misfortune that betrays 
you into such extraordinary language ; 
be frank with me. 

Count. In what? 

Chamberlain. Is it your intention 
then to persist in a denial ? 

Count. A denial of what? 

Chamberlain. In denying the Duke, 
whom you have so well served; but 
I cannot help laughing—what harm 
can this paper do you? The prime 
minister is dead—long live the prime 
minister ! 

Count. How so? 

Chamberlain. Certainly it is not 
agreeable to be in disgrace with the 
Duchess, but do you not_retain the 
fullest favour and confidence of the 
now really reigning sovereign ? 

Count. My Lord Chamberlain, I 
will not endure your mockery. J am 
decided not to quit this place, though 
I should remain here until to-morrow 
morning, though I should remain a 
week or a month. There can no 
longer be any forbearance between 
you.and me. I am determined to de- 
clare to her Highness who it is that 
has crept into the confidence of the 
Duke; [ will prove to her, my Lord 
Chamberlain, that you were the 
Duke’s Secret. Agent. 

Chamberlain. Are you in earnest? 
Would you stoop to bring so false an 
accusation? I the Secret Agent? I 
should not have expected this from - 
your Excelleney! J have not be- 
trayed you, but the Duchess learned 
this very evening, that it is yon who 
are the Secret Agent. 

Count. I the Secret Agent? Very 
clever indeed, my Lord Chamberlain, 
—but it will avail you nothing; I will 
bring forward the necessary proofs! 
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George, (coming from the Duke's 
private apartments.) His Highness is 
inquiring for my Lord Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain. Immediately ! Where 
is his Highness ¢ 

George. He will be_in his cabinet 
in a few moments. He is speaking 
with his Secret Agent. 

[George goes out. 

Chamberlain, (in great astonish- 
ment.) With his Secret Agent? 

Coun’, (equally astounded.) With 
his Secret Agent ? 

Chamberlain. But it is you who are 
his Secret Agent! 


Count. No, the Secret Agent is 
yourself! 
Chamberlain. God be good to us! 


This is worse and worse! So now 
there are three Secret Agents! If 
things go on in this way, there will 
soon be nothing public left at this 
court. But I must go to his High- 
ness! (Hurries towards the cabinet.) 

Count, And that paper? It is now 
all a misunderstanding! 


Chamberlain. I must deliver it to 
the Duke. 
Count, (falling into an arm-chair.) 


Then [ am lost! [ Curtain falls, 

The reader may be told in few 
words the contents of the fifth, and 
shortest act, in which all things are 
satisfactorily wound up. The best 
scene in it is between Count Stein- 
hausen and his nephew. Oscar bit- 
terly reproaches tis uncle with having 
planned his marriage with a woman 
whom he well knew to be in love with 
himself. 

The Duchess, on learning that she 
has been fighting against a shadow, 
thinks for a moment that she may 
perhaps again grasp the reins of 
power—but it is too late. The Duke 
has lost no time. Agreeably with 
her written request, he has already 
appointed new ministers, and just as 
the Duchess inquires of the Grand 
Chamberlain if he had delivered her 


memorandum to her son, the sound. 


of joy-bells is heard, and a military 
band plays in the distance. ‘The for- 
mation of a popular ministry is the 
cause of these demonstrations, which 
jar upon the nerves of the Duchess, 
who orders the Chamberlain to put 
an immediate end to them. The ex- 
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perienced old courticr hesitates, and 
shyly asks if he may venture to com- 
municate her wish to the Duke. “A 
wish !” she exclaims ; “ it is my 
command! And-why announce it to 
the Duke?” “ That the order may 
proceed direct from his Highness,” 
is the Chamberlain’s reply. The 
Duchess takes the hint: her power is 
gone—the game is lost. She is about 
to depart for her villa, there to sulk at 
leisure, but her son gracefully and 
affectionately urges her to remain, 
and insists that she has freely and will- 
ingly given up to him that which he 
has in reality won in spite of her 
utmost opposition. But to the court 
and to the whole country the con- 
trary shall be made to appear. The 
Duchess, despite her somewhat harsh 
and imperious character, cannot but 
be touched by this dutiful and friendly 
conduct on the part of her son, and 
perhaps is stil! more moved by the 
advantage of having her retreat co- 
vered and her discomfiture concealed. 
So mother and son are again on the 
best of terms, and the former con- 
sents to the union of the Duke and 
Eugenie. And the departure of the 
Secret Agent is announced, He leaves 
everybody indebted to him and loud 
in his praise. Ina paper left for the 
Duke he spoke with warmth of Count 
Steinhausen’s long services and fideli- 
ty, and in consequence of his recom- 
mendation the Duke names the ex- 
premier his master-of-the-horse. Os- 
car, who begs his uncle’s pardon, has 
also been spoken well of, and receives 
a diplomatic appointment; and the 
Grand Chamberlain, who had ordered 
the waterworks to play for the en- 
tertainment -of the Secret Agent, is 
thanked by the Duke for the attention 
he had shown to his friend, and as- 
sured. of his favour and goodwill. 
The termination is as neat and 
pointed as the whole play is piquant 
and amusing. Our British _ play- 
wrights draw largely on the French 
stage; but, when Germany produces 
such comedies as that of Mr. Hack- 
lander, it surely would be worth their 
while to make an occasional foray 
across the Rhine. And, for the sake 
of English playgoers, it is to be hoped 
that when they do so, the first cap- 
ture they make may be that of “The 
Secret Agent.” . 
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COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART. 


Nature is ho mere utilitarian. 
That so-called utility which regards 
only the lower half of human nature,— 
which cares for bodily wants and pe- 
cuniary profits, but which ignores the 
higher emotions from the regulated 
play of whose fountains proceeds all 
that is worthy of the name of Joy,— 
finds nothing in the economy of nature 
to support its ‘materialistic exclusive- 
ness. If the utilitarians had had the 
making Of our world, they would 
doubtless have made it very fertile 
and free of weeds, and Quaker-like 
have dressed it in shapes and hues 
savouring strongly of the sombre and 
the useful ;—but alas for the beautiful ! 
That cream of life and bloom of na- 
ture, what is it to them? Working 
unseen upon the spirit, and only re- 
vealing itself by the lighting of the 
eye and the beaming of the counte- 
nance,—exciting an emotion which, 
though brilliant and elevating and 
full of the divine, seems to produce 
nothing, and rather to lessen men’s 
devotion to materialistic pursuits, 
—Utilitarians ignore it, and in the 
world -of their own devising, would 
have flung aside flowers as cumberers 
of the ground, and looked upon roses 
as but painted weeds. They 


‘Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To them, their verdure from the fields, 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
With which the sun his setting shrouds.” 


Not so, however, has acted the 
Divine Maker. All that is useful is 
indeed around us, but how much 
more is there beside? We stroll out 
of a morning, and lo! birds are sing- 
ing, and waters murmuring, and the 
sun is rising with a cool brightness 
that makes everything look young,— 
dancing like dazzling silver on the 
wavelets of the brook, and filling the 
skies with a joyous splendour, and 
the heart with an ethereal merriment. 
Who has not felt, in the bright hours 
of all seasons, but especially in the 
radiant days of summer, what the 
poet has well called 


“The strange superfluous glory of the air! 
as if, beside all the combined gases 


needful for our respiration, there were 
present some ethereal nectarine ele- 
ment, baffling the analysis of the 
chemist, yet revealing its power in 
the thrill of exuberant life which it 
excites in the human frame,—a true 
elixir vile, a “superfluous glory” 
added for the sole purpose of produ- 
cing joy? Enter the garden, and 
forthwith the eye is charmed with 
the sight of flowers,—the nostrils thrill 
with the scents floating on the morn- 
ing air,—and peaches and all man- 
ner of fruit are there, pleasing both 
eye and palate far more than utility 
demands. The very hedgerows, and 
woody dells of nature’s own planting, 
are full of beauty,—bright and sweet 


_with the hawthorn, the sweetbriar, and 


the honeysuckle. Hilf and valley 
micet each other by picturesque grada- 
tion; and brooks and rivers leap and 
run in courses which please all the 
more because dissimilar from the ree- 
tilinearism of utility. All things pro- 
claim that the Divine Architect, while 
amply providing for the wants, has 
not forgotten the enjoyment, of his 
creatures ; and having implanted in the 
human soul a yearning after the beau- 
tiful, has surrounded us with a thou- 
sand objects by whose presence that 
yearning may be gratified. 

Perhaps the most striking example 
of this Divine care for human enjoy- 
ment is to be seen in the lovely mantle 
of Colour in which the earth is robed. 
Like all things very common, we do 
not half prize this robe of beauty which 
Nature puts on for our gratification. 
It is in such complete harmony with 
our visual sense, that—like musical 
harmony also, when long continued— 
its sweetness fails to impress us if not 
broken at times by a discord. But 
suppose the case of a man born blind, 
and to whom the aspect of the outer 
world—nay, the very meaning of the 
word “colour,” has remained a mys- 
tery until he has reached the years of 
reflection. Fancy such a man’s eye 
at length released from darkness, and 


’ endeavour to imagine his impressions. 


A thrill passes through him as the 
coloured beams first rush in, and 
awaken the emotions of a new sense. 
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All around, he beholds a tinted mass: 
earth and sky, land and water, are 
sten by him only as expanses of 
varied colour. Everything is colour- 
ed,—and the forms of nature are to 
him but tinted surfaces, whose out- 
line consists simply of the bordering 
of one colour upon another. Below 
and around him is a far-reaching 
expanse of green,—above him, a 
mighty canopy of blue; and he feels 
that nothing could suit so well, for 
wide and permanent beholding, as this 
lively green of the earth, and the cool 
calm azure of the skies.* But varie- 
gating those vast surfaces of blue and 
green, he sees spots and shadings 
of all diverse hues: the purple of the 
heath-clad mountains, the golden 
bloom of the furze upon their lower 
slopes, the rich mosaic of the autum- 
nal woods, the grey of rocks ,and 
ruins, or the yellow of the waving corn- 
fields. Above, by night, he sees the 
dark-blue expanse sparkling all over 
with the light of stars, or decked with 
a silvery veil by the radiance of the 
moon ;—by day, he sees it checkered 
and sailed over by clouds, ever-chang- 
ing in aspect, and at length bursting 
into the gorgeous magnificence of sun- 
set, when clouds and sky are alike 
filled with richest colouring, with 
brilliant ever-shifting hues which at 
once dazzle and mock the gaze. All 
this is new to him. He has walked 
the earth for years, tasted its fruits, 
felt and understood many of its forms, 
—he has known how useful it is, but 
not till now does he comprehend its 
beauty. He stands amazed at the 
spectacle which his new-born vision 
reveals to him;—the sights are all 
strange, but not so the emotion which 
they produce in him. The same 
nameless pleasure, the same inde- 
seribable sensation of enjoyment, which 
now sWells and thrills within him, he 
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has felt before, when listening to ‘the 
strains of music, or when some love- 
born joy has set the chords of his 
heart a-vibrating. It is a joyous ex- 
citement,—he nor any man can tell 
you no more; but he knows from 
previous experience that it is a sign 
of the soul having found something 
in rare harmony with itself. 

A garden—or those graceful erystal 
pavilions which are now devoted to 
the culture and display of fine exotic 
plants and flowers—is the place where 
beauty of colour may be seen in its 
greatest variety and perfection. There 
colour is seen in peculiar gorgeous- 
ness, and combined with so much 
else that is attractive, as to constitute 
Flowers but another name for the 
beautiful. The most distinguished 
of Transatlantic writers,} in a burst 
of enthusiasm, styles them “ Earth’s 
raptures and aspirations—her better 
moments—her lucid intervals.” Cer- 
tainly they are the lovely offspring of 
earth’s brightest hours; and so ravish- 
ing are they, from the blended’ charms 
of briliant colour, graceful form, and 
exquisite odour, that no one need 
wonder that they should be chosen 
for so many sweet purposes of life, or 
to symbolise in the poetic regions of 
the South the language and emotions 
of mankind. “The greatest men have 
always thought much of flowers. Lu- 
ther always kept a flower in a glass, 
on his writing-table; and when he 
was waging his great public contro- 
versy with Eckius, he kept a flower 
in his hand. Lord Bacon has a beau- 
tiful passage about flowers. As to 
Shakespeare, he is a perfect Alpine 
valley,—he is full of flowers; they 
spring, and blossom, and wave in 
every cleft of his mind. - Witness 
the Midsummer Nigh’s Dream. Even 
Milton, cold, serene, and stately as 
he is, breaks forth into exquisite 





* Lord Jeffrey held that mankind liked blue and greén simply because we see 
them everywhere in nature,—instead of perceiving the great truth, that it is be- 
cause these colours are agreeable to man’s nature that the Creator has clothed with 
them the earthand sky. Jeffrey's idea of cosmogony evidently was, that the earth 
is a haphazard creation, made without any particular regard to the tastes of its 
tenant Man, and to whose phenomena we get accustomed by sheer dint of habit ; 
instead of perceiving (what would have knocked his fallacious theory of Beauty to 
came that earth and man are made wey for each other, and that our 


eneficent Maker has caused the general aspect o 


the world around us to give us 


pleasure by being in harmony with our physical and mental constitution. 


+ Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
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gushes of tenderness and fancy when 
he marshals the flowers, as in Lycidas 
and: Comus.” * ' 

Whatever be the subsidiary sources 
of attraction in flowers, Colour un- 
questionably is the supreme one. 
Men often talk disparagingly of this 
kind of beauty, as if it were some- 
thing far lower, in its nature than 
the beauty of Form and Sound, and 
indeed hardly worthy of our regard 
at all.. This isa great. mistake, and 
is owing to the circumstance either 
that the. vast majority of mankind 
are little sensitive to any kind of 
beauty, or because a certain fashion 
of speaking has led them insensibly 
to disregard this particulat manifes- 
tation of it. “Such expressions,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, “are: used. for the 
most part in thoughtlessness; and 
if such disparagers of colour would 
only take the pains to imagine-what 
the world and their own existence 
would become if the blue were taken 
from the sky, and the gold from the 
sunshine, and the verdure from. the 
leaves, and the crimson from the blood 
which. is the life of man, the flush from 
the cheek, the darkness from the eye, 
the radiance from the hair,—if they 
could but see for an instant white hu- 
man creatures living in a white world, 
they would soon feel what they owe 
to colour. The. fact;is, that, of all 
God’s gifts to the sight of man, colour 
is the holiest, the most: divine, the 
most solemn. We speak rashly of 
gay colour and: sad colour, for colour 
cannot at onee be good and gay. All 
good colour is in some degree pensive, 
the ‘loveliest is melancholy; and. the 
purest and most thoughtful minds. are 
those which love colour the. most.” 

Mr. Ruskin is not a correct. thinker. 
Eminently sensitive to the impressions 
of..external nature. and. art, he is des- 
titute of the analytic power: to. ascer- 
tain the real character of those im- 
pressions. He lacks the turn of mind 
by which a man is enabled to “know 
himself ;” and hence, when he comes 
to expound his views, founded upon 
those impressions, he not seldom ar- 
rives at. most abound conclusions, 
Right as to his feelings, he is far 
wrong as. to the inferences, he draws 
from them.. Thus, instead of under- 
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standing the feeling of repose which 
symmetry tends to» produce in ‘the 
beholder, he roundly charges Greek 
architecture, which is. of all others 
most symmetrical, with being “dead” 
and “atheistic” in its spirit; while 
Gothie architecture, which is: eminent- 
ly irregular and expressive in its style, 
he quite as absurdly discovers to be 
symbolie of all-the Christian graces. 
In the sentences upon Colour : which 
we have quoted, he ‘falls into a simi- 
lar error. In speaking of the “sa- 
credness” and “ holiness”. of colour, 
and in expressing his conviction that 
all artists who were fine colourists 
(i. é., dealing in pure and. bright: col- 
ours), were good religious men, he 
falls into another of his fantastic mis- 
takes, although in this case his mis- 
interpretation of his feelings does not 
lead him very: wide of the mark..) Gift- 
ed with a fine sensibility, he, feels, 
when pure bright colours are har- 
moniously presented to his eye, a 
thrill of elevated pleasure,—calm. and 
‘pure, because free from all tincture of 
sion, and felt all the more divine 
ecause nameless, indefinite, and mys- 
terious,—because baffling language to 
describe, or the: mind to analyse it. 
But this sensation is not occasioned 
by the “holiness” of colour,—it. is 
produced by its beauty. True, the 
emotion of the beautiful is in one 
tsense sacred and. holy; because. it 
arises from our being brought face to 
face with perfeetion,—with objects 
which bear most. deeply impressed 
upon them the signet-mark of their 
Maker, and which the soul, made. in 
that Maker’s image, yearns towards 
and welcomes with delight.. It isa 
noble and divine feeling, but not. the 
one for which Ruskin here mistakes 
it. It is physical beauty, not. the 
“beauty of holiness.” which charms 
us ‘in -Colour,—just as it does in 
musie or the chefs-d’euvre of Form. 
And when Ruskin goes on. to say, 
that colour “cannot be at:.once good 
and. gay,” that ‘all good colour is 
pensive, and the loveliest’ melancholy,” 
he is again treading upon ground which 
he does not fully understand. | He 
enunciates only a half-truth.. In so 
far as his remark is true, it. refers..not 
to.colour only, but to every, other em- 
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bodiment of the beautiful. For we 
have ever felt ourselves—and believe 
that the feeling is common ‘to all per- 
sons of ordinary sensibility—that the 
beholding of high beauty, whether in 
nature or art, excites a sentiment of 
joy. which is ever mingled with pen- 
siveness, if not with melancholy. It 
is not a depression—on the contrary, 
it is an elation of spirits. It is not 
‘painful, but pleasing. The heart clings 
to it, and feels as if elevated and puri- 
fied by its presence. It is a “divine 
sadness,”—occasioned by the presence 
of some object so beautiful, so divine- 
ly perfect, so native in character to 
the soul, yet so rarely met with, that 
the spirit yearns towards it as to a 
visitor from a-—higher sphere from 
which: we are exiles,—and for which, 
in such moments, our heart is pining, 
it may be. unconsciously, as does the 
wandered mountaineer for his native 
hills, It is this perfect harmony be- 
tween beautiful objects and the soul, 
—it-is this strange tender delight at 
the presence of anything supremely 
lovely, that made Plato account for 
earthly love by the romantic theory 
of Reminiscence,—by the supposition 
that lovers, and especially lovers at 
first sight, are attracted to each other 
not, as is really the case, by a con- 
geniality of nature, on the world-wide 
principle of “like draws to like,” but 
because their souls existed together 
as twins in a prior and higher state of 
existence, and long to reunite and 
blend themselves tegether again when 
they happen to meet on earth. A 
‘fancy so beautiful that ~we willingly 
say with Cicero, “ Malim cum Platone 
errare quam desipere aliis !” 

In point of richness and gorgeous- 
ness of colour, flowers are unrivalled. 
If we may be allowed the simile, the 
ethereal phenomenon of colour in them 
gains as much by a union with earthly 
substance, as the spiritual nature of 
man is rendered more rich and beau- 
tiful by the action of the sensuous 
emotions. But if we would see colour 
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in its native purity ‘and brillianee, even 
Flowers must be put aside as too: gross 
and earthy in their structure. We must 
turn to gems, and fire, and light it- 
self. Throw a few grains of chemi- 
cal stuff into a bright-burning ‘fire, 
and see how the flame shoots aloft in 
a wavy pyramid of purest emerald,— 
or change the substance, and lo! un- 
dulating spires ofloveliest ruby or 
amethyst,—burning with so celestial 
a brilliance and transparency as if 
freed from every tinge of earthy mat- 
ter, and re-shining with the splendour 
of its native skies. Or take the living 
light itself, and refract it through 
prisms of crystal; and see how the 
dissevered tremors of the ray reappear 
on the screen in a band of many-hued 
light,—red, blue, orange, green, yel- 
low, and violet, blending into each 
other by most delicate gradations, 
and all glowing with a richness which 
no mortal pencil can copy. Substi- 
tute for this erystal prism, one of 
diamond,—suppose the Koh-i-noor, 
that “mountain of light,” used as 
a refractor of the sunbeams—as a 
breaker-up of the symmetry of the 
solar ray,—and then imagine how 
brilliant would be the spectral colours 
thus produced. The lustre of: the 
diamond, the topaz, the ruby, the 
emerald, the amethyst, is well known, 
—but how comes that lustre which 
so distinguishes them from other sub- 
stances? It is because they, of all 
earthly substances, are the most 
ethereal in their structure, and hence 
vibrate and sparkle most readily 
in unison with the solar rays. Take 
a diamond out of the sunlight into a 
dark room, and you will see it still 
lustrous for a few moments, because 
its particles are still vibrating. All 
substances—air, water, wood, and 
rock—consist of identically the same 
atoms, only variously arranged; each 
possessing different qualities accord- 
ing to the closeness and form in which 
the particles of their molecules ar- 
range themselves.* Thus carbon, 





* We do not think that the truth of the Atomic Theory admits of argument. . It 


is irrefragabl 
Rinsdiibttated. 


demonstrable by the pure light of reason, and it has now been all but 
according to the Baconian system of experiment. Already some of 


our most positive and practical inquirers confess themselves within an ace of ac- 


cepting the doctrine. Professor Farada 
himself these questions, In what does m3 


€: 


says :—“ The philosopher ends by asking 
mical identit; 


consist #—whether the so- 


called chemical elements may not be, after all, mere allotropic conditions of purer 
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when in its amorphous state, is char- 
coal; when crystallised in prisms, it 
becomes black and opaque graphite ; 
. and when crystallised. in octohedrons, 
it is etherealised into the limpid and 
transparent diaprond. Gems, in truth, 
are of all earthly substances the most 
similar in atomic structure to the 
ether,—to that pure and subtle fluid 
pervading all space, which gives birth 
to the lightning, and whose vibrations 
are Heat and Light. They are form- 
ed in the veins of the rock by the 
slow and continuous action of electric 
currents, which, in the-lapse of ages, 
adually alter the arrangement of 
he ultimate atoms of the rock, crys- 
tallising them in forms congenial to 
their own. ethereal structure. . 
Science can imitate in some degree 
this rarest and most beautiful of nature’s 
processes. “ There is strong presump- 
tive evidence,” says Mrs. Somerville, 
“of the influence of the electric and 
magnetic currents on the formation 
and direction of the mountain-masses 
and mineral veins; but their slow 
persevering action on the ultimate 
atoms of matter has been placed be- 
yond a doubt by the formation of 
rubies and other gems, as well as other 
mineral substances, by voltaic electri- 
city.” What flowers are to the vege- 
table world, gems are to the mineral. 
Both of them are embodiments of the 
beautiful_—but the latter are of a 
purer substance, and, if slower of 
growth, only the more imperishable. 
A science of Colour must be based 
upon a correct theory of Light. We 
believe the foundations of such a 
theory already exist. The carefully- 
conducted through much contested ex- 
periments of Von Reichenbach. tend 
to show that all polarised bodies— 
such as magnets, crystals, and the 
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like—give offa subtle light of their own, 
which becomes visible in a dark room 
to persons of a sensitive nervous or- 
ganisation. We certainly know that 
the Earth radiates a light of its own, 
as exhibited in the beautiful corus- 
eations of the aurora-borealis and the 
zodiacal light ;—the explanation of 
this phenomenon being, that our planet 
is a large magnet, through which, as 
in all polarised bodies, there is a con- 
stant passage to and fro of electrical . 
currents, which ray off in light from 
the poles. It will ere long be dis- 
covered that every planet is luminous, 
although its light may be overpower- 
ed by that of some larger orb,—even 
as a taper’s light is unnoticed in the 
full blaze of the sunlight ;* and one of 
the most fundamental canons in optics 
will be, that every body radiates more 
or less of light when its particles are 
in a state of electrical vibration. The 
sun and its planets being in opposite 
states of polarity, a constant magnetic 
efflux is flowing from each to the other, 
—this, efflux occasions a thrill, or vi- 
brating motion, in the ether which fills 
the interstellar spaces,—and the result 
of this vibratory motion on the eye is 
Light ; just as a spark, or continuous 
stream of light, is the concomitant 
of a similar flux. from an electric- 
machine. 

Under the full blaze of the sunlight, 
the Earth throbs as with a million 
pulses. Those substances which are 
most ethereal in their atomic structure, 
such as glass and crystals, vibrate 
most readily and most powerfully ; 
but: all things, even the most amor- 
phous in structure, join more or less 
in the electrical pulsation,—transmit- 
ting, reflecting, and modifying into™ 
colours, the limpid light which streams 
from the sunny skies; When the 








universal éssences?—whether, to renew the speculations of the alchemist, the 
metals may be only so many mutations of each other, by the power of science natu- 
rally convertible? There was a time when thisfundamental doctrine of the alche- 
mists was opposed to known [fancied ?] analogies; it is now no longer opposed to 
them, but only some stages beyond their present development.” —Leectures, p. 105-6. 
* The great Herschel expressly admits the correctness of this important and 
self-obvious, though little-thought-of truth, when, speaking of the systems of 
Double Stars, and of the revolution of sun round sun, he says—‘‘ Each accom- 
anied with its train of planets and their satellites, closely shrouded from our view 
by the splendour of their respective suns.”—Outlines of Astronomy, chap. xvi. § 847. 
+ This vibratory action is = ge ete the process of vegetation; and, in 
regard to the prodigious effect of this vibratory influence of the solar rays, Pro- 
fessor Gregory says: “It has been calculated that the mechanical force exerted 
by the sun upon the amount of wood growing on one square foot of surface, ‘in 
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sun sets, this vibratory. motion of 
the earth’s surface to a great de- 
gree ceases, is feebly kept up. by 
the cold radiance of the moon, or 
fades into almost quiescence beneath 
the tremulous light of the stars. 
Put out the stars, and all seems ab- 
solute darkness. But is it so? We 
trow not. Draw the thickest curtain 
of cloud over the sky,—let neither 
moon nor star, nor feeblest glimmer of 
the violet-coloured skies of night, break 
‘the darkness; and yet, while men 
grope and stumble, and call to their 
aid the appliances of -luciferous art, 
myriads of the lower creation—birds 
of, the air, fish of the sea, and prowl- 
ing and creeping things without num- 
ber, ply their life as easily as if with 
them it were not night but day. What 
does this show, but that Light and 
Darkness are but relative terms,— 
that what is Night for man is Day 
for other creatures ;—and that. even in 
the night-time the surface of the earth 
is vibrating, far too feebly indeed to 
excite vision in man, but sufficient. for 
a vastly wide range of animal life, to 
whom eyes have been given extreme- 
ly susceptible to the ethereal vibra- 
tions. The great Creator has furnish- 
ed each class of his creatures with 
visual organs fitted for their peculiar 
sphere of action; and man, made for 
the day and the sunshine, has eyes 
whose range.of discernment is limited 
to the diurnal phenomena... His or- 
of sight is adapted for a certain 
egree of light,more or less than which 
tends equally‘to blindness. He is not 
more baffled by the shadows of night 
than by a superabundance of the illu- 
minating rays. Light itself may be- 
come darkness. The eagle gazes un- 
dazzled on the orb of day; but to us, 
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the sun in its noontide splendour is an 
invisible spot in the sky; and “dark 
from excessive bright,” is a phrase not 
more poetic than true, Since, then, our 
range of vision is thus limited, let. us 
beware of dogmatising as if light were 
a word of absolute instead of relative 
significance ;—and although we ma 

not be able to see what Reichenbach’s 
sensitives saw, still less to walk by the 
feeble rays which suffice for the lower 
creation, let us confess that the auroral 
and zodiacal lights, as well as all sound 
reasoning, show that Earth has a light 
of her own, by which it is as seemly 
that some orders of creatures. should 
walk, as we, children of light and of 
the day, by the nobler radiance of .the 
sun. 

It is known to men of science that 
every part of nature, even the hardest 
and most solid, isin a state of mole- 
cular motion,—so subtle, as in most 
cases to defy ocular scrutiny, yet indu- 
bitably revealing itself in its effects.* 
It is only when those vibrations grow 
strong and frequent that they be- 
come perceptible to our senses; and 
then they do so in the form of those 
ether-born twins, Heat and Light. 
Let us examine the spectrum, and see 
how this vibratory motion exhibits 
itself in the production of Colour.. To 
the ordinary eye, the spectrum, pro- 
duced by refracting or breaking up 
the symmetry of the solar beam, is 
merely a series of hues, beginning with 
red, brightening into yellow, and then 
fading away through violet into dark- 
ness. Butif you examine it scientifi- 
cally, you will find that those bright 
hues are produced by a series of tre- 
mors or vibrations of the broken ethe- 
real ray,—the strongest and slowest of 
which vibratory rays are least refract- 














the course of a year, corresponds to what would be required to raise a weight of 
486,000 Ib. to the height of one foot; and this is only 1-11th of the whole effect 
of the sun’s rays, of which only 1-5th reaches the plant, and half of that is lost.” 
—Handbook of Organic Chemistry, p. 482. ; 

* “ Nothing can be more certain,” says Mrs, Somerville, “than that the minute 
particles of matter are constantly in motion, from the action of heat, mutual 
attraction, and electricity. Prismatic crystals of salts of zinc dre changed in a 
few seconds into crystals of a totally different form by the heat of the sun ;—casts 
of shells are found in rocks, from which the animal matter has beén removed, and 
its place supplied by mineral :—and the excavations made in rocks diminish sen- 
sibly in size, in a short time, if the rock be soft, and in a longer time when it is 
hard : circumstances which show an intestine motion of the particles, not onl 
in their relative positions, but in space, which there is every reason to believe is 
owing to electricity,—a power which, if not the sole agent, must at least have 
co-operated essentially in the formation and filling of mineral veins."—Physical 
Geography, I. chap. xv. p. 288-9. 
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ed, and form the red, and the feeblest 
and most rapid are most refracted and 
form the violet. But the whole of the 
broken rays are not represented by the 
colours which meet the eye in the spec- 
trum; for at either extremity, where 
the red and violet fade out of sight, a 
succession of rays spread out, invisi- 
ble to our eyes, but which might be 
to somé extent discernible had we 
the night-eyes of some of the lower 
animals. The invisible rays at the 
red end are the strongest and rarest in 
the spectrum,—only showing them- 
selves by giving out heat, and an 
electricity which is positive; those 
at the violet end are the feeblest and 
densest,— only showing themselves 
by their chemical or actinic properties, 
and by an electricity which is nega- 
tive. Thus the spectrum exhibits a 
complex phenomenon. Firstly, we 
have a series of rays steadily increas- 
ing in rapidity and weakening in force 
of vibration, from one end to the 
other: (similar in this respect to the 
atmospheric vibrations which produce 
Sound, which, emerging from silence 
as the spectral colours emerge from 
darkness, run through the scale of the 
musician, -getting quicker and feebler 
in their vibrations, until they again 
become inaudible——the ear hearing 
sounds, as the eye sees colours, only 
so long as the vibrations continue 
within a certain range of velocity and 
foree, which varies somewhat in dif- 
ferent individuals and animals,—the 
savage Indian, for instance, hearing 
sounds and seeing objects where we 
can see or hear nothing; and dogs 
and the lower creation exhibiting the 
same powers to a still greater ex- 
tent.*) But superimposed upon this 
steadily ascending gamut of vibra- 
tions, we have another phenomenon, 
—namely, that one-half of the rays of 
the spectrum are electrically positive 
and give out heat, and that the other 
half are negative and produce chemical 
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action; + and that in the centre those 
opposite influences neutralise each 
other. The varying phenomena of 
Colour, then, are not owing to a 
mere difference in the vibratory speed 
of the rays of the spectrum, but also 
to the electric difference of these rays, 
which, positive at the red end, and - 
negative -at the blue, flash up into 
yellow or white light. in the centre 
where they meet. 

In considering, then, the impression 
made on our eye by the colours of the 
spectrum, there are two points to be 
considered. In regard to illuminating 
power, the strongest point of the 
spectrum is the yellow,—in point of 
vibratory power, it is the red; and 
the colour which makes the strongest 
impression on our visual sense is the 
red-orange or scarlet, which, lying 
between the red and yellow, combines 
in fullest force the illuminating and 
vibrating powers. Hence it would 
appear that Colour is a vibratory phe- 
nomenon of the ethereal rays,—inter- 
mediate between Heat on the one 
hand and Actinism on the other, and 
attended by an overlapping of the 
electro-positive and electro-negative 
rays, of which Heat and Actinism are 
the representatives. But whether 
heat and actinism are not themselves 
the necessary products of a certain 
rate of vibration in the ether, and so 
the whole phenomenon of Colour be 
practically reducible to one of ratio 
of vibration, we do not profess to 
say. Men will get at the root of all 
those things by-and-by. Mean- 
while, it is instructive to’ observe, 
from the paper upon Radiant Heat 
lately read before the British Associ- 
ation by Professor Powell, that heat- 
rays, or rays emanating from a hot 
body, when refracted, present identi- 
cally the same phenomenon as those 
of light :—namely, that the rays of the 
heat - spectrum which vibrate most 
showly have a heating but not an 





* There is a Bosjesman tribe in South Africa, who exhibit in a remarkable 
manner the phenomenon called Nyctalophia,—sleeping and resting during the 
day, when their éyes, either from natural or acquired organisation, cannot bear 
the light of the sun, and carrying on their main Parente uring the night. 


+ It is this difference in the chemical action o 


the various rays which produce 


colour that constitutes the greatest stumblingblock in the way of photography,— 
the colours at the blue end of the spectrum making an undue impression on the 
chemical surface compared with the others. This difficulty is being obviated, 
but, much as photography has achieved, we bélieve the art 1s still in its infaney. 
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illuminating power; those of greater 
velocity, a luminiferous property also ; 
and those of the greatest velocity, 
little heating or luminiferous, but 
higher chemical power. . The reflected 
rays from the moon form a curious 
illustration of these and our preceding 
statements,—the strong electro-posi- 
tive heat-rays of the solar beam 
being pt by the lunar: orb, 
while the feebler and more rapidly- 
vibrating rays are reflected to our 
planet, and bring us a certain amount 
of illumination combined with a strong 
chemical influence; which latter shows 
itself, inter alia, (especially in tropical 
countries), by the well-established 
fact of the rapid decomposition of 
butcher-meat, &c., when exposed to 
the Junar beams. 

There are some very curious pheno- 
mena connected with Colour, to which 
we desire to direct attention. For ex- 
ample, if yellow be presented to one 
eye, and blue to another, in such a 
way that each eye sees only its own 
colour, the result on the sensorium 
will be as if these two colours were 
seen mixed; in other words, we shall 
fancy we see green. In this case the 
yellow and blue, thus simultaneously 
presented, act on the visual sense in 
the same way as the sense of hearing 
is affected by two harmonious notes 
of music, the vibrations of which blend 
in producing a chord which is some- 
thing between the two. In like man- 
ner, the vibratory rays of the blue on 
the one optic nerve, and of the yellow 
on the other, harmoniously blend with 
and modify one another when con- 
fluent on the sensorium, and produce 
a tertium quid. We may add that it 
is this Law of Harmonious Vibration 
which (in optics as in music) causes 
some colours to blend better than 
others. The primary colours of the 
spectrum, like the notes of the funda- 
mental chord in music, blend beauti- 
fully, and are. pleasing alike when 
seen mixed, side by side, or in suc- 
cession. But when we come to mix- 
tures of the secondary and tertiary 
colours, it cannot fail to be perceived 
that brilliance of hue is vanishing 
more and more; and there are some 
colours whose union produces nothing 
but a muddiness. This is the result 
of discord, which tends to extinguish 
light and colours, as it tends to destroy 
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sounds, and ever produces a disagree- 
able effect upon the senses. A coloured 
grey or dull dingy brown is the most 
general result of the mixture of dis- 
cordant colours; and this is precisely 
the colour of mud—which by universal 
consent is pronounced disagreeable, 
although Lord Jeffrey was of opinion 
that people should like that colour as 
much as any other! Human na- 
ture, however, prefers the pure bright. 
colours of the spectrum; and artists 
should remember—in these days of 
loaded palettes and infinitesimal tints 
—that brilliant and beautiful, or what 
Ruskin calls “holy” colouring, can 
only be produced by the use of the 
primaries, either side by side or in 
mixture. It must be remembered, 
also, that earthy pigments, however 
pure, are but poor representatives of 
the ethereal dyes, and that- many 
things can be done with the latter 


_which, owing to their imperfection, 


cannot be accomplished with the other. 
For instance, by means of a lens, we 
can reassemble the scattered rays of 
the solar spectrum and once more 
produce white light; but all the care 
in the world will not make a mix- 
ture of red, blue, and yellow paint, in 
the proper proportions, produce any- 
thing better than a neutral grey. The 
artist’s palette contuins only the dry 
bones of colour, which he can never 
vivify with the light of heaven. 
Another phenomenon, curious in 
itself, and important as illustrating 
the action of colour upon our senses, 
is that displayed in what have been 
called the accidental colours. These 
show themselves in various ways. 
If the eyes are fixed upon a red wafer 
upon a white ground, the wafer will 
appear bordered with a faint green— 
if the wafer be yellow, the border will 
be blue—if green, purplish white—if 
blue, reddish white—if black, by a 
vivid white. And if the eye be wholly 
removed from one of these wafers, 
and fixed on the white ground, it 
wilt there perceive a phantom wafer 
of the colour of the border which sur- 
rounded the real one. In these cases, 
as may be seen, the phantom colours 
are always the complementaries (or 
opposites) of the actual ones.. A more 
complex form of this phenomenon is, 
that if, after looking for some time fix- 
edly at red, so as to excite in your eye 
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an aptitude to see in succession green, 
you turn your gaze upon a yellow, 
you will receive an impression result- 
ing from a mixture of green and yel- 
low,—the latter colour being modified 
by the phantom-supplementary of the 
red. These curious phenomena ex- 
plain many facts remarked by dealers 
in coloured stuffs, and often greatly in- 
eonvenience artists who, wishing to 
imitate exactly the colours of their 
models, work at them so long at atime 
as to become partially insensible. to 
the true tones. The experience of 
dealers in coloured stuffs shows, that 
when a purchaser has for some time 
looked at a yellow fabric, and is then 
shown orange or scarlet stuffs, he 
takes them to be amaranth-red or 
crimson; for his eye, excited by the 
yellow, has acquired an aptitude to 
see violet, and in consequence all the 
yellow of the scarlet or orange stuff 
disappears, and he sees red, or a red 
tinged with violet. A second fact 
eonnected with the phenomenon of 
“accidental colour” is, that if there 
be presented to a buyer, one after 
another, a dozen pieces of red stuff, 
he will consider the last five or six 
less beautiful than those first seen, 
although the pieces be identically the 
same. “What is the cause of this 
error of judgment? It is that the 
eyes having seen six or seven red 
pieces in succession, are in the same 
condition as if they had been looking 
fixedly for the same period at a single 
piece of red stuff; so that they have a 
tendency to see the complementary 
of Red—that is to say, Green. This 
tendency necessarily enfeebles the 
brilliancy of the red of the later-seen 
pieces [by dashing it with green]. 
And in order that the ‘merchant may 
not suffer by the fatigue of his cus- 
tomer’s eyes, he must take care, after 
having shown the latter six or seven 
pieces of red, to present to him some 
green pieces, in order to restore the 
eyes to their normal state. If the 
sight of the green be sufficiently pro- 
longed to exceed the normal state, 
the eyes will acquire a tendency to 
see red—in which case the last six 
pieces will appear more beautiful than 
the others.”* 

The leading fact involved in those 
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singular phenomena is, that whenever 
the visual sense has been long acted 
upon by a certain colour, nature at 
once relieves and gratifies: itself by 
calling up a spectral colour which is 
the harmonious opposite: of the one 
beheld. And this either simuliane- 
ously (as a fringe round the object, 
if it be small, or by blending with 
and modifying its hue, if large)—or in 
succession, after the coloured object is 
removed. These spectral hues, to 
use the common phrase, have no ex- 
istence in the outer world, they ex- 
ist only upon the retina of the eyé; 
and are the result of the physical 
constitution acting in accordance with 
the wants of the aniniating Spirit 
within. We have no doubt, how- 
ever—as the laws of Matter and of 
Mind are identical, and as the former 
always tends to produce what the 
latter naturally desires—that a simi- 
lar phenomenon does exist in the 
outer world, although too feebly to 
be discernible ; and that the efflux of a 
certain kind of rays (say red) always 
tends to produee complementary vi- 
brations (say green) in the surround. 
ing ether. We know that this is the 
case with regard to sound; for when- 
ever any note is produced, the sur- 
rounding particles of metal or air 
always produce a series of comple- 
mentary notes called the harmonics. 
Maupertuis long ago maintained that, 
after having listened to any note, the 
mind expects to hear one of the har- 
monics of that note. He was um 
questionably right; and if he had 
said that the mind actually does, in 
certain cases, hear in imagination the 
expected note, and is all the more 
shocked when a wrong note comes, 
he would have been still more cor- 
rect. In optics, as we have seen, 
this menfal process is most apparent, 
—any given colour never failing to ex- 
cite on the retina, and suggest to the 
mind, a colour which is the harmoni- 
ous complementary of the one beheld. 
Thus, in Colour, we have the Law of 
Sympathy or Harmony made visible 
in its operation on the mind, while in 
Sound we have it made most percep- 
tible in the outer world; but we en- 
tertain no doubt that its operation in 
both cases is at once physical and 
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metaphysical, influencing alike the na- 
ture without and the nature: within. 
That pressure upon the eye pro- 
duces spectral colours, and that a 
sharp blow upon it makes us fancy 
we see a flash of light, is a fact known 
to everybody—but like many another 
everyday phenomenon, its explana- 
tion has a good deal puzzled philo- 
sophers. Goethe attempted to ex- 
plain it by the hypothesis that light 
resided in the eye, and came forth 
when thus strikingly appealed to; and 
Mr. Field, taking fundamentally the 
same view, alleged that the eye se- 
ereted light, and thus gave it off. 
The real solution, as generally hap- 
pens, is much simpler than the con- 
jJectured ones. All sense of light and 
colour, as we have said, is produced 
by ethereal vibrations upon the nerve 
of the eye; and the explanation of 
the above phenomenon is, that by 
pressure or concussion, the optic 
nerve is set a-vibrating, ocrasionin 
a sense of sight in the sensorium an 
mind. The brain is carefully pro- 
tected by the hard covering of the 
skull, but if its particles happen to be 
set a-vibrating by a sharp dingling 
blow, the same sense of sight follows 
—as was recorded, for instance, in 
the case of the present Emperor 
of Austria, when violently struck 
with a poniard in the back part of the 
head by the Hungarian assassin at 
Vienna. In truth, all our sensations 
are produced by a vibratory motion 
in their respective nerves. The nerves 
peculiar to each organ, indeed, are 
susceptible of only one class of impres- 
sions—those of the eye, light and 
colours ; those of the ear, sounds; 
those of the palate and nose, taste 
and smell. But this is simply owing 
to the fact that each requires a pecu- 
liar kind of matter to set it a-vibrat- 
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ing ; and if any one substance suf- 
ficed to set.all of these various sets of 
nerves a-vibrating, it would at once 

roduce all their varied phenomena. 

here is one substance, but one only, 
which has this power—namely, elec- 
tricity; and. its action, as is well 
known, actually does produce in all 
the organs of sense sensations pecu- 
liar to each : in the eye a flash of light ; 
in the ear, sounds; in the nose, an 
odour; in the palate, a taste; in the 
skin, a pricking feeling—all in the 
same person and at the same moment 
of time. 

Several attempts have of late years 
been made to construct a true science 
of colour—an important task, which 
has been long impeded by the unfor- 
tunate prevalence of the false theory 
of Beauty of which Lord Jeffrey was 
the cleverest expounder. The most 
successful of those inquirers into the 
nature of colour are Mr. D. R. Hay, 
the appearance of whose Laws of 
Harmonious Colouring more than a 
quarter of a century ago, first gained 
public attention to this subject, and 
who has continued to develop his views 
in later and morecostly works—and M. 
Chevreul, Member of the Institute of 
France, who -has recently directed his 
able and pains-taking mind to this 
subject. This latter gentleman, who 
is favourably known for his discov- 
eries in chemical science, was induced 
to devote his attention to Colour in 
consequence of his being appointed 
by his Government to superintend the 
dyeing department of the royal manu- 
factories at the Gobelins. His work, 
accordingly, is purely scientific in its 
character, and by no means inviting to 
the general reader; but it contains a 
great deal of most valuable matter for 
those who are employed in work which 
requires taste in colouring.* 





* While praising very heartily M. Chevreul’s book, we feel called upon to pass 

















a word of animadversion upon the translator’s preface, which appears to us to be 
written throughout in a very objectionable spirit. M. Chevreul, a foreigner, is 
doubtless ignorant of our English works upon Colour; but for his translator to 
affect to scoff at the writings of such men as D. R. Hay, Field, and others, is as 
unjust as it is in bad taste; and we can only account for his having done so by 
supposing that he considers running down the works of others is the best way of 
commending his own translated volume. Mr. Martel would do well to recollect 
— if indeed he knows anything about the matter—that Mr. Hay published an able 
and most useful book on Colour and Decoration a quarter of a century before 
Chevreul ever wrote a line upon the subject ; and that in one of his later works, 
he expressly points out this Law of Simultaneous Contrast which the French au- 
thor has so ably and usefully spun inte a volume. 
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M. Chevreul’s book, in fact, is an 
account of his researches on what 
he ealls the Simultaneous Contrast of 
Colours. In his preface he says:— 
“Tn endeavouring to discover the cause 
of the complaints. made of the quality 
of certain pigments prepared in the 
dyeing laboratory of the Gobelins, I 
soon satisfied myself that if the com- 

laints of the want of permanence 
in the light blues, violets, greys, and 
browns, were well founded, there 
were others—particularly those of 
the want of vigour in the blacks 
employed in ing shades in blue 
and violet draperies—which had no 
foundation ; for, after procuring black- 
dyed wools from the most eelebrated 

rench and other workshops, and_per- 
ceiving that they had no superiority 
over those dyed at the Gobelins, 
I saw that the want of vigour com- 
plained of in the blacks was owing to 
the colour next to them, and was due 
to the phenomena of the contrast of 
colours.” What,. then, is this law of 
simullaneous contrast of colours? It 
is, that when we regard attentively 
two coloured objects at the same time, 
neither of them appears of the colour 
proper to it (that is to say, such 
as it would appear if viewed sepa- 
rately), but of a tint resulting from 
the proper colour and the comple- 
mentary of the colour of the other 
object ;—and that, if the colours of 
the juxtaposed objects are not of the 
same tone, the lightest tone will be 
lowered, and the darkest tone will be 
heightened. 

To explain. We know, from the 
phenomena of the spectral or “ acci- 
dental” colours described above, that a 
ved spot tends to diffuse over the 
surrounding space its complementary 
colour, green— 


That Green tends to diffuse Red — 
“ 


Orange * Blue 
“ Blue . Orange 
“* Greenish-yellow Violet 
“ Violet “«_ Greenish-yellow. 
“ Indigo “  Orange-yellow. 
“ Orange-yellow Indigo. 


Accordingly, if we place Red and 
Yellow side by side, we find that the 
red, losing yellow, appears bluer; and 
the yellow, losing red, appears bluer ; 
in other words, the red inclines to pur- 
ple, and the yellow to green. If we 
take Red at Blue, the red will in- 
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cline to orange, and the blue to green: 
If we take Yellow and Blue, the 
former will incline to orange, and 
the latter to violet. ‘The fundamental 
reason of this. phenomenon is, that 
each colour tends to diffuse its com- 
plementary hue over the colour or 
colours placed next to it. But. this 
tendency is intensified by the physio- 
logical fact, that if any of our senses 
receives a double impression, one of 
which is vivid and strong but. the 
other feeble, we do not perceive the 
latter; and that this is particularly the 


.case when they are both of the same 


kind. For instance, if two knocks 
are given simultaneously at the oppo- 
site ends of a room, one very loud 
and the other weak, we only hear the 
strong one. Now, when red and blue 
are presented to the eye, the strength 
of the blue renders us insensible to any 
tinge of that colour which may be in 
the red, making the red yellower; and 
so with other colours. Nevertheless, 
the influence of this law in modifying 
juxtaposed colours must, we think, be 
little more than theoretical when com- 
pared with the far stronger influence 
exercised in this matter by the law of 
complementary colouring. 

Let us give a few more examples of 
the changes produced by the contrast 
of ‘colours :— 


Red and White.—Green, the comple- 
mentary of Red, is added to the White. 
The Red appears more brilliant and 
deeper. 

Orange and White.—Blue, the com- 

lementary of Orange, is added to the 
hite. The Orange appears brighter 
and deeper. 

Green and White.—Red, the comple- 
mentary of Green, is added to the White. 
The Green appears brighter and deeper. 

Blue and White.—Orange, the eomple- - 
mentary of Blue, is added to the White. 
The Blue appears brighter and deeper. 


Take the same colours in juxtapo- 
sition with black :-— 


Red and Rlack.—Green, uniting with 
the Black, causes it to appear less red- 
dish. The Red appears lighter or less 
brown, more crange. 

Orange and Black.—Blue, gniting 
with the Black, the latter appears less 
rusty, or bluer. The Orange appears 
brighter and yellower, or less brown. 

Green and Black.—Red, uniting with 
the Black, the latter appears more violet 
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orreddish. The Green inclines slightly 
to yellow. 

Blue and Bilack..—Orange unites with 
the Black, and makes it appear brighter. 
The blue is lighter—greener, perhaps, 


Finally, to show the effects of juxta- 
position upon analogous colours, or 
such as belong to the same class of 
eoloured rays :— - 


1. Take Red, and place it in contact 
with orange-red, and. the former will 
appear purple, and the latter become 
more yellow. But if we put the Red in 
contact with a purple-red, the latter will 
appear bluer, and the former yellower 
or orange. So that the same Red will 
appear purple in the one case, and 
orange in the other. 

2. Take Yellow, and place it beside 
an orange-yellow,—the former will ap- 
peer greenish, and the latter redder. 

ut if we put the Yellow in contact 
with a greenish-yellow, the latter will 
appear greener, and the former more 
orange. So that the same Yellow will 
incline to green in the one case, and to 
orange in the other. 

8. Take Blue, and put it in contact 
with a greenish blue,—the first will in- 
cline to violet, and the second will appear 
yellower. But put the Blue beside a 
violet-blue, and the former will incline to 
green, and the latter will appear redder. 

0 that the same Blue will in one case 
appear violet, and in the other greenish. 

“Thus we perceive,” says M. Chevreul, 
“that the colours which painters term 
simple or primary—namely, Red, Yel- 
low, and Blue—pass insensibly, by vir- 
tue of their juxtaposition, to the state of 
secondary or compound colours. For 
the same Red becomes either purple or 
orange according to the colour placed 
beside it,—the same Yellow becomes 
either orange or green,—and the same 
Blue either green or violet.” 


Ignorance of this law of contrast has 
iven rise to many a dispute between 
2 ia and manufacturers. M. Chev- 
reul had several instances of this in his 
own experience. Certain drapers, he 
tells us, having given to a calico prin- 
ter some cloths of a single colour—red, 
violet, and blue—upon which they 
~ wished black figures to be printed, com- 
plained that upon the red cloths he had 
put green patterns, upon the violet 
clothg, greenish-yellow ones, and upon 
the Mac orange-brown or copper-col- 
ored ones, instead of the black figures 
which had been ordered. To con- 
vince them that they had no. ground 
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for complaint, M. Chevreul took the 
cloths, and surrounded the patterns in 
such a way as to conceal the ground ; 
upon which the designs appeared as 
black as could be desired. And still 
further to convince the malcontent 
drapers, he placed some cuttings of 
black cloth upon stuffs eoloured red, 
violet, and blue; whereupon the cut- 
tings appeared of the same hue as 
the printed designs—i. ¢., of the colour 
complementary to the ground; al- 
though the same cuttings, when placed 
upon a white ground, were of a beau- 
tiful black. In the models of tapes- 
tries for furniture we often err in 
the same way as these drapers did 
—namely, by neglecting to preserve 
a contrast between the ground and 
the dominant colour of the subjects 
placed upon fit. For instance, if it is 
a crimson ground, ornamented with a 
wreath of flowers, the greater part of 
the flowers ought to be blue, yellow, 
and white. If we place red flowers 
upon such a ground, they will tend to 
become orange rather than. purple, and 
ought to have a fringe of green leaves 
contiguous to the ground. On the 
contrary, when the ground is of a 
greenish hue, red and rose-coloured 
flowers must predominate over the 
others;—and when the ground is of 
the hue of dead leaves, the blue, vio- 
let, white, and rose flowers detach 
themselves completely. 

It is important that painters should 
understand this Law of Contrast in 
colouring. Suppose, for instance, a 
painter have to imitate two contiguous 
stripes of red and blue upon a white 
ground. He perceives them changed 
in hue, by the mutual effect of each 
upon the other,—the red becoming 
more and more orange as it ap- 
proaches the blue, and the latter more 
and more green as it approaches the 
red ;—but if he understands the law of 
contrast, he will know at once how to 
treat the illusion, and will produce the 
true effect by making his stripes re- 
spectively of a simple blue and simple 
red, reduced in some parts by light or 
by shade. Whereas, if he does not 
understand the secret of the illu- 
sion, he will proceed to paint the 
stripes of a greenish-blue and yellow- 
ish-red, and so produce a false and 
exaggerated effect, from not knowing 
that the greenish and yellowish hues 
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of the stripes are merely the result. of 
red and blue coming together, and that 
they will reproduce themselves on his 
canvass if he makes the one stripe 
simple red and the other simple blue. 

Another point which it: is most im- 
portant that artists should bear in 
mind is, that if, after working long at 
one part of a picture, they turn their 
eyes to another part, that other part 
will not appear of its own colour, but 
of a hue resulting from a blending of 
the complementary colour of the first 
part of the picture with the actual 
colour of the second. For. instance, 
if they have been painting a lady’s red 
mantle, and then turn to-look at the 
face, the complexion will appear of a 
greenish hue,—which if the artist 
ignorantly reproduce on his canvass, 
he will most grievously sin against the 
truth, and deservedly earn the grievous 
displeasure of his fair sitter. In truth, 
so important is it to thoroughly under- 
stand the action of the “ accidental 
colours,” that it is a facet that even 
artists who are gifted with a fine eye 
for colour will produce poor. effects if 
they make their sittings too long at a 
time. An ignorance of this Jaw, and 
a habit of long sittings (things which 
generally go together, for no one who 
understands the former will indulge 
in the latter,) will produce even with 
naturally fine cvlourists a colouring 
dull and inferior to that of artists who, 
though less finely organised, give way 
more to first impressions; or in. other 
words, who take in the impression of 
the model] more rapidly, before their 
eye has had time to become fatigued, 
and who do not too frequently return to 
their work to modify it, to efface, and 
to repaint,—a process which infallibly 
produces a poor effect, and makes the 
colouring “muddled.” It is good for 
artists, then, as well as for other men, 
to know to “let well alone;” and by 
some members of the profession we 
know, the maxim is much needed. 

We do not génerally make a suffi- 
cient use of colour as a beautifier of 
our dwellings. This is partly owing 
to the fact that the physical organisa- 
tion of northern nations is not so sus- 
ceptible. to the impressions. of colour 
as is that. of southern nations; even 
though these latter be intellectually our 
inferiors. It is in tropical countries, 
where light is most dazzling, that co- 
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lour is most gorgeous and abundant. 
These are the native climes. of the 
sapphire, the diamond, and the: eme- 
rald—of sunsets unspeakably gor- 
geous, and of night-skies through the 
azure of whose transparent depths the 
eye wanders hea until it loses 
itself as if on the threshold of other 
worlds. The savannahs. there are 
covered with perennial flowers; the 
pillared forests are linked in a maze 
of beauty by the scarlet and other 
brilliant blossoms of the trailers that 
hang in festoons from tree to tree; 
and the green mantle of earth flashes 
everywhere into colours beneath the 
flood of sunshine which Keeps all 
nature a-pulsing to the rhythm of its 
subtle and inconceivably rapid vibra- 
tions. Colour, .like its parent. light, 
dies away towards the Poles; and as 
the, constitution of nations is ever in 
harmony with the region where they 
dwell, the susceptibility of us hyper- 
boreans to colour is far inferior to that 
of the race who produce the magic 
dyes of India, or the still nobler one 
who built the glowing walls of the 
Alhambra. Even our next-door neigh- 
bours the French beat us hollow in 
the art and use of colour; and we do 
not think we overstate the case when 
we say, that there is no civilised 
people on the earth who do not equal 
or excel us in a taste and passion for 
colour. 

We are too fond of paleness, colour- 
lessness, in our interiors.. We shrink 
from bright cvlours, because we do 
not, know how to use them, and be- 
lieve we show taste when we have 
produced an effect which is simply 
commonplace. With M. Chevreul for 
our guide, let us offer a word or two 
upon this subject. We shall begin 
with the more grand and artistic parts 
of a mansion, and then come quickly 
down to remarks which may be as in- 
teresting to the single gentleman with 
his triplet of rooms in the Temple, as 
to the more stately oceupants of pala- 
tial edifices. Enter a gallery of sculp- 
ture, and see what hints about colour 
there suggest themselves. Here we 
have our old friend the Venus. de 
Medici — showing the perfection of 
physical beauty, but with as_ little 
as possible of the divine either in 
her head or attitude. Next to her, in 
not uncongenial contiguity, is. Dan- 
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necker’s Ariadne on the Panther—ex- 
hibiting a voluptuousness of position, 
combined with an exquisite charm 
in the undulating contour of the pic- 
turesquely posed figure. Here also is 
Kiess’s Amazon in bronze—by no 
means a material for representing the 
soft figures of the female sex, but ap- 
propriate in this case, owing to the 
greater part of the composition being 
occupied by the rearing horse and at- 
tacking wild-beast, and to the circum- 
stance of the attitude of the female 
rider representing nothing but mascu- 
line energy and daring. Finally, we 
shall say, we have that divinest of 
statues, the Apollo Belvidere, in which 
life and noble power ray from every 
limb. Now, if those various pieces of 
sculpture are placed together, of course 
they must all be viewed against the 
same background — namely, that of 
the wall of the room in which they 
stand, But suppose—in order to bring 
out the peculiar qualities of various 
colours as backgrounds—it were pro- 
posed to us to take each of these sculp- 
tures by itself, and assign to it a wall 
‘of such a colour as would show it off 
to the best advantage. Then we would 
remark, in the first place, that what- 
ever may be the case when a piece of 
cloth is hung immediately around a 
statue, the walls of a gallery must be 
considered as giving rise to effects, 
not of reflection, but of contrast. Ac- 
cordingly, it will be found that statues 
of white marble or stone, as well as 
plaster casts, stand out well in a gal- 
lery whose walls are of a pearly-grey 
colour. But suppose we wish to attain 
effects not generally aimed at, with 
the several pieces of sculpture above 
named—then it will be found that if 
you place the Venus de Medici against 
a wall of blue-grey, the statue of the 
Cyprian goddess forthwith acquires a 
warm colour, which many sculptors 
prize so highly. Take the Ariadne, 
and place her in a room painted green, 
and forthwith the deserted of Bacchus 
flushes all over with a faint rosy tint, 
such as she is seen in her chamber at 
Frankfort, where the light is let in upon 
her through rose-coloured glass. For 
the divine Apollo, such tinting would 
be inadmissible. He must stand forth 
in the simple majesty of pure white ; 
and in order to produce this effect, 
the colour of the wall should be cha- 
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mois or orange-grey, which tends to 
neutralise any redness of hue in the 
marble or plaster of the statue. As 
to the tone of colour used upon the 
walls, ceteris paribus, it ought to be 
lower the brighter we wish the sculp- 
tures to be. Finally, coming to deal 
with Kiess’s Amazon, and bronzes in 
general, it must be remembered that 
the metallic alloy of which they are 
composed yields two very different 
tints,—one green, which the metal ac- 
quires by exposure to the action of 
the atmosphere ; the other the peculiar 
golden tint which it possesses when 
not oxidised. If we wish to heighten 
this green tint, the colour of the walls 
of the gallery must be red; while, if 
we wish to bring out the golden tint 
of the bronze, the walls must be blue. 
Let us turn now to a picture-gal- 
lery. Here the first thing that strikes 
us is, how badly paintings look when 
thus crowded together. Even sup- 
osing that they have been arranged 
y aman of taste, and that they are 
not too numerous to compel him fre- 
quently to do violence to his artistic 
feelings, still the ubiquitous melange 
of colour, and the dazzling headachy 
effect of the multitude of gilt frames 
produces an impression upon the spec- 
tator by no means favourable to his 
appreciation of the pictures. In truth, 
it is only the intelligent connoisseur 
who, in such a case, can experience 
the effect which the artist has wished 
to produce; and this he does, not only 
by knowing the best point of view, 
but by fixing his attention so wholly 
upon the work as to be unconscious 
of the surrounding pictures, or even 
of the very frame. In fact, frames in 
general are no better than necessary 
evils; for, if they are requisite to 
isolate a picture from surrounding 
objects, yet it must be confessed that 
the contiguity of the frame to the pic- 
ture is exceedingly detrimental to the 
illusion of perspective. It is this 
which explains the difference between 
the effect of a framed picture, and the 
effect of the same picture when viewed 
through an opening which allows of 
our seeing neither frame nor limits. 
The effect then produced recalls all 
the illusion of the diorama. In the 
case of not a few pictures, taste is best 
shown in knowing hovw litile frame is 
necessary. The colour of the wall, 
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and nature of surrounding objects, 
must be considered in judging of this. 
We once saw a painting by a German 
artist, representing the interior of a 
Gothic rnin, with a snowy- landscape 
visible through the open archway of 
the door, and some. snow, drifted in, 
lying upon the steps. and stong-floor 
inside. The perspective was exqui- 
site, magical; and the drifted snow 
upon, the steps and floor seemed as if 
you could lift it off with a knife. The 
picture was in the possession of an 
able connoisseur—and how had he 
treated it? Most people would have 
put round it a frame proportionate in 
value .to the value of the picture: 
that.seems to be the usual. way,—so 
many inches of frame to a £20 pic- 
ture, and so many more to one worth 
£100. Not so with this connoisseur. 
When we saw it, this gem of a paint- 
ing had round it a simple narrow 
bead of gilding, and was hung upon a 
wall of an orange-cream colour—the 
unobtrusive frame allowing the ex- 
quisite perspective to appear to ad- 
vantage, while the peculiar colour of 
the wall served to bring out, in all its 
brilliance, that other fine point in the 
piece, the snow. 

With this warning against having 
too much frame—which we cannot, of 
course, shape into any definite axiom, 
but which will answer the purpose if 
it makes people think at all upon the 
subject—we proceed to consider the 
relation of eolour which ought to exist 
between a frame and the picture which 
it surrounds. Gilt frames are, of all 
others, the handsomest and most ge- 
nerally applicable, and are especially 
suited for large paintings in oil, There 
is but one exception to the use of gilt 
frames, and that arises when the pic- 
ture represents gildings, at least if so 
near the frame as to provoke the eye 
to compare the painten gold with the 
metal itself. For instance, there is a 
Gobelins tapestry, after Laurent, re- 
presenting a genie, armed with a torch, 
near which is a gilt altar; but the 
yellow silk and wool in which this altar 
. are executed, are entirely eclipsed by 
the gilt bronzes profusely spread over 
the mahogany frame by which the 
tapestry is enclosed. Bronze frames, 
on the contrary, which have but little 
yellow brilliancy, do not injure the 
effect of an oil-painting which repre- 
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sents a scene lighted by artificial light, 
such as that of candles, torches, a 
conflagration, &c. When black frames, 
such as ebony, detach themselves suf- 
ficiently from an oil-painting, they are 
favourable to large subjects; but when 
they are used, it'is necessary to see if. 
the contiguous browns of the paintin 

or drawing do not lose ‘too much o 

their vigour. Many landscape-paint, 
ings in oil are well set off by a grey 
frame, particularly if we take a grey 
tinted with the complementary (or 
opposite) of the dominant colour of 
the picture. For black engravings 
and rd gilt frames suit per- 
fectly provided a certain breadth of 
white paper be left round the subject. 
Frames of yellow wood, such as bird’s- 
eye maple, &c., likewise accord well 
with lithographs; and-it is possible 
greatly to modify the appearance of 
the drawing by mounting it on tinted 
paper, when we do not desire the effect 
of a white margin. 

As to the hanging of pictures in a 
room, we only repeat the general 
canon when we say, that engravings 
and plain lithographs should not 
be placed beside  oil-paintings or 
coloured drawings. _When we wish 
to place pictures upon a papered wall, 
the latter ought to be of a single 
colour, if possible—if not, of two tones 
of the same colour—and with a simple 
pattern. Also, the dominant. colour 
of the paper-hangings ought to be 
complementary to the dominant colour 
of the picture. Pearl-grey, or normal 
grey a little deeper, is a good tint to 
receive engravings and plain litho- 
graphs in gilt or yellow-wood frames. 
Yellow hangings can receive with 
advantage landscapes in ~ which 
greensward, and leaves, and a blue sky 
predominate; and the most suitable 
frames in this case are those of violet- 
coloured ebony (palixandre), or wood 
painted grey or black. -Oil-paintings, 
in gilt frames, are effective on walls of 
olive-grey; upon which ground the 


flesh-colours of the ‘picture, and the 


gold of the frame, assort well. Papers 
of a deep green, and even of a deep 
blue, ney likewise be advantageously 
employed in many cases. We know 
one artist, whose drawing-room wall, 
covered. with oil-paintings in gilt 
frames, has a flock-paper of deep 
green, the velvet pattern being of 
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nearly equal extent with the smooth 
ground, but of a darker shade. The 
effect is very good. Had it been a 
icture-gallery, the paper would have 
en unquestionably better if of a per- 
fectly uniform colour; but by having 
it patterned, and of two shades of the 
same colour, the requirements ‘of a 
drawing-room are answered with the 
least possible detriment to the effect 
of the pictures. 
~ So much for the mechanical acces- 
sories of the Fine Arts, whether these 
be exhibited in a noble gallery, or in 
the houses of our middle-classes. In 
coming to the furniture of our dwell- 
ings, it must be confessed that, so in- 
numerable are the possible combina- 
tions of colour, it is impossible to 
lay down many laws of general appli- 
cation, In large rooms, bright con- 
trasting colours may be employed; 
whereas in small rooms, the harmony 
should be not of contrast, but of an- 
alogy ;—in other words, the furniture 
of small rooms should in general, 
have but one predominant colour, and 
the contrasts exhibited be only those 
of tone. On this principle, hangings 
with varied and brilliant colours, re- 
presenting flowers, birds, human fig- 
ures, landscapes, &c., may be employ- 
ed in the decorating of large rooms; 
whereas chintzes are only suitable to 
small rooms, such as. éabinets, bou- 
doirs, &c. In bed-rooms, the window- 
curtains and those of the bed should be 
similar ; and if there be adivan, it may 
be similar also; for wé may remark, 
that it is conformable with the object 
of boudoirs and similar places, to di- 
minish their extent to the eye, by 
employing. only one material for the 
hangings and chairs, instead of seek- 
ing to fix the eye upon many separate 
objects. 

Of hangings—and our remarks are 
almost equally applicable to the gene- 
ral tone of a room—we may say, that 
in consequence of an apartment never 
being too light (since we can diminish 
the day-light by means of blinds and 
curtains), it is best that the hangings 
be of a light and not of a dark colour, 
so that they may reflect light rather 
than absorb it. Dark hanging®, 
therefore, are proscribed, whatever be 
their colour. Red curtains are to be 
met with very frequently in this coun- 
try ; yet it must be said that red and 
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violet, even in their light tones, ought 
to be proscribed, because they are ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable to the colour 
of the skin. Orange can never be 
much employed, it fatigues the eye so 
much by its intensity; and, indeed, 
among the simple colours there is 
scareéty any which are advantageous, 
except yellow, and the light tones of 
green and blue. Yellow is lively, and 
combines well with mahogany furni- 
ture, but not generally with gilding. 
Light-green is favourable, both to 
gilding and to mahogany, and also to 
complexions, whether pale or rosy. 
Light-blue is less favourable than green 
to rosy complexions, especially in day- 
light: it is particularly favourable to 
gilding—associates better than green, 
with Pa hd or orange-coloured woods 
—and does not injure mahogany. 
White hangings—or hangings of a 
light grey, either normal, or. tinged 
with green, blue, or yellow—uniform, 
or with velvet patterns, similar ‘in 
colour to the ground, are also good for 
use. 

In regard to the draping of flvors, it 
must be borne in mind, that for a car- 
pet to produce the best possible effect, 
it is not, enough that it is of the best 
manufacture, and of excellent colours 
and pattern ; it is also requisite that its 
pattern be in harmony with the size, 
and its colours with the decorations of 
the room. It is important for manu- 
facturers to know how to produce 
carpets which will suit well with 
many different styles of room furni- 
ture; and, in our opinion, the best 
mode of attaining this end is, to 
make the light and bright colouring ~ 
commence from the centre of the car- 
pet; for itis there (that is to say, in 
the part most distant from the chairs, 
hangings, &e.) that we can employ 
vivid and strongly-contrasted colours 
without inconvenience. And if we 
surround this bright central portion 
with an interval of subdued colouring; 
we shall be able to give to the framing 
colours (those around the margin of 
the carpet) a great appearance of bril- 
liance, without injuring the colour of 
the chairs and hangings. With respect 
to the carpets of small or moderately- 
sized rooms, we may Jay down the 
rule, that the more numerous and 
vivid the colours of the furniture, the 
more simple should be the carpet alike 
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in colour and pattern,—an assortment 
of green and black having, in very many 
cases, a good effect. On the other 
hand, if the furniture is of a single 
colour, or if its contrasts consist only 
of different tones of the same colour, 
we may, without detriment, employ a 
carpet of brilliant colours, inesuch a 
way as to establish a harmony of con- 
trast. between them and the dominant 
hue of the furniture. But if the fur- 
niture is of mahogany, and we wish to 
bring out its peculiar colour, then we 
must not have either red, orange; or 
scarlet, as a dominant colour in the 
covering of the floor. 

The covering of chairs may present 
either a harmony of contrast or a har- 
mony of analogy with the hangings, 
according as the room is large or 
small; and a good effect, may be pro- 
duced by, bordering the stuff at the 
parts contiguous to the wood with the 
same colour as the hangings, but of a 
higher tone. Nothing, we may add, 
contributes so much to enhance the 
beauty of a stuff intended for chairs, 
sofas, &c,, as the selection of the wood 
to whieh it is attached; and, recipro- 
cally, nothing contributes so much 
to augment the beauty of the wood 
as the colour of the stuff in juxta- 
position with it. In accordance with 
the principles of colouring which we 

laid down in a preceding part of this 
article, it is evident that we must 
assort rose or red-coloured woods, 
such as mahogany, with green stuffs ; 
yellow woods, such as citron, ash- 
root, maple, satin- wood, &c., with 
violet or blue stuffs; while red- woods 
likewise do well with blue-greys, and 
ellow woods with green-greys, But 
in all these assortments, if we would 
obtain the best possible effects, it is 
necessary to take into consideration 
the contrast resulting from height: of 
tone: for a dark blue or. violet stuff 
will not accord so well with a yellow 
wood as a light tone of these colours 
does; and hence, also, yellow does 
not assort so well with mahogany as 
with a wood of the same colour, but 
lighter. There is no wood more gen- 
erally used by us than mahogany, and 
no covering for sofas and chairs more 
common than a crimson woollen stuff ; 
and in this we are influenced not so 
much by any idea of harmony, as by 
the twofold motive of the stability of 
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the crimson colour and the beauty! of 
the mahogany. Inassorting these, we 
will often do wel] to separate the stuff 
from the wood by a: cord or narrow 
galloon of yellow, or of golden yellow, 
with gilt nails; or better still, a 
narrow galloon of green or black, 
according as we wish the border to 
be more or Jess prominent. The red 
woods always lose a portion of their 
beauty when in juxtaposition with 
red stuffs. And hence it is that we 
can never ally mahogany to vivid reds, 
such as cherry-colour; and more 
particularly to orange-reds, such as 
scarlet, nacarat, and aurora; for these 
eolours are so bright that, in taking 
away from. this. wood | its peculiar 
tint, it becomes no better than «oak 
or walnut. Ebony and walnut can 
be allied with brown tones, also with 
certain shades of green and violet.: 

- A writer in last number, perplexed 
with the question, What is. civilisat 
tion? at length inclined to think 
that the boarding-school miss was 
not far wrong who answered that it 
was “the last fashions from Paris.” 
And really, if one consider what 
antecedents and concomitants these 
“last fashions” imply—what surplus 
wealth and abundance of skilled la- 
bour—what taste, what leisure, and 
what highly-developed social habits— 
even a philosopher may agree with 
the young lady’s opinion. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot dogmatise much 
as to the coloured proprieties of this 
crowning product of civilization, Dress. 
When it comes to be a nice question 
of shades, and half-shades, and mixed 
patterns, modified by the natural 
style of the person prescribed for, we 
lay down our pen and make.a bow of 
confessed inferiority to the leading 
gentlemen of the cloth,—assured that 
even M. Chevreul, Frenchman and 
scientific colourist though he be, would 
feel it the height of. presumption to 
dissent from the suggestions so 
quietly made by the “dictator of 
fashion” in Stulz’s establishment. 
There is one remark we would make, 
however, which deserves to be noted 
by two numerous and very opposite 
sections of the community,—we mean 
clergymen and lawyers on the one 
hand, and sportsmen and other cog- 
nate classes on the other. . These 
gentlemen always, or most frequently, 
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wear a monochromic or one-coloured 
suit ; the clergy all black, and sports- 
men ‘plaid or mixtures of various 
kinds. Now, it is hopeless to address 
clergymen on such a subject, because 
they cannot help themselves; and it 
is perhaps not less unprofitable to 
reach to the votaries of Melton- 

owbray, who generally set at de- 
fiance and overleap economy much in 
the same way as they do hedges and 
ditches; yet it must be said, that of 
all modes of apparel a one-coloured 
suit is the least economical. It pre- 
sents no contrast of colour by which 
the leading hues may be kept in ap- 
parent freshness. oreover a coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers of the same 
colour cannot be worn together with 
advantage except when they are all 
new ; for when one of them has lost 
its freshness in consequence of having 
been more worn than the others, the 
difference will be increased by con- 
trast. Thus, new black trousers worn 
with a coat and waistcoat of the same 
colour, but old and slightly rusty, will 
exaggerate this latter tint ; while at the 
same time the black of the trousers 
will appear brighter. White trousers 
and also ones of a reddish grey mix- 
ture, will correct’ this tendency to 
rustiness in black upper clothes,— 
and indeed there is nothing like white 
trousers for making every kind of 
coat look well in its old age. 

Civilians seldom indulge in much 
liveliness or contrast of colour in their 
dress, but the very opposite is the case 
with military uniforms. {nthe French 
army the. uniforms are especially 
brilliant,—almost entirely eschewing 
suits of oné colour, except in the case 
of special corps, such as the Rifles. 
In this respect the French ' outfit is 
more economical than ours, — espe- 
cially in our cavalry regiments, where 
‘the monochromic style of dress is 
not unfrequent. Let us take, for 
example, a uniform of red and green, 
like that of many regiments of French 
cavalry: by the law of contrast, the 
two colours, being complementary, 
or the opposite of each other, mutu- 
ally strengthen one another; so that 
the green renders the red redder, and 
the red renders the green greener. 
Thus, a bi-coloured uniform, if the 
colours be complementary, exhibits, 
after a good deal of wearing, cloths 
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which look quite as well as each did 
when new and viewed separately. 
Whitening of the seams—a disagree- 
able vestiarian phenomenon produced 
by the surface, or best-coloured. por- 
tion, of the cloth being rubbed off—is 
likewise much less apparent in a coat 
of two or more colours (ie. braided or 
edged with a different colour from ‘the 
ground) that it is in a monochromi¢ 
coat; because the vivid contrast of 
different colours, fixing directly the 
attention of the spectator, prevents the 
eye from perceiving the inequalities 
which would be visible enough in a 
one-coloured coat. The same thing 
occurs, but in a lower degree, with 
uniforms of which the colours, without 
being complementary, are very con- 
trasting. For example, blue and yel- 
low, which accord well together; and 
are seen in the masses of yellow 
embroidery upon the blue of some of 
our hussar uniforms ;—also deep-blue 
and scarlet, in which assortment is 
included the uniform of indigo-blue 
and madder-red of many French regi- 
ments ;—also green and yellow, which 
form an association pleasing to the eye 
from its gaiety, and especially suitable 
for a cavalry dress. 

It is not enough, however, to choose 
for uniforms colours which assort 
well: it is necessary, in order to ob- 
tain the best result, that we should 
employ those colours in certain rela- 
tive proportions, and distribute them 
suitably. Thus, when one colour is 
in smaller proportion than another, it 
is requisite that it be distributed as 
equally as possible throughout the 
uniform: for instance, in the artillery 
uniform of blue and scarlet, the latter 
colour, which is far from appearing 
in equal proportion with the blue, 
produces a very good effect when 
distributed over the whole uniform, 
Further, ‘we must say, with *M. Chev- 
reul, “in a many-coloured uniform, 
where one colour is found on different 
pieces of the dress—on both coat and 
trousers, for example—we must take 
care that the colour does not cause 
the eye to confound contiguous .or 
superimposed parts in such ‘a way 
that a part of the one ‘piece seems to 
belong’ to the other.’ Thus, some 
regiments of the French army wear 
with madder-red trousers a blue coat, 
the facings of which are of the same 
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red: but what is the result? Why, 
at a certain distance, the red facings 
confound themselves with the trou- 
sers,—the skirts of the coat appear 
diminished to their blue parts, and 
accordingly are judged too narrow. 
It would “ easy to remedy this de- 
fect, by adopting facings of blue with 
a red edging.” And we may sum up 
our remarks upon military facings 
and embroidery with two propositions : 
Firstly, that whenever the coat and 
trousers are of the sawe colour, and 
there is in the former a second colour 
which exists only in small proportion, 
it ought to be repeated upon the trou- 
sers in a broad stripe if the soldier 
wears boots, and in simple edging if 
he wears shoes. Secondly, that when- 
ever the trousers are of a colour dis- 
tinct from the coat (that is to say, dif- 
ferent from what we regard as the 
ground), a stripe or simple edging of 
the colour of the coat will produce this 
colour in the trousers. 

Colour is so intimately associated 
with beauty that we cannot possibly 
disregard it in its relations to the fair 
sex. Moreover, we would willingly, 
before closing, earn a meed of thanks 
from the ladies, if such be within reach 
of our feeble powers, by a few hints 
upon the coloured esthetics of female 
dress. Here, still more emphatically 
than in the male attire, we cannot enter 
into the minutie of costume. It is only 
in the matter of simple colour that we 
ean assume to prescribe. In regard to 
the general asscrtment of colours in a 
dress, we have already indicated the 
true principles to be followed, in our 
remarks upon the effects which conti- 
guous colours produce upon one ano- 
ther. What we would more especially 
look to now, is not the general costume, 
so much as that portion of it which 
surrounds or adjoins that star-point of 
every figure—that noble region where 
life, and heart, and mind, all shine most 
conspicuously—the Face. ; 

Now, there are two types of face, in 
regard to colour or compiexion, in this 
country—namely, the blonde and the 
dark; the one with fair hair, fair skin, 
blue eyes, and rosy cheeks—-the other 
with black hair, dark eyes, and bru- 
nette complexion. In the fair type, 
the various hues are all of the same 
class; and accordingly the harmonies 
of analogy predominate over the har- 
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monies of contrast. In the dark type, 
the reverse is the case: in fact, the 
black hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, and 
eyes, contrast, in point of tone and 
colour, not only with the white of the 
skin, but also with the complexion, 
which in this type is redder or less 
rosy than in the blonde type,—and it 
must not be forgotten that when a 
decided red, like that of a brunette’s 
complexion, is associated with black 
(as in her hair and eyes), the latter 
colour acquires an excessively deep 
tone, much darker than it really is. It 
is owing to the one class being pervaded 
by the harmony of analogy, and the 
other by the harmony of contrast, that 
the faces of blondes are generally cha- 
racterised by softness and sweetness of 
expression, while brunettes are distin- 
guished by brilliance and power. 

In coming to consider what colours 
suit best in the head and neck dress 
of blondes and brunettes respectively, 
we find that general opinion confirms 
our fundamental principles, by holding 
that blue accords well with fair com- 
plexions, and yellow (aprieot, for in- 
stance) and orange-red with dark ones, 
—these colours being respectively the 
complementaries or contrasts to the 
predominant hue in fair and dark com- 
plexions. We may add, that yellow 
and orange-red, contrasting by colour 
and brillianey with black—and their 
complementaries, violet and blue-green, 
in mixing with the tint of the hair— 
frequently produce a good effect upon 
ladies of the dark type. But as an in- 
teresting study for ladies, let us give, 
in an abridged form, M. Chevreul’s 
opinions upon this subject :— 

“ Red drapery :—Rose-red cannot be 
put in contact with the rosiest complex- 
lons without causing them to lose some 
of their freshness. Dark-red is less ob 
jectionable for certain complexions than 
rose-red, because, being higher than this 
latter, it tends to impart whiteness to 
them in consequence of contrast of tone, 
Green drapery :—A delicate green is, on 
the eontrary, favourable to all fair com- 
plexions which are deficient in rose, and 
which may have more imparted to them 
without inconvenience. But itis not as 
favourable to complexions that are more 
red than rosy, nor to those that have a 
tint of orange mixed with brown, be- 
cause the red they add to this tint will 
be of a brick-red hue. In the latter 
case a dark green will be less objec-_ 
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tionable than a delicate green. Yellow 
drapery :—Yellow imparts violet to a 
fair skin, and in this view it is less fa- 
vourable than the delicate green. To 
those skins which are more yellow than 
orange, it imparts white; but this com- 
bination is very dull and heavy for a 
fair complexion. When the skin is 
tinted more with orange than yellow, 
we can make it roseate by neutralising 
the yellow. It produces this effect upon 
the black-haired type, and it is thus 
that it suits brunettes. Violet draper- 
ies :—Violet, the complementary of yel- 
low, produces contrary effects ; thus, it 
imparts some greenish-yellow to fair 
complexions. It augments the yellow 
tint of yellow and orange skins. The 
little blue there may be in a complex- 
jon it makesgreen. Violet, then, is one 
of the least favourable colours to the 
skin, at least when it is not sufficiently 
deep to whiten it by contrast of tone. 
Blue drapery :—Blue imparts orange, 
which is susceptible of allying itself 
favourably to white and the light flesh 
tints of fair complexions, which have 
already a more or less determined tint 
of this colour. Blue is, then, suitable 
to most blondes, and in this case justi- 
fies its reputation. It will not suit 
brunettes, since they have already too 
much of orange. Orange drapery :— 
Orange is too brilliant to be elegant ; it 
makes fair complexions blue, whitens 
those which have an orange tint, and 
gives a green hue to those of a yellow 
tint. White eapery :—Drapery of a 
lustreless white, such as cambric mus- 
lin, assorts well with a fresh complex- 
ion, of which it relieves the rose colour; 
but it is unsuitable to complexions 
which have a disagreeable tint, because 
white always exalts all colours b 
raising their tone; consequently, it is 
unsuitable to those skins which, with- 
out having this disagreeable tint, very 
nearly approach it. Very light white 
draperies, such as muslin, plaited or 
point lace, have an entirely different 
aspect—appearing more grey than 
white, because the threads, which re- 
flect light, and the interstices, which 
absorb it, produce the effect of a mix- 
ture of small white surfaces with small 
black ones. Black drapery :—Black 
draperies, lowering the tone of the 
colours with which they are in juxta- 
position, whiten the skin; but if the 
vermillion or rosy parts are to a certain 
oint distant from the drapery, it will 
ollow that, although lowered in tone, 
they appear relatively to the white 
parts of the skin contiguous to this same 
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drapery, redder than if the contiguity 
to the black did not exist.” 


Tn regard to ladies’ bonnets, it is ge- 
nerally supposed that ,a great deal, if 
not the main part, of the effect is pro- 
duced by the colour of the bonnet being 
thrown or reflected upon the face. M. 
Chevreul, after experimenting, in his 
usual painstaking way, with various 
coloured bonnets upon white plaster- 
casts, found that this was a mistake,— 
that the reflection, even under the most 
favourable cireumstances, is very feeble, 
except upon the temples,—and, more- 
over, that these reflected hues have al- 
ways a tendency to produce, as they 
pass into the aes daylight, colours 
the very opposite of themselves; so that 
when rose-colour is reflected upon the 
face, a space lightly tinged with green 
will intervene between it and the parts 
of the face illuminated directly by the 
daylight. As for any reflected tints 
falling upon the face while the present 
fashion lasts, the thing is impossible ; 
for the bonnets are placed so far off the 
face—or rather, we should say, off the 
head—that any reflected tints can fall 
only on the hair. Here is M. Chevreul’s 
catalogue raisonné of head-dresses in 
relation to fair and dark complexions; 
and it will be strange indeed, gentlest 
of readers, if you do not find “a love 
of a bonnet” that will just suit you in 
the list here presented. 


FAIR-HAIRED TYPE. 


“A black bonnet with white feathers, 
with white, rose or red flowers, suits a 
fair complexion. 

A lustreless white bonnet does not 
suit well with fair and rosy complexions. 
It is otherwise with bonnets of gauze, 
erape, or lace ; they are suitable to all 
complexions. The white bonnet may 
have flowers, either white, rose, or par- 
ticularly blue. 

A light-blue bonnet is particularly 
suitable to the light-haired type; it may 
be ornamented with white flowers, and 
in many cases with yellow and orange 
flowers, but not with rose or violet 
flowers. 

A green bonnet is advantageous to 
fair or rosy complexions. It may be 
trimmed with white flowers, but pre- 
ferably with rose. 

A rose coloured bonnet must not be 
too close to the skin;-and if it is found 
that the hair does not produce sufficient 
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separation, the distance from the rose- 
colour may be increased by means of 
white, or green, which is preferable. A 
wreath of white flowers in the midst of 
their leaves has a good effect. 

Ishall not advise the use of a light or 
deep red bonnet, except when the paint- 
er desires to diminish too warm a tint 
in the complexion. 

Finally, the painter should never pre- 
scribe either yellow or orange-coloured 
bonnets, and be very reserved in the use 
of violet. 

TYPE WITH BLACK HAIR, 

A black bonnet does not contrast so 
well with the ensemble of the type with 
black hair, as with the other type; yet 
it may produce a good effect, and receive 
advantageously accessories of white, 
red, rose, orange, and yellow. 

A white bonnet gives rise to the same 
remarks as those which have been made 
concerning its use in connection with 
the blonde type, except that for bru- 
nettes it is better to give the preference 
to accessories of red, rose, orange, and 
also yellow, rather than to blue. 

Bonnets of rose, red, cerise, are suit- 
able for brunettes, when the hair sepa- 
rates as much as possible the bonnet 
from the complexion. White feathers 
accord well with red; and white flow- 
ers, with abundance of leaves, have a 
good effect with rose. 

A yellow bonnet suits a brunette 
very well, and receives with advantage 
violet or blue accessories; the hair must 
always interpose between the complex- 
ion and the head-dress. 

It is the same with bonnets of an 
orange colour more or less broken, such 
as chamois. Blue trimmings are emi- 
nently suitable with orange and its 
shades. 

A green bonnet is suitable to fair and 
light rosy complexions; rose, red, or 
white flowers,are preferable to all others. 

A blue bonnet is only suitable to a 
fair or light red complexion ; nor can it 
be allied to such as have a tint of orange 
brown. When it suits a brunette, it may 
take with advantage yellow or orange 
trimmings. 

A violet bonnet is always unsuitable 
to every complexion, since there are 
none which yellow will suit. Yetif we 
interpose between the violet and the 
skin not only the hair, but also yellow 
accessories, a bonnet of this colour may 
become favourable.” 

As an important memorandum, it 
must be added, that, whenever the 
colour of a bonnet does not realise the 
intended effect, even when the com- 
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plexion is separated from the head- 
dress by masses of hair, it is advan- 
tageous to place between the hair and 
the bonnet certain accessories—such 
as ribbons, wreaths, or detached 
flowers—of a colour complementary 
to that of the bonnet, in the way above 
prescribed for the violet bonnet; and 
the same colour must also be placed 
on the outside of the bonnet. 

These hints, thus thrown out. pri- 
marily for the benefit of the ladies, 
are calculated to be of use also to por- 
trait-painters,—to that class of artists 
whose peculiar province and happy 
fortune it is to copy and transmit to 
posterity those types of female loveli- 
ness which, in the richness of bodily 
presence, earth can but retain for a 
too brief season. The method of bring- 
ing out a colour by contrast ought in 
a peculiar manner to fix the atten- 
tion of such artists. Many a lady’s 
portrait has been spoiled, and a poor 
instead of a lovely effect produced, 
from a want of tasteful selection in 
the colours of the dress or of the 
background. The first thing the por- 
trait-painter has to do, is to find the 
predominating colour in the com- 
plexion he has to paint; and -that 
once found, and faithfully reproduced 
on his canvass, he must seek out the 
accessories best fitted to give value to 
it. This is often no easy matter,—so 
many are the varieties of complexion, 
blending into each other by invisible 
shades, which lie between the two ex- 
treme types of dark and fair. No rule 
can be devised that will guide him 
here: the artist must be able to judge: 
for himself. It is for him to judge- 
whether the dominant tint of a com-: 
plexion ought to be exalted, or dimi-- 
nished, or wholly neutralised. And if 
he choose to weaken it, he must judge- 
also whether this will be best done by: 
using a drapery of the same colour as 
the complexion, but of a deeper tone; 
or whether he should oppose to the 
complexion a drapery of its comple- 
mentary colour, taken at a sufficiently 
high tone, so as to produce the effect 
of weakening at once by a contrast of 
colour and a contrast of tone. 

Colour is so beautiful an object as 
to be specially suitable for being much 
used in the portraits of the fair sex, 
with whom beauty is almost always 
the greatest charm. But with men it 
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is different. Thought, as old Ana- 
creon long ago sung, is as much the 
characteristic of the rougher sex as 
loveliness is of the gentler one; and 
to represent the simple majesty of 
Mind, nothing is better than black or 
dark colours, which serve to concen- 
trate the eye of the spectator upon 
the head alone. Indeed, as our fare- 
well suggestion to portrait-painters, 
we would observe, that the attention 
of the spectator is always led away 
from the face in exact proportion to 
the number of different colours and 
accessories in the rest of the picture. 
Hence the rule may be laid down, 
that if the model has a physiognomy 
which recommends itself neither by 
the beauty nor by the expression of 
its features—and still more, if there is 
a natural defect to be dissembled or 
concealed—the artist ought to call to 
his aid every legitimate accessory, and 
all the resources of contrasted but 
well-assorted colours. But if, on the 
other hand, the inspired artist feel a 
purity of expression or loftiness of 
character pertaining to his model,—or 
if a face, to most eyes commonplace, 
strike him by one of those expressions 
which he judges to belong only to men 
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animated by noble ideas in politics, 
science, arts, or literature,—then it is 
to the countenance of his model that 
he should address himself; it is upon 
it that he should fix his chief attention ; 
so that the resemblance, and the feel- 
ing which guided his pencil, may be 
alike conspicuous in his picture. Every- 
thing being subordinate to the phy- 
siognomy, the drapery should be of 
black or sombre colours; and if any 
ornaments are introduced for the sako 
of relief, they ought to be of tho sim- 
plest and most apposite’kind. Van- 
dyck may be accepted as a master in 
this style of portrait-painting; and 
our artists of the present day, who are 
so fond of seeking extraordinary effects 
of light and shade, and by giving to 
vulgar persons a heroic attitude, or to 
commonplace countenances the proe- 
tence of profound thought, would dé 
well to study the chefs-d’euvre of that 
great master, and therein learn how 
infinitely better beauty may be pro- 
duced by simplicity of means, by taste 
in the selection of the draperies and 
other accessories of the figures, and 
by attitudes which are not more 
invariably elegant than they are 
natural, 





LATIN VERSIFICATION, 


Hatr a century ago, an elaborate 
defence of Latin versification, and of 
classical studies in general, as an in- 
dispensable element in every liberal 
system of education, might well have 
been deemed superfluous by the jour- 
nalist. But the wide expansion of 
academical learning which has _ re- 
cently been inaugurated,.at both the 
Universities, combined with the 
avowed bias of the late Oxford Com- 
mission and its friends, fairly impose 
upon the essayist of 1854 the de- 
fence of that time-honoured system, 
which as it runs directly counter to 
the selfish and material tendencies of 
the age, is always in danger of being 
disparaged and undermined by the 
‘shallow illiberal conceit of modern 
-educational reform. There are few, 
indeed, in these days, however digni- 


fied by birth, station, or intellectual 
culture, who have never paid homage 
at the shrine of that self-constituted 
idol, public opinion. We may, it is 
true, safely congratulate the country 
upon the comparative soundness: of 
the code of social opinion in the pre- 
sent generation. But it can never be 
a safe guide. Its dominion is fatal to 
ery the very soul of Euro- 
pean as distinguished from Asiatic 
civilisation: it is the creature of, and 
is always sympathetically affected by, 
the contemporary tone of public prac- 
tice: it is oftener the exponent of 
classes than of a truly national senti- 
ment: its stream is rarely equable and 
clear, but liable to capricious ebbs and 
violent reactions. Its strong utilita- 
rian bias may well make us tremble 
for the safety of classical studies, when 
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once reduced to equal terms of compe- 
tition with more popular branches of 
education. A period of transition, too, 
is proverbially critical, both for states, 
men, and institutions. 

We do not, indeed, anticipate the 
literal fulfilmentvof Dean Gaisford’s 
prophecy, that the New Examination 
Statute will prove the ruin of classical 
learning on the banks of the Isis. But 
there are thany threatening indications 
on the academic horizon. Last year, 
not even the unusual splendour of 
the ceremony at the Installation could 
elicit from the competitors for the 
Chancellor's prize a copy of Latin 
hexameters worthy of the Laurel ; not 
all the political prestige of Lord Derby 
could infuse a ray of inspiration into 
the odes composed in his lordship’s 
honour; and one of these effusions, 
we regret to say, actually passed the 
University seal disfigured by an egre- 
gious solecism.* 

Oxford legislation, too, has testified 
to its own conviction of the tendency 
of the new to the discouragement of the 
old studies. Thus,in the recent Exa- 
mination Statute, while other avenues 
to distinction are opened, the attain- 
ment of a certain standard of classi- 
cal knowledge is declared an essential 
qualification for a degree. While, 
therefore, Oxford has cheerfully vol- 
unteered to meet the' requirements 
of the age, she has made no compro- 
mise: she has founded the alterations 
in her system upon a clear and secure 
principle, that of a high general educa- 
tion, based upon classical learning, with 
some introductory professional instruc- 
tion in the last stage of the academic 
career. 

We sincerely trust the University 
will inflexibly maintain herself in this 
position; but to do so will require no 
common firmness. She is exposed, on 
the one hand, to the insidious attacks 
of professed friends, like the late Com- 
missioners, who would fain have per- 
suaded her to supersede the “lessons 
of the grammar-school,” as they con- 
temptuously term-the study of the 
master-minds of antiquity, after the 
first public examination; and to allow 
mere professional learning prematurely 
to encroach upon the domain of gene- 
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ral mental culture. On the other 
hand, she is overtly assailed by the 
vulgar utilitarian outery of those 
gentlemen who will never be content- 
ed till they have levelled every one 
with themselves. In this hazardous 
crisis of the academic era, when so 
many perilous innovations have been 
poronet it may not be superfluous 
riefly to recapitulate the salient points 
in support of that principle, whereupon 
the University has hitherto based her 
educational reforms. May we venture 
to ask these enlightened gentlemen, 
who affect to deride the cultivation of 
ancient literature as the elegant im- 
becility of classical scholarship—who 
talk so loudly of the “useful ”—upon 
what prineiple they ‘estrict the de- 
signation exclusively to certain pet 
branches of knowledge? It seems to 
us that, in this utilitarian controversy, 
the question at issue lies in a nutshell. 
Society will ever be divided into two 
classes, one of which can, and the other 
cannot, afford their children the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education. Under 
the former class naturally range them- 
selves the aristocracy and the country 
gentlemen, beneficed clergymen, the 
more eminent and prosperous rad 
the votaries of Jaw and physic, an 
the most flourishing members of the 
mercantile and manufacturing com- 
munities. Is it possible that we can 
hesitate to apply the term “ useful ” to 
that intellectual discipline which, if 
not the essential, is at any rate the 
jitest basis of a large and liberal 
mental culture? It would be super- 
fluous, indeed, to argue the question in 
reference to the few who are born to 
the honourable rivalry of the political 
arena, or the ease and dignity of the 
country squire. But on candidates 
for professional distinction it can 
never be too earnestly impressed that 
the main object of early education is 
not to cram the head with mere know- 
ledge, but to develop the faculties 
and to train the judgment. A man 
of disciplined faculties, it has been 
well said, has the -command of 
another’s knowledge: a man without 
them, has not the command of his 
own. Now, of all the qualities which 
enable a man to take a lead in the 





* “Qui gentis eternos honores 
Egregie egregior (!!) reportas,” 
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active business of life, judgment is the 
foremost. We need hardly say that we 
mean something very different from 
the homely faculty styled “common 
sense” (though, after all, what is real- 
ly more rare than genuine common 
sense ?)—we mean that master prin- 
ciple which gives its possessor a 
yigorona hold upon any subject he is 
led to grapple with; which is the 
quintessence of the various discipline 
of the mind; whose very lite is 
comparison and discrimination; and 
which is assuredly never formed by 
an early devotion of the understand- 
ing to a single study. So much do 
ideas gain in strength and clearness by 
intermixture and combination! Nor 
is this all; in order to train the judg- 
ment, the mind must be employed 
upon subjects congenial to the faculty, 
and adapted to exercise its perceptions. 
Those subjects are prodigal in variety, 
and comprehensive in their range: 
they embrace the study of religion, 
ethics, history, eloquence, criticism, 
and the fine arts. But, miscellaneous 
as they seem, they are yet held in 
union by two capital principles of con- 
nexion: first, that they are all quar- 
ried out of man’s moral and social 
nature; next, that, as distinguished 
from those physical and mathematical 
sciences “whose speculative perfec- 
tion is their practical defect,” they 
have one common standard, proba- 
bility—the very same that Bishop 
gag declares to be the guide of 

e. \ 

The infallible sequence taught by 
mathematics ‘has no affinity with the 
mixed relations and contending prin- 
ciples which prevail amid the infinite 
variety of human affairs. “ Proba- 
bility is the terra incognita of the geo- 
meter : ig ari short of demon- 
stration is absolutely beneath his no- 
tice.” Nor is the study of physical 
science much more conducive to the 
discipline of this sovereign faculty. 
Chemistry, botany, and astronomy— 
useful studies as subservient to the 
arts, liberal studies as the food of an 
ingenious curiosity—contain no les- 
sons of instruction for us in the intri- 
cate problems of our moral nature 
and our social institutions. On the 
contrary, the studies above mentioned 
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are such as afford a direct play to 
the faculty of judgment. “History,” 
says an eminent critic,* to whom we 
owe several of the foregoing sugges- 
tions,—“ history gives fulness, moral 
philosophy strength, and poetry ele- 
vation to the understanding.” Nor 
do they serve only as mutual aids, 
but as mutual corrections; the one 
softening and allaying the false pecu- 
liar colouring incident to the other. 
No modern literature can prove a 
substitute for the study of the an- 
cient, and especially the Greek mas- 
ters; for in the Greek models alone 
are embodied those principles of ideal 
beauty in art and literature which, 
says Colonel Mure, though founded 
on certain primary laws of harmony 
and propriety, have no separate exist- 
ence -in themselves apart from the 
works in which they are enshrined. 
The Greek masterpieces, we say, 
stand upon a totally different footing 
from the literature of modern Europe ; 
they claim our admiration and de- 
spair, not only for their individual 
excellence, which indeed may and 
does exist in the shape of power of 
expression and originality of concep- 
tion, apart from the observance of 
those principles, but for the element- 
ary laws of art which they embody. 
In Greek letters alone, the purest 
standards of style are also the noblest 
productions of national genius. The 
case is the same in the regions of ele- 
gant art. The Greek school of de- 
sign is the enly one which has grown 
up under the guidance of pure native 
genius, in spontaneous conformity 
with the principles of ideal beauty 
and propriety. In other nations, 
works of great excellence are coun- 
terbalanced by defects and anomalies 
destructive of their value as standard 
models. The principles of Hellenic 
art are equally applicable to the lite- 
rature of Italy or Spain, of France or 
of England; and so far from there 
being any contrariety between the 
principles of the Classical and the Ro- 
mantic schools, the merits of the lat- 
ter will be found to be in unison, its 
defects as surely at variance, with the 
laws of Hellenic composition. To il- 
lustrate: “The properties to be chief- 
ly admired in the romantic drama— 
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subjects derived from indigenous 
sources, spirited portraiture of charac- 
ter, and vivid representation of pas- 
sion and feeling—are all in strict har- 
mony with classic principles. Its de- 
fects, again—the little regard for 
unity of action, and entire contempt 
for that of time and place—the confu- 
sion of incidents, inconsistencies of 
chronology or geography, and bur- 
lesque adinixture of the serious and 
the ludicrous,—are plain violations of 
the laws, not merely of Hellenic, but 
of all elegant art.” * 

It is a 
though by no means an uncommon 
notion, that the classical system of 
education is medieval in its origin 
and tone, and ought therefore to be 
remodelled in sympathy with other 
great changes in society. The exact 
reverse happens to be the case. The 
classical system waswounded upon the 
ruins of the medizval scheme of edu- 
cation, which was professional. rather 
than general—the very system which 
the utilitarians are seeking to revive, 
ignorantly supposing it to be the ene- 
my and antidote of medievalism. It 
had indeed been theoretically con- 
ceived by some of those master-minds 
who are always in advance of their 
own age and _ institutions —among 
others by the prescient eye of Walter 
de Merton ;—but. practically it origin- 
ated with the Reformation, and was 
essentially in unison with the prin- 
ciples of that movement. That it was 
thoroughly Baconian in spirit is toler- 
ably clear from the two following sen- 
tences, in which the great philosopher 
censures the medizval plan of educa- 
tion, which thrust logic into the minds 
of boys only fit recipients of the rules 
of grammar, and presumed to teach 
jurisprudence before the mind was ca- 
pable of embracing scienee: “Amongst 
so many great foundations of colleges 
in Europe, I find it strange that they 
are all dedicated to professions, and 
none left free to arts and sciences at 
large. For if men judge that learning 
is to be referred to action, they judge 
well; but in this. they fall into the 
error described in the ancient fable, 
in which the other parts of the body 
did suppose the stomach had ‘been 
idle, because it neither performed the 
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office of motion, as the limbs do, nor 
of sense, as the head doth; but yet, 
notwithstanding, it is the stomach 
that digesteth and distributeth to all 
the rest ; so, if any man think philoso- 
phy and universality to be idle studies, 
he doth not consider that all professions 
are thence served and supplied.” 

Nor ought we to forget the elegant 
and liberal recreation with which clas- 
sical and general studies relieve the 
many voids which must inevitably oc- 
cur in professional life. Professional 
rewards are distributed by no certain 
rule; and what can be a less enviable 
state than the lifeless stagnation to 
which the lawyer and physician are 
reduced, in the intervals of practice, if 
incapable of relieving the vacancy of 
their minds with those literary pursuits 
which at once invigorate and delight 
the intellect? Professional talent has 
indeed been aptly compared to muscu- 
lar, high mental cultivation to constitu- 
tional, strength. 

It would be treason to the cause to 
omit altogether the testimony of those 
living authorities, whose names gain 
additional weight from the fact that 
they are beyond the suspicion of any 
partiality for antiquated studies, and 
are therefore by no means open to the 
charge of being favourable witnesses. 
The author of England and the English 
will hardly be suspected of illiberal 
ideas, yet we question whether any of 
the professed or professional advocates 
of classical studies ever pronounced a 
more glowing yetdiscriminate eulogium 
upon them than Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, in his recent address to his 
literary audierice at Edinburgh. It is 
conceived, indeed, in the same spirit 
which inspired the following eloquent 
tribute, paid by the noble Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford to that an- 
cient classic lore, 


“which must be the charm of every 
youthful mind which gives itself up to 
that enchanting study, which, impressed 
upon the mind in early days, will never 
be entirely forgotten, or lose its influ- 
ence through long toilsome years. Who 
that in the days of his early studies has 
tasted and enjoyed the noble simplicity 
of old Homer and old Herodotus—the 
classic elegance of Virgil—the sublime 
reasonings of Plato—the dignity, pow- 





* Col. Mure, Lit. Ant. Greece, vol. i. p. 142. 
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er, and pathos of the Greek tragedians 
~—the graphic accuracy of Thucydides 
—the easy unaffected narrative of Xen- 
ophon—the vigorous terseness of Taci- 
tus—the impassioned eloquence of De- 
mosthenes and Aischines—the grreefal 
rhythm and pure Latinity of Cicero— 
the glorious daring of Pindar—the ‘cu- 
riosa felicitas’ of Horace—the shrewd 
homely wit of Terence—the biting sar- 
casm of Juvenal—who that has delight- 
ed in all these in his early and most 
impressible days, can be so dull and 
cold as that long years of after toil, and 
the cares of public life, can wholly 
quench in him that ‘ divine particulam 
aure,’ with which he was inspired by 
his former, though long-neglected stu- 
dies ? 

Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 

And no one, whose mind has been once 
thoroughly imbued with classic litera- 
ture, but must feel and acknowledge 
the influence which it has exercised in 
after life upon his mind, and upon the 
turn and character of his thoughts and 
arguments: and when he seeks to con- 
vey his thoughts in language, whether 
with the pen or with the tongue, though 
the stream may be drawn ‘from the 
pure well of English undefiled,’ yet 
there may linger in the draught some 
flavour of the Heliconian spring ; and 
under the imperceptible influence of 
the spirit of ancient harmony, the rude 
accents of our rugged but noble lan- 
guage may mould themselves into pe- 
riods which may sometimes reflect, al- 
though imperfectly, something of the 
melodious rhythin and the incompara- 
ble modulation of those mighty masters 
of thought and language.” 


t’ We have nothing to say to M. Victor 
Cousin’s opinions on religious subjects ; 
but great weight must naturally attach 
to his opinion of the value of classical 
learning, from the profound attention 
which he has paid to education in gene- 
ral, and his commanding knowledge of 
modern literature. In Mrs. Austin’s 
translation of his work on Prussian 
Education, published many years ago, 
we find the following passage :— 


“Classical studies are, without any 
comparison, the most important of all; 
for their tendency and their object is the 
knowledge of human nature, which they 
eonsider under all its grandest aspects: 
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here, in the languages and the literature 
of nations, which have left indelible 
traces of their passage on earth ; there, in 
the fruitful vicissitudes of history, con- 
stantly remodelling and constantly im- 
proving the frame of society. Lastly, in 
philosophy, which reveals the simplest 
elements and the uniform structure of 
that wonderful being, whom history, 
language, and literature successively 
invest with forms the most varied, yet 
all connected with some part, more or 
less important, of his internal constitu- 
tion. Classical studies keep alive the 
sacred tradition of the moral and intel- 
lectual life of the human race. To cur- 
tail or enfeeble such studies would, in 
my eyes, be an act of barbarism ; a 
crime against all true and high civilisa- 
tion, and, in some sort, an act of high 
treason against humanity.” 


Next, as to the more immediate bear- 
ing of classical studies, and a liberal 
mental culture,’6n the two leading 
professions of law and theology: 
the essential connection of a high 
general education with a sound 
knowledge of jurisprudence has alike 
been insisted upon by every writer on 
the -subject from Blackstone. to the 
present day, and illustrated by Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of our great legal 
luminaries, especially Lord Mansfield. 
In our own days, the high authorities 
of Lord Brougham, Lord Denman, 
and Mr. Baron Parke, have unani- 
mously re-echoed Blackstone’s state- 
ment, that “the inconveniences” (of 
learning practice apart from theory, 
and of cramming a crude mass of sta- 
tutes without a perception of the 
principles of jurisprudence) “can 
never be effectually prevented but by 
making academical education a pre- 
vious step to the profession of the 
common law, and at the same time 
making the rudiments of law a part 
of academical education.” “It is 
highly desirable,” says Mr. Stephen 
Denison,* “to combine with the ele- 
mentary study of the law the kindred 
studies of logic, rhetoric, evidence, 
and history ; all of which would na- 
turaily be done at the University, 
whereas it would not, and probably 
could not, be done at all at the Inns 
of Court.”’{ And the essential im- 





* Oxford Commission Report, p. 77. 


+ The high authority of Sir John Patteson and Sir John Awdry has recently 
confirmed the views here expressed. Suggestions with regard to University Reform, 
by Sir Joun Awnry and the Right Hon. sir J. Parreson, Oxford, 1854, p. 64. 
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portance of the study of Roman law 
as the basis of the study of general 
jurisprudence has at length been re- 
cognised by both the Universities. - It 
is, indeed, highly desirable, not only 
because so large a portion of our 
English law, and especially our Chan- 
cery system, has directly flowed from 
that reservoir of equity, the preetorian 
or edictal law of Rome; but because 
the Roman code is moulded with a 
scientific regard to principle and me- 
thod, contrasting very favourably 
with our own jumbled mass of inco- 
herent statutes. “We have long 
been approaching,” says Hallam, 
“the crisis of a necessary reform ;” 
and if the nineteenth century is to 
find her Justinian, that blessing can 
only be attained by insuring a scien- 
tific legal training both to the lawyers 
and the legislators of the rising gene- 
ration. We sincerely wish every 
success to the excellent efforts of the 
two Universities at once to maintain 
the unity of education, and to initiate 
their students in the elements of pro- 
fessional knowledge during the second 
period of their academic career. 

It is almost superfluous to illustrate 
the advantages of classic lore as the 
groundwork of theological attain- 
ments. Hear the pregnant testimony 
of Sir W. Hamilton—no partial wit- 
ness in aught concerning the Church 
of England or the University of 
Oxford :— 

“A comparison of the Scotch and 
English Churches affords a curious illus- 
tration in point. In the latter, the clergy 
have a tolerable classical training, but 
for ages, we may say, no theological 
education at all. In the former, the 
clergy must accomplish the longest 
course of theological study prescribed in 
any country, but with the worst and 
shortest classical preparation. Yet, in 
theological erudition, what a contrast 
do the two Churches exhibit! And this 
simply because a learned scholar can 
easily slide into a learned divine with- 
out a special theological education ; 
whereas no theological education can 
make a man a competent divine who is 
not a learned scholar—theology being, 
in a human sense, only a philology and 
a history, applied by philosophy.”* 

We will only add, that it is of in- 
calculable importance to associate 


with the study of theology the culture 
of a sound ethical system. It is 
curious to observe the intimate con- 
nection between the Aristotelian idea 
of virtue, and the Anglican as con- 
trasted with the Romanist theory of 
justification; and full justice will 
never be done to the purity of our 
Anglican creed until the defence of 
its doctrines is grounded upon sound 
ethical principles, full as much as 
upon appeals to authority, history, and 
tradition. 

The question of the usefulness of 
classical studies to the middle and 
inferior classes of society, obviously 
depends upon their compatibility 
with a sufficiently early start in pro- 
fessional or commercial life. Such a 
problem can, of course, receive only a 
practical solution. Oxford, mean- 
time, will do well to enlarge her ac- 
commodation through channels sus- 
ceptible of rapid contraction and easy 
expansion. Sir John Awdry thinks 
that surgeons, archifects, and en- 
gineers, and others dependent, not 
upon capital, but mental skill, might, 
in a smaller proportion than lawyers, 
yet still to an appreciable extent, be 
attracted by the encouragement of 
lay fellowships, to the great benefit of 
themselves and their professions. In 
a commercial country like our own, 
where wealth is, in a great degree, 
the standard of social distinctions, 
and where that wealth is continually 
shifting, it is obviously impossible to 
define social privileges by particular 
classes. There exists at present no 
statistics by which we ean surely cal- 
culate the disposition of the middle 
classes—to use a broad description— 
to avail themselves of the preliminary 
professional education which is all 
that the University can, without low- 
ering its functions, impart. 

We will now endeavour to offer a 
few remarks upon classical composi- 
tion, as practised in our great public 
schools—a topic naturally suggested 
by the volumes before us. 

It will be readily allowed that the 
primary object of classical study is 
not the attainment of a certain 
amount of knowledge, but the culti- 
vation of a pure taste. That any 
degree of antiquarian learning, or 
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mere knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages, is quite inadequate to secure 
this important end, is clearly proved 
by the fact that some of the greatest 
P ilologists have been the least im- 

ued with the true spirit of the great 
writers. To take an illustration: in 
Professor Herman’s works we find 
several sets of aleaic and other lyrical 
stanzas, in which, indeed, there is 
plenty of Horace and Virgil, but 
nothing Horatian and nothing Virgi- 
lian! Now, the habit of classical 
composition supplies the only effective 
antidote to the predominance of mere 
learning over intellect and _ taste. 
Original composition answers two 
ends: it cherishes and educates the 
imagination, the firstborn of the 
faculties of the mind; it teaches the 
youthful scholar to cast his own ideas 
ina classical mould—the best known 
model of chastened imagery, of just 
reflection, and especially of simple, 
energetic, and concise diction. It has 
been well observed, that there exists 
an attractive and assimilative power 
in those noble masterpieces, which 
can gradually form, after its own 
image, the sensibilities of inferior 
minds. ‘The earlier ideas and images 
of the student are thus moulded in 
the die of classical beauty, and that 
without any sacrifice of their own ori- 
ginality and creative power. 

Of all the modes of composition, 
Latin versification conduces in the 
highest degree to the cultivation of 
taste and elegant scholarship. Eton- 
ian scholarship has ever been charac- 
terised by peculiar grace and refine- 
ment: that it owes these qualities to 
the culture of Latin poetry is clear, 
from the fact that versification has 
always engrossed the chief attention 
of the Eton masters. 

It has this undeniable advantage 
over exercises in prose, that, as in 
nations, so in individuals, the imagi- 
nation is developed earlier than the 
reasoning powers. Prose composi- 
tions, indeed, at public schools, have 
been happily diversified of late years 
under the auspices of Dr. Arnold: 
historical and critical disquisitions, 
imaginary speeches and letters, geo- 
graphical descriptions of countries, 
&ec., have been substituted with the 
best effect for the vapid moral tru- 
isms (Virius est bona res, &c.) which 
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for generations had elicited a series 
of bald idealess platitudes. In the 
higher forms this is all very well; but 
such effusions demand at once an 
amount of information, and a faculty of 
arrangement and distribution, which 
boys are comparatively late in acquir- 
ing. They fully appreciate the fact 
themselves. A clever boy will take 
an almost passionate interest in a set 
of.sweetly-flowing hexameters, but he 
will never enlist with equal zeal and 
pleasure in a task wherein he feels 
success to be beyond his years. 

It is not historically true that Latin 
versification has exerted a cramping 
and technical influence upon works of 
genius. We will readily accept Dean 
Milman’s axiom, that it never either 
made. or marred a poet. Petrarch, 
Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso, all composed 
in Latin, but assuredly without any 
sacrifice of pure idiomatic Italian for 
exotic, or Latinised terms of expres- 
sion. The noble thoughts of the 
Paradise Lost are perhaps cast occa- 
sionally in too antique a mould. But 
if we turn from poetry to oratory, 
was Canning under no obligations to 
his classical studies for the fastidiou 
delicacy of his taste, the high-wrought 
tone of.his style, and the splendid 
harmony of his diction? Did the 
pages of Tully and Demosthenes 
cramp the bold unfettered simplicity 
of Fox ? Few, if any, will dispute 
the palm of eloquence with the noble 
Chancellor of Oxford, whose Latin 
verses are registered among the Uni- 
versity prize poems—a standard illus- 
tration of our argument. 

Without a knowledge of versifica- 
tion it is impossible to appreciate the 
great principles of ancient harmony 
as applied to composition in prose. 
The rhythm of classical prose, if not 
subject to the same rules with verse, 
is yet influenced by the same laws. 
The rhythm is metrical in both. How 
carefully it, was studied is obvious 
from the elaborate detail with which 
Aristotle and Cicero enter into the 
structure of sentences, the arrange- 
ment of words, and the cadences of 
periods, It is well known that, on 
the death of Plato, the first line of 
his Republic was found in his study 
with the words variously disposed in 
seven different ways. How carefully 
Tully avoids a hexameter ending to 
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a sentence,* preferring to dilute the 
force of an assertion to any violation 
of the laws of euphony. They were 
adepts, too, in the adaptation of the 
style to the subject-matter. Their 
' periods, now flowing like the onward 
swell of the ocean, in one magnificent 
roll of harmony—now broken into 
clauses, abrupt, nervous, and concise— 
rise and fall, and are endlessly diver- 
sified in sympathy with the author’s 
theme. The metrical cadence of 
almost every period in Demosthenes 
and Tully differs, but it is managed 
with such exquisite skill that the 
variety eludes the suspicion of de- 
sign. It was only in the decline of 
oratory that form triumphed over 
substance; and the excessive care of 
Isocrates to balance exactly the oppo- 
site clauses of his periods defeated 
itself. But, with this casual excep- 
tion, the laws of ancient euphony 
are almost an essential study for the 
modern orator or historian. The late 
Sir Robert Peel endeavoured, with 
much sincerity and eloquence, to im- 
press this cardinal truth upon the 
students at his inaugural address at 
Glasgow; and he assuredly enforced 
it by his own example. Let any man 
judge candidly for himself, by con- 
trasting with the oratory of Canning 
and Peel, the style of writers unin- 
itiated in the studies of classical 
scholarship. 

In the practice of Latin versifica- 
tion, many essential improvements 
have been introduced into our public- 
school system in the last fifteen years. 
At the commencement of that period, 
original composition in verse was the 
prevailing fashion—transjation from 
English poetry was an experiment as 
yet untried. Original effusions are a 
salutary and indispensable stimulus 
to the imagination; nor can either 
style or versification attain equal bold- 
ness and freedom when fettered by 
the process of translation. But as 
long as it is agreed that education 
ought. to be adjusted rather to the 
capacities and requirements of the 
mass than the talents of individual 
boys, it is clear that this method of 
composition is very objectionable, if 
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exclusively employed. It exhausts 
too rapidly its own resources: the 
same images and phrases are repeated 
with wearisome monotony: idle epi- 
thets and adverbs are gratuitously 
intruded to fill up the chinks of a 
line: the conceptions are destitute of 
accuracy, the imagery of variety, the 
language of novelty. Publie-school 


experience will readily _ iliustrate 
this. Several years ago, at the 
annual examinations at a certain 


great school, it was by no means an 
uncommon practice for several of the 
comp titors for scholarships to pre- 
pare beforehand sunsets and sunrises, 
which they introduced as _preludes, 
interweaving them, as best they 
could, with the body of their exercises, 
though usually with some sacrifice of 
relevancy! To the vices of such a 
system the habit of translation from 
modern poetry supplies an effective 
antidote: it at once evokes a clear 
appreciation of the distinetive charac- 
teristics of ancient and modern poetry, 
and enriches the imagination with a 
perpetual influx of new imagery, ideas, 
and combinations. 

“The ingenuity of scholarship,” says 
Dean Milman, “ the command of purely 
classical language, the felicity of expres- 
sion, and the-facility of versification are 

erhaps displayed in the highest degree 
in translations from modern poetry: 
there is the difficulty of seizing the near- 
est equivalent phrase, of transposing the 
fall spirit of the conception or the hiveli- 
ness of the image, without offending 
against the genius of the older tongue ; 
the close adherence to, the slight de- 
parture from, the sense—the substitu- 
tion, where absolutely necessary, of a 
kindred form of thought or word: all 
this puts to the severest test the resour- 
ces of the writer; gives the measure at 
once of his fertility, taste, and judgment; 
and—especially in the shorter pieces— 
seems to demand that perfect polish, that 
blending of the ease of original eompo- 
sition with fidelity of translation, that 
blameless correctness both in expression 
and in versification, which invites, and 
even defies, the most rigorous criticism: 
it admits no negligence, and but spa- 
ringly poetic licence; it must be taste- 
ful as well as scholarlike.”+ 

Previous to this ordeal, a boy has 





* Se., by uniformly substituting esse videatur for esse videtur at the termination 


_ of a period. 
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but little real appreciation of the re- 
sources, the genius, the idiom of the 
classical languages. The practice re- 
acts upon the whole tone of his 
scholarship, giving it accuracy and 
depth; awakening the perception of 
those subtle shades of expression 
which escaped him before, and quick- 
ening his sense of classic elegance and 
beauty. It demands, however, the 
greatest care and discrimination on 
the tutor’s part. Those passages only 
from English poetry should at first be 
given for translation which approach 
as nearly as possible the simplicity of 
the Latin idiom. To subdue to classi- 
cal purity overcrowded imagery, com- 
plexity of metaphor, affected, senti- 
mental, over-florid English, is not a 
task to be imposed upon a mere tiro; 
it is the consummate triumph of the 
most exquisite scholarship. It should 
always be remembered that the Latin 
language had not the universality, the 
comprehensiveness, and flexibility of 
the Greek; it was moulded by the 
two great spheres of national energy, 
the Camp and the Senate; and in its 
purest epochs was scarcely capable 
of giving adequate utterance to the 
subtleties of philosophic thought, or 
the elaborate sentimentalism of mo- 
dern poetry. “ Latin verse,” says the 
eminent scholar and critic whom we 
have before quoted, “is the noblest 
vehicle. for subjects which admit of 
study and skill and elaborate finish 
—where the expression should be 
condensed or expanded, either to en- 
foree moral truth by some pregnafit 
and apothegmatic line, or to invest 
a dry and barren subject with foreign 
hues of picturesque beauty: here it 
moves in its own element; its mascu- 
line beauty and its suggestive richness 
have full scope.” We should hardly 
have invited attention to a truth which 
may appear to some at once cardinal 
and obvious, had we not seen it con- 
stantly neglected by inferior peda- 
ogues, who, partly from a petty am- 
ition, partly from want of discrimi- 
nation, seemed determined to mul- 
tiply rather than alleviate the difli- 
culties of their scholars. 

We shall probably be thought para- 
doxical for our opposition to another 
practice which has long been a part 
of the classical discipline of our public 
schools. We allude to what is termed 
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“ Repetition ;” that is to say, the 
wholesale committing to memory of 
books of the Aineid, the odes of Ho- 
race, or even speeches of Cicero. It 
is stimulated by prizes, and is beyond 
question well adapted to invigorate the 
memory; but unless employed with 
unusual discrimination, it is apt to 
consult the memory at the expense of 
higher and nobler faculties. We have 
known boys receive a prize for repeat- 
ing a play of Sophocles, without be- 
ing able to construe accurately a single 
passage therein. In such cases—and 
they are by no means of unfrequent 
occurrence—it is obvious that a double 
mischief is engendered by the prac- 
tice; the mind is deadened to the 
vivid perception of poetical beauty, 
and a fatal facility of mere verbiage is 
acquired, without any adequate effort 
on the part of the composer—without 
clearness of conception, definite ima- 
gery, or skilful choice of phrase. It 
is arduous to contend against the pre- 
judices of schoolmasters—they are 
often compelled to revolve in the old 
orbit by the absence of sympathy or 
unanimity. Prescriptive usage and 
tradition exert their venerable influ- 
ence against change; and the onerous 
nature of their duties often admits of 
little discrimination in adjusting their 
system to the idiosyncrasies of their 
scholars. But surely it would be easy 
to substitute a selection of beautiful 
passages, such as the memorable lines 
in honour of Marcellus, and the 
speeches, so full of sweetness and 
pathos, in the latter books of the 
Eneid, for these indiscriminate tasks, 
whereby both the virtues and the 
faults of antiquity are stereotyped, 
and condemned to promiscuous and 
servile imitation. We cannot help 
suggesting, too, that a similar change 
might be made with great advantage 
in the system of impositions. Learn- 
ing particular passages by heart would 
surely prove a far more salutary dis- 
cipline than the existing practice, 
whereby boys are constantly sen- 
tenced to write out thousands of lines, 
to the great prejudice of their hand- 
writing, in which a slovenly style, 
onee contracted, often lasts for life. 
It is easy to object that the powers of 
memory vary, and that it would bo 
difficult to graduate the task to indi- 
vidual capacities; but the facility of 
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writing rapidly varies almost equally, 
and a clever schoolmaster soon learns 
to appreciate the faculties of his 
pupils. 

The editor of the Oxford Anthology 
bears a highly distinguished name as 
a classical scholar; and we only wish 
he had contributed more of his own 
compositions to the volume before us. 
He disclaims, in his preface, in the 
strongest terms, any intention of ri- 
valling the Arundines Cami. We 
cannot but suspect there is a slight 
affectation in this; but it would not 
be good taste in us to put the two 
works in competition; and we shall 
only say, we are glad to find in the 
Anthology a very small proportion of 
those comic rhymes with which the 
Arundines were absolutely overrum. 
To enable the reader to form his own 
judgment, we will point out several of 
those versions from English poetry 
which seem to us most elegant and 
tasteful. A place in the front rank 
must be assigned to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, fellow of University College—a 


most accomplished and gifted scholar, . 


whose naine so often figures among 
the laurelled lists of the Academic 
Register. Among his translations will 
be found a version of four stanzas of 
Gray’s Elegy into Latin elegiacs. He 
has modestly abstained from attempt- 
ing the whole—an ambitious task 
essayed by the Rev. J. H. Macaulay, 
in the Arundines Cami. The pecu- 
liar difficulties which beset the scho- 
lar in this arduous enterprise have 
been described with characteristic 
taste by Dean Milman. They are 
created by the peculiar cast of beauty 
which graces the original poem. 
“That beauty consists in the perfect 
balance and harmony between the 
thought and the language, in the unity 
of the versification with the general ex- 
pression: there is at once consummate 
art and perfect ease; every line of lan- 
guage is in its proper gradation, every 
word in its proper place; all the 
thoughts, words, and numbers are, as it 
were, tones in the general harmony. 
Thus it is that the slightest substitution 
forces an invidious comparison ; that the 
slightest transposition mars the effect; 
the least omission makes a void, anda 
superfluous word is felt as a clog and 
a burthen. Even if the copy could 
be perfectly alike, with no feature 
lost, no lineament misplaced, we de- 
mand the life, the expression of the 
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original. But perfect fidelity is indeed 
almost impossible, from the different idi- _ 
om of the languages, the closer or more 
diffuse forms of speech, the different 
length of the corresponding verses; we 
always have too much or too little; the 
version is in one place inadequate, in 
another spun out beyond the proper 
extent.” 


The first stanza of the Elegy— 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
© The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary 


way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me :” 


is thus rendered by Mr. Smith :— 


“ Rettulit exsequias lucis vox ferrea; reptat 
Non sine mugitu per juga longa pecus, 

Tpse domum tardo graditur pede fessus arator, 
Et nocti et nobis terra relicta vacat.’ 


Is exsequias lucis a classical expres- 
sion? In our humble judgment it 
savours more of the ambitious, affected 
diction of Claudian and the silver age 
than of the majestic simplicity of Vir- 
gil, the modest unaffected purity of 
Horace and Tibullus. Would not the 
Augustan poets have written com- 
posuit diem, or lucem? And is not 
vox ferrea fairly open to objection? 
Considering that there is no context, 
no preceding verse to explain the 
phrase, it is surely hardly intelligible 
apart from the original. Shakespeare 
talks of the iron tongue ; but the mid- 
night bell, in the foregoing line, avoids 
all ambiguity. Anxiety for close fi- 
delity to the original has probably be- 
trayed the translator into both these 
exceptionable terms. But the three 
succeeding lines are admirable; every 
hue and shade of expression is reli- 
giously preserved, and that without 
any sacrifice of the classical idiom: 
nothing is otiose; no new image is 
officiously intruded ; there is nothing 
savouring of elaborate or toilsome 
artifice; while the last line retains 
much of the quiet melancholy of the 
original. We subjoin the three suc- 
ceeding stanzas, with the Latin ver- 
sion :-— 

“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 

And ail the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save — the beetle wheels his droning 

And aon tinklings lull the distant folds: 
Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 


Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign, 
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Hark! how the ~sacred calm that breathes 
around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whispering from the 
ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 





.} 


“Jamque oculos sensim sublustres fallere 
colles, 
Omnis et in toto conticet aura polo: 
Tantum clausa procul tinnitus ovilia mulcet 
Somnifer, et resono cantharus orbe volat. 


Interdum atque hederd vestite 6 culmine 
turris 
Ad lunam auditur noctua mesta queri ; 
Secretis si quis propius penetralibus errans 
Rumpat inaccesse jura vetusta domis. 


Audin’! ut insanos animi cessare tumultus 
Que spirat laté pax veneranda jubet ; 

Eque solo tenui gratissima voce susurrat, 
Crede, manet fessos non violanda quies.” 


The classical reader will not accuse 
us of indiscriminate panegyric, if we 
decline to find any fault in these lines, 
It is true, indeed, that the opening 
stanzas of the poem are by far the 
easiest to invest with a classical garb: 
they are almost entirely descriptive, 
and the images presented fall with 
more or less facility into any lan- 
guage: it is the subsequent train of 
sentiment and reflection, awoke by 
those images, which it is so difficult, 
if not impracticable, to embody in a 
Latin version. But this in no degree 
detracts from the honour due to the 
Oxford translator: he has shown that 
he knows his own strength, and the 
capacities of the language; and he 
has triumphed where others—and 
those scholars of no ordinary preten- 
sions—have vonspicuously failed. 

The following lines of Coleridge, 
translated into asclepiads by - Mr. 
Smith, show that his powers of versi- 
fication are not confined to elegiacs :-— 


* As late each flower that sweetest blows 
I plucked the garden’s pride, 

Within the petals of a ruse 
A sleeping love I spied: 


Around his brows a beamy wreath 
Of many a lucent hue; 

All purple glowed his cheek beneath, 
lnebriate with dew. 


I softly seized the unguarded Power, 
Nor scared his balmy rest, 

And placed him, caged within the flower, 
On spotless Sarah’s breast.” 





* Dum, quecunqne viget copia narium, 
Horti delicias persequor, in rose 
Nuper flere jacentem 
Vidi forte cupidinem ; 
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Lumen cui ruti!@ tempora tenia 
Ambit versicolor; purpuree gene 
Subter dulce coruscis 
Ardent roribus ebrie. 


Incautum tenera corripui manu 
Somnvs ne placidos discuterem, et sinus 
Sic in flore revinctum 
Sarz sub niveos tuli.” 


But we cannot speak in eulogistic 
terms of some other contributors to 
the Anthology. The following speci- 
men of Mr. George Butler’s composi- 
tion is, in our opinion, below medio- 
crity. It is designed for a version of 
Wordsworth’s “ Lucy,” which is com- 
posed of three stanzas, characterised 
by peculiar simplicity—a trait which 
would have secured it a better fate at 
the hands of another translator. The 
first of these stanzas is thus massacred 
by Mr. Butler— “ 


“ She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.” 


“ Avia qua tacito perrepit flumine Dova, 
Exiguam tenuit nostra puella domum : 
Rarus eam, semper rarus laudator adibat: 
Vix quoque, qui colerent, unus et alter 

erant.” 


It is fortunate that the reputation 
of the Oxford Anthology does not 
repose upon Mr. Butler’s shoulders, - 
We never saw a version disfigured by 
so many faults. In the first place, 
the English is painfully diluted; and 
for this there is no excuse; for full 
expression has been given to the ori- 
ginal in the subjoined elegiac couplet, 
by Mr. De Teissiez of Corpus Christi 
College :— 

“Avia tesqua fovens, curve propé flumina 


Deve, 
Parca procis Virgo, nescia laudis, erat.” 


The effeet of semper rarus is ex- 
tremely awkward; it is evidently not 
intended for an oxymoron: if it had 
been so designed, it would have been 
a very tasteless employment of that 
figure. As it stands, it presents the 
most grotesque, self-neutralising as- 
pect imaginable. And we cannot, 
for the life of us, discern any distine- 
tion between Jaudator and colerent. 
Colo is not the classical expression for 
love; it usually signifies the homage 
paid by a dependant to his patron— 
the deference shown by man to man, 
not the devotion of a lover: instead 
of being distinguished from Jaudator, 
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it exactly corresponds to it. In the 
succeeding lines the translator is not a 
whit happier :— 


‘* A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half-hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


——— 


* Scilicet occulte viole crescebat ad instar, 
Que lapidis musco semioperta latet ; 
Tam pulchra, etherio quam que nitet unica 


celo 
Stella, tenebroso clarior orta polo.” 


Ad instar is declared by the highest 
authority (see Andrews’s Latin Dic- 
tionary) to be a post-classical usage. 
Lapidis musco is of very doubtful 
propriety as a classical construction. 
ZEtherio celo is a terribly hackneyed 
phrase, appropriated by every tiro 
from the “Gradus ad Parnassum :” 
and—worse than all—the word celo 
is in the very next line repeated in 
the equivalent polo. To say nothing 
of the alliteration—torturing to every 
classical ear—it is rather superfluous 
to have two skies in the same couplet, 
especially when in the original Eng- 
lish, as well as in the eonstitution of 
the universe, only one exists. “Tene- 
broso is not only a gratuitous intrusion, 
like polo, but it is a false epithet. We, 
at any rate, have never seen stars 
shining in a dark night; but—no 
question—Mr. George Butler* knows 
better how these things are arranged. 

It would be injustice both to the 
Anthology and to our readers to omit 
the following exquisite gem, Mr. Roun- 
dell Palmer’s version of Wordsworth’s 
Laurel :— 


“Tis sung in ancient minstrelsy 

That Phebus wont to wear 

The leaves of any pleasant tree 
Around his golden hair, 

Till Daphne, desperate with pursuit 
Of his imperious love, 

At her own prayer transformed, took root 
A laurel in the grove. 

Then did the penitent adorn 
His brow with laurel green ; 

And ’mid his bright locks, never shorn, 
No meaner leaf was seen ; 

And poets sage, in every age, 
About their temples wound 

The bay ; and conquerors thanked the gods 
With laurel chapleéts crowned. 
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Into the mists of fabling time 
So far rans back the praise 

Of beauty, which disdains to climb 
Along forbidden ways ; 

That seorns temptation, power defies, 
Where mutual love is not; 

And to the tomb for rescue flies, 
When life would be a blot.” 





% Pheebus, ut prisci memorant poet, 
Siqua per silvam placuisset arbos, F] 
Nectere auratos solitus capillos 
Fronde decora : 


Donec audacem fugiens amorem 

Counstitit Daphne, et precibus petit& 

Stirpe decrescens, nova laurus almis 
Se dedit umbris. 


Conscius culpz miseransque Raptor 

Cepit ex illo redimire dios 

Laurea crines, neque viliorem 
Ferre coronam, 


Inde per cunctos pia turba vatum 

Laurea frontem religavit annos ; 

Inde Dis pugne sacra laureatus 
Solvere victor. 


Sic ab arcanis veterum tenebris 

Fama virtutis repetenda caste, 

Turpium audentis vetitos honorum 
Spernere calles: 


Que, nisi juncti coeant amores, 

Dona contemnit, neque cedet armis; 

Provocans morti, nisi laus supersit 
Integra vite,” 


With one cxception—the grammatical 
oversight in provocans morti, the con- 
struction undoubtedly requiring ad 
morilem—we are only at a loss what 
most to admire in this translation: 
the harmonious modulation of the 
rhythm, the ease and facility of the 
construction, the close fidelity to the 
original, combined with an exquisitely 
classical tone, which gives it all the 
air of a native effusion. May the 
example of its gifted and eminent 
author inspire the juvenile votaries of 
the classical Muse on the banks of 
the Isis! His name will, at any rate, 
never cease to remind them that there 
is not quite the antipathy between ele- 
gant scholarship and forensic or par- 
liamentary fame which certain Liberals 
would have them believe. Space, un- 
happily, forbids the citation of his 
brother, Mr. Edwin Palmer’s, transla- 
tion of Spencer’s Daphne into Latin 
elegiacs, They will be found at p. 
111, and are written in a style which 





* It is only fair to say that at page 83 of the Anthology a set of Greek hexa- 
‘meters will be found, executed in a style very creditable to this gentleman’s 


Greek scholarship. 
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shows that the classical vein is rich in 
his family. 

We hardly think Mr. Linwood has 
consulted well for the classical fame 
of Lord Grenville, by inserting so 
large a proportion of that nobleman’s 
translations. We say translations, 
for the original effusions in the latter 
section of the volume fally sustain 
that reputation for taste and elegance 
which we always associate with the 
name of Grenville. The latter speak 
for themselves ; but it coneerns us to 
establish solid grounds for the opinion 
we have expressed of Lord Grenville’s 
Versions from Modern Poetry. Wo 
will accordingly present to the reader 
a few specimens of these composi- 
tions, vouching that they shall be fair 
samples of their average quality, At 
page 21 we find the 137th Psalm 
rendered into Latin elegiacs. The 
first verse— 


“By the rivers of Babylon we sat down, 
yea, we wept when we remembered Sion,” 


is represented by four Latin lines— 


“ Euphratis rip» reclines, ubi limite longo 

Porrecta, Assyrie uristia culta patent, 
Amissam memores patriam, sancitumque 

Siona 

Flevimus, et summi diruta templa Dei.” 
Will any one contend that the ex- 
quisite pathos and melancholy tender- 
ness of the original are not utterly lost 
and frittered away? In the first two 
lines, Lord Grenville has violated the 
axiom, that deep emotion, whether 
expressed in profound melancholy, or 
angry invective, or passionate sorrow, 
never indulges itself, finds no relief, 
in prolix local description. One touch 
of the poet’s pen, “ by the rivers of 
Babylon,” designates the scene, which 
itself is all-important, onee for all; 
but in the noble translator’s feeble 
expansion the idea evapbdrates, the 
energy and the pathos of simplicity 
are lost. It reminds us exactly of a 
sehoelboy’s expedient, anxious only 
to fill up the line, no matter at what 
sacrifice of relevaney, taste, or har- 
mony. The same fatal languor of 
expression haunts the following dis- 
tich ; its redundancy and repetition are 
totally incompatible with strong feel- 
ing. In justice to Lord Grenviile, 
we can only suggest that what the 
editor has published as his choicest 
effusions, were in reality mere school- 
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boy exercises, religiously embalmed 
and preserved by the affection of 
friends or relatives, and afterwards in- 
judiciously published without any dis- 
tinction of date, which would have 
enabled the critic to contrast the 
crude performances of the boy with 
the severe taste of the ripe and gifted 
scholar. The succeeding couplet is, 
however, a far more adequate version 
of the following line: “We hanged 
our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof :”— 


“At qua mosta salix invisam offuderat 
umbram, 
Pendebant tacite, pristina cura, lyre.” 


The epithet “ tacite,” and the appo- 
sition “pristina cura,” are far from 
censurable additions; they develop, 
instead of weakening, the sentiment. 
A few lines below, we find a very 
suspicious quantity in ergone. Such 
licenses were, however, common in 
o less fastidious days of Lord Gren- 
ville. 

We will give the following version 
of Thomson’s “ Redbreast” at length, 
as it consists of a few lines only :— 


“The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and, pays to trusted 
man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 
Against the window beats; then, brisk, 
alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the 
vor. 
Eyes all the smiling family askance ; 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he 
is ; 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs; 
Attract his slender feet.’4; 
E 
“Ingenue mentis, pulchreque rubecula for} 





Me, 
Conviva, et nostris hospes amica focis, 
Que patrios olim campos saltusque relin- 
nis, 
Frigus ubi et brume sevior hora venit ; 
Et rostro primum pulsans alaque fenestram 
Perlustras dubio lumine cauta domum— 
Frustula tum raptim excipiens furtiva re- 
cedis, 
Mox repetis tenuem non satiata cibum ; 
Hospitium donec certosque experta Pena- 


tes, 
Lascivis vostros fortior ante pedes.” 
It is impossible to deny the ele- 


gance and spirit of these verses, and 
equally impossible to deny that Lord 


Grenville has paraphrased where he . 


ought to have translated, and has 
chosen elegiacs where he ought to 
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have chosen hexameters. The se- 
cond error clearly was the parent of 
the first: metrical exigencies insert- 
ed the first line, which, though con- 
fessedly a pretty, is quite a gratuit- 
ous piece of additional colouring. In 
the third the epithets, which Thom- 
son never destined for expletives, are 
summarily cancelled, and that with- 
out any plea of metrical necessity: 
the remaining lines are elegant, but 
needlessly periphrastic. We are as- 
tonished that the structure of the 
English original, the cadences, breaks 
and pauses, did not naturally suggest 
the Virgilian hexameter as the fittest 
vehicle for a Latin version: a pas- 
sage less congenial to elegiacs could 
scarcely have been found. 

We turn from Lord Grenville to 
another patrician contributor, the 
Marquess of Wellesley, eminently suc- 
cessful, in our opinion, in both paths 
of composition. At the ninety-sixth 
page of the Anthology will be found 
a translation of Milton’s “Speech of 
the Genius of the Wood” into Vir- 
gilian hexameters, at once classical 
and faithful. It is too long to quote 
here; but we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of presenting to the reader the 
following beautiful lines in honour of 
Eton, as full of piety as they are of 
eloquence :— 


“Sit mihi primitiasque meas tenuesque 
triumphos, 
Sit revocare tuos, dulcis Etona! dies. 
Auspice te, summe mirari culmina fame, 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar 
Edidici puer, et jam primo in limine vite, 
Ingenuas vere laudis amare vias : 
O juncta Aonidum lauro precepta salutis 
f£terne ! et Musis consociata fides ! 
O felix doctrina! et divina insitaluce! 
Quee tuleras aniimo lumina fausta meo ; 
ach a precor, maneuas, atque integra, neu 


Aura regat populi, neu novitatis amor: 
Stet quoque prisca domus (neque enim manus 
impia tangat), 
Floréat in mediis intemerata minis ; 
~~ Patribus Patres, Populoque det inclyta 
ves, 
Eloquiumque Foro, Judiciisque decus, 
Concil “wad animos, magneque get ordine 
genti ; 
Immortalem alté cum pietate fidem! 
Floreat, intacté per postera seecula fama, 
Cura diu patrie, cura paterna Dei.” 


The vigorous and rushing verse of 
the cencluding lines towers above the 
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Ovidian distich, and soars to the 
majesty of Virgil. The “Epitaph for 
the Statue of the Duke of Wellington” 
is, both in style and conception, 
thoroughly Roman :— 


“Conservata tuis Asia atque Europa trium - 


phis 
Pn nne bello te ger ducem. 

unc umbrata geris civili tempora quercu, 
Ut desit fame gloria nulla tue.” 


Side by side with this we must 
place Lord Wellesley’s tribute to the 
Great Conqueror’s rival,—his “ Imi- 
tation of a Greek Epitaph on Bona- 
parte’s Tomb at St. Helena :”— 


“Fulmen Alexandri, et victricia Czesaris 


arma, 
Alpinumgue Afri qui superavit iter, 
Quem super Enropam rapido Victoria curru 
Vexit, et alatis gloria duxit equis, 
Rupe sub hac ejectum, inopem, bustoque 
carentem, 
Fortune verso numine, condit humus. 
Ira tyrannorum, et Vesana superbia regum 
Seviat in cineres insatiata tuos! 
At non Victrices aquilas fameque per 
orbem 
Immortale decus deleat ulla dies. 
Ila tui memor usque, tuisque superba 
triumphis, 
Gallia, jurata stet tibi firma fide, 
Te desideriis, alto te pectore servat, 
Hee Bola hee tanto digna sepulchra 
viro. 


Mr. W. B. Jones, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, is a very frequent 
contributor to this collection. Shrews- 
bury prepossessions on the part of 
the editor may in some degree account 
for this; for Mr. Jones, though many 
of his pieces are not devoid of elegance 
and taste, is by no means the Cory- 
pheus of the Anthology. Shortly 
after the appearance of the volume, a 
contemporary * of considerable and 
deserved reputation ventured the as- 
sertion that the translation of Shake- 
speare, at p. 52, “might appear as a 
recovered fragment of Terence, with- 
out the most acute scholar being able 
to impeach its genuineness from in- 
ternal evidence alone.” It is difficult 
to say whether extravagant eulogy 
renders its author or its victim most 
ridiculous. The challenge, thus rashly 
given was not long unanswered. The 
Classical Museum took up the gauntlet, 
and exposed four blunders within 
nine verses—blunders whose flagraney 
must, we fear, exclude this modern 





* The Christian Remembrancer, No. lvii., art. “ Anthologia Oxoniensis.” 
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Terence from the honourable compe- 
tition designed him by the reviewer— 
asad warning this for friendly critics 
and indiscriminate panegyrists! Mr. 
Jones has attempted, however, with 
considerable success, rather an ambi- 
tious task in translating the following 
beautiful lines of Coleridge :— 


“ Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth: 
And constancy dwells in realms above: 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ;— 
They stoud aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ;— 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


* Heu! illis olim fuerat conjuncta juventus ; 
Sed potis est mendax lingua levare fidem ; 
Mens levis est juvenum; spinis via consita 
Vite : 
Jampridem in ccelis incola fidus amor . 
stuat infelix, capiti succensus amato, 
Et mala vecordem distrahit ira sinum— 
Mutua dixerunt dulces convicia amici, 
Jamque dies sociis ultimus ille fuit: 
Haud tamen inventum  vacui 
amoris, 
Nec desiderii disperiere note. 
Ingentis veluti divulsa cacumina montis, 
{ _ Distinet iratis equor inane fretis ; 
At non tristis hyems, neque sol, non fulminis 
ictus, 
Obruet antiqui feederis indicium.” 


solamen 


No foreign version can adequately 
express the deep melancholy pathos 
of this passage. We doubt, however, 
whether it would have fared much 
better in other hands. 

We turn with pleasure to the con- 
tributions of Mr. John Conington, the 
recently appointed Professor of Latin 
in the University of Oxford, an elec- 
tion of great promise to the cause of 
classical scholarship. Space will not 
allow. of our doing full justice to his 
compositions; the following, however, 
may be quoted as a fair specimen :— 


“By, foreign hands thy dying eyes were 
c 


By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers 
“mourned! 

What though no friends in sable weeds 


appear 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a 
year, 
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And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show ? 
What though no weeping loves thy ashes 


grace, 

Nor polished marble emulate thy face ? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee 
room, 

Nor sacred dirge be muttered o’er thy tomb? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be 
dressed, . 

And the green turf Jie lightly on thy breast.” 





- __ languentes manus extera clausit ocel- 
08, 


Extera composuit membra decora manus, 
Addidit ignoto cultum manus extera busto, 
Externi luctus, exterus auxit amor. 
Quid si pullati pro te non cernet amici 
Hora breves lacrymas, annus inane decus ? 
Quid si non videant simulati insignia luctus 
Urbani lusus, noctivagique chori ? 
Quid licet illacrymans tua non notet ossa 
cupido, . 
_Mortua nec fallax exprimat ora lapis? 
Si non sufficiat tellus sacrata sepulchrum, 
Nec capiat flentim murmura sancta cinis ; 
At tumulus multo decoratus flore virebit, 
Urgebitque levi pondere terra sinum ?” 


Anthol. p. 84, 


The emphasis of the four first lines 
is here admirably preserved. We can- 
not help thinking, however, that, in 
the fourth line, auxii is an awkward 
expression in connection with cultum 
busio. “It is unfortunate, too, that 
luctus is repeated in the seventh verse, 
after its occurrence in the fourth; then 
fallax is by no means an equivalent 
for polished ; it substitutes a totally 
different idea: capiat murmura is 
surely a very bald prosaic phrase ; 
and multo flore is not rising flowers. 

In Greek composition scarcely any 
contributor to the Anthology can dis- 
pute the palm with Mr. Riddell. At 
page 60 there is a version of some 
noble lines of Byron into Homeric 
hexameters—an exquisite gem: and 
there are several of his translations 
from Shakespeare into Greek iambics 
which embody the pnre idiom of the 
Greek tragedians with fidelity to the 
English, and without the slightest 
pedantry or affectation. We much 
regret that this collection presents 
but one specimen of Mr. Osborne 
Gordon’s well-known taste and schol- 
arship: it consists of a few lines on 
Sir ¥. Chantrey’s “Monument to 
Two Children,” in Lichfield Cathed- 
ral, which represent to admiration the 
icy coldness and the antithetical con- 
ceit for which Greek epitaphs are pro- 
verbial, 
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We cannot close this article with- 
out congratulations to the lovers of 
Latin scholarship on the publication 
of that elegant and tasteful volume, 
the Sabrine Corolla. It has happily 
been the means of calling forth from 
privacy many of Dr. Kennedy’s effu- 
sions—a scholar, in competition with 
whom no cotemporary, we believe, will 
presume to enter the lists of classical 
composition. We cannot, within our 
limited space, attempt to do justice to 
the manifold beauties of his style, and 
his extraordinary command utriusque 
lingue ; the following lines, however, 
may serve as a fair specimen of his 
brilliant qualities as a translator :-— 


“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again, 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power, 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 
sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


—_— 


, 
* Miltone, vellem nunc quoque viveres: 
Te nostra, te nunc postulat Anglia ; 
Que, more cenose paludis, 
Stagnat iners. Sine castitate 
Quid ara et ensis, pluma, focus, valent ? 
Quo fugit aule gloria? Quo case 
Paxalma? Quid prisce quietis 
Anglikci retinent Penates? 
Gens prava nobis consulimus. Redi, et 
Dilapsa prudens secla redintegra: 
Da clara libertas, pudici 
Da redeant sine labe mores, 
Et vera virtus, firmaque viribus 
Justis potestas. Mens tua lumine 
Fulgebat, ut sidus, remote : 
Vox tua, ceu pelagi, sonabat : 
Stabas aperto purior ethere, 
— leto servitium timens, 
incera majestas: Deique 
Munceribus modicis fruentem 
Tutum per omnes te tua sanctitas 
Traduxit annos Nec tamen immemor 
Quid cuique deberes, in horas 
Omnibus officiis vacabas.” 
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We only wish Dr. Kennedy had 
avoided the bald unpoetical retinent. 
But perhaps it was impossible to find 
a substitute. 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
quote, by way of conclusion, a few 
stanzas from a beautiful poem by Mr. 
Marmaduke Lawson, formerly of Bo- 
roughbridge Hall, Yorkshire. The 
subject is certainly a grand one— 
“Terris mutantem regna Cometem.” 
But the following lines are not unwor- 
thy of it :— 


“Otu, capillis cincte flagrantibus, 
Quem vestit atré terror imagine, 
Cecosque moturum tumultus 
Regna pavent utriusque mundi: 
Quo nunc per ethram flectis iter vagum 
Albe feraci lucis in equore ? 
Cur igne ferali refulges 
Czrulez novus hospes aura ? 
O a1 profunde Noctis in ultimos 
Tollar recessus, ut loca devia 
Orasque discretas solutus 
Obstupeam vacnosque tractus ; = 
Qua parte sacrifulguris impetus 
Per ceca rumpit murmura nubium, 
Et nigra majestas procelle 
De rutilo procul ardet axe ; 
Tuque a sedili despicis arduo, 
Cometa, cztus sidereos poli, 
Lunzque contemplans labores 
Per superas spatiaris auras. 
Te cautus horret navita marmoris 
Demensus astris dorsa tumentia. 
Te pastor adspecto nivosis 
E speculis animum fatigat, 
Ne celsiores flumina mereant 
Contracta ripas, ne sitiant greges, 
Virumque letalem capillis 
Decutias rapidasque pestes. 
Te semper anteit dura Necessitas 
Terras tuentem lumine lugubri, 
Plumaque devectum rubenti 
Per nebulas pluviosque rores ; 
Terrorque cristis excubias agens 
Pernoctat. O Fax per liquidum ethera 
Que volvis indefessa flammas, 
Regibus exitiale lumen, 
Quid mirun, ubi astris supplicia imminent 
Insculpta, si quis membra perhorruit 
Quicunque concepit sub imo 
Corde nefas tacitamque fraudem ?” 


The remaining stanzas of the poem, 
for which we are unable to afford 
space, will be found at p. 274 of the 
Corolla. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GOLD UPON THE COMMERCIAL AND SOCIAL 
CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 


PART I. 


Tue influence exercised by the pos- 
session of the precious metals over 
the social condition of the various 
countries of the earth, in successive 
ages, presents some phenomena, the 
causes and bearing of which are im- 
portant enough to invite consideration 
at the present moment; and in de- 
voting a few pages to the subject, 
we shall endeavour to confine our- 
selves as much as possible to a re- 
view of facts and their results, as 
recorded by history, and to avoid the 
discussion of monetary theories and 
usages, except so far as they are 
necessarily connected with it by those 
intrinsic properties of gold and silver, 
as instruments of exchange—their 
portability, and generally accepted 
value as commodities. It is impos- 
sible altogether to overlook these pro- 

rties, or the fact that these metals 

ave, by almost universal consent, 
and in every age of the world, been 
used as money—the representatives 
of value in commercial transactions. 
Their possession by any nation, or 
by individuals, has been, from the 

osaic period downwards to the 
present day, regarded as the proof of 
wealth, and used as a material power. 
Flocks and herds, grain and oil, were 
ever, as now, the most serviceable 
possession of a primitive people; and 
where the precious metals were not 
indigenous to the soil, the excess of 
these possessions over the supply re- 
quired for consumptior, provided the 
means of purchasing them for adorn- 
ments, and also of acquiring those 
luxuries which they were unable to 
produce for themselves. In the great 
cities, and amongst the eastern com- 
munities of the Mosaic period, gold 
and silver, both indigenous and 
acquired by barter, or as spoils of war, 
are recorded to have existed in great 
abundance. Had we statistical in- 
formation to guide us, we might per- 
haps trace the influence of the gold of 
Ophir, and of the countries of Assyria, 
upon the greatness of the Hebrew 
race, and upon the rise and decline of 
Babylon, of Nineveh, of Tyre and 


Sidon’; upon their vast commercial 
dealings in the richest products of the 
earth; and upon the origin of those 
products of human skill and science 
in the Old World, which are still a 
marvel and a mystery to modern 
times. ‘To the sands of Pactolus with 
their golden yield we might trace the 
greatness, and subsequent abandon- 
ment to luxury, which precipitated 
the fall of the Grecian republics. We 
might trace the vast works of Egypt 
and Ethiopia to the golden yield of 
their rivers and alluvial soils; and 
we might even pierce beyond the 
view of history, and trace to similar 
causes the darly greatness and civili- 
sation of the Chinese empire, and the 
assured existence of mighty peoples, 
who have left. only, in various parts of 
Asia and in Central America, colossal 
ruins of cities and sepulchres as me- 
mentoes of their prosperity and sub- 
sequent decadence upon the earth. 
But we have no such statistical data, 
or they are too vague to afford the 
means of speculating upon with cer- 
tainty or profit. All that we know 
of many of these various peoples, by 
whom civilisation and luxury were 
carried to an extreme, unknown dur- 
ing many ages to their successors, 
the more hardy races by whom their 
countries were overrun—is, that they 
possessed the precious metals in abun- 
dance, and that those metals were 
used by them extensively as instru- 
ments of commerce, as well as for 
personal adornment, and as the mate- 
rial of articles of luxury. We must 
therefore confine our inquiry to a pe- 
riod subsequent to the commencement 
of what are generally termed “the 
middle ages,” when the mighty fabric 
of the Roman Empire had yielded to 
the assaults made upon its enfeebled 
population from every side, and moral 
and social darkness, accompanied 
by the decline of learning and science, 
had fallen upon Europe, whilst the 
blight of Mohammedanism had over- 
shadowed some of the most fertile 
portions of Asia. 

Before entering upon this inquiry, 
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however, we must premise a few ob- 
servations. In the first place, it can- 
not be contended that the mere pos- 
session of gold in the soil of a countr 
is a guarantee of its permanent pate § 
in wealth and solid prosperity. We 
know, from ordinary experience, that 
easily-got money is readily spent, and 
often squandered. If the gold-digger 
in modern days rarely becomes a rich 
man, we may safely assert the same 
of gold countries. The pursuits of 
regular industry are neglected, when 
a few spadefuls of earth, turned up b 
a sort of bg husbandry, will suf- 
fice to enable the holder of the pick 
and spade to indulge in injurious ex- 
cess; and as our gold-diggers are 
seldom found to be exemplary charac- 
ters, the same may doubtless be said 
of those who have in other ages pre= 
ceeded them in the same occupation. 
The wealth amassed by the anti-me- 
dieval communities was not divided 
amongst the mining classes. These, 
we have every warrant of historic 
evidence to show, were mere serfs. 
It has been the same in more modern 
times. In the Hartz mines, in those 
of the Ural Mountains, and in Peru, 
the Jabourers were slaves or criminals, 
working for the benefit of the great 
nobles and landowners, or for the 
states in which the golden deposits 
were found. The parties chiefly bene- 
fited by their labours were, in the 
first instance, such nobles and land- 
owners, or the governments of the 
countries containing the deposits of 
the precious metals, and ultimately 
those traders and countries whose 
commercial enterprise enabled them 
to supply them profitably with the 
uxuries for which they thirsted. The 
great commercial cities of old throve 
and became rich, by means, in the 
first place, of the I gw of exchanging 
their industry and their arts for the 
erent of the.ruder description of 
bour, employed in the collection of 
ty and other valuable metals, gems, 
. In the second Be as they ac- 
quired from those products the means 
of more readily negotiating the pur- 
chase of the raw materials—silks, 
wools, and dyes—used in the produc- 
tion of their valuable fabrics? An 
ounce of gold, for example, served to 
feed the “barbaric pomp” of poten- 
tates and peoples, mong whom the 
luxuries of life were little known, 
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although they abounded in the mate- 
rials from which those luxuries could 
be fabricated. At the same time, the 
luxuries in question found most pro- 
fitable markets in countries which 
furnished food and other necessaries 
for the consumption of a toiling people. 
Amongst ruder nations, the course of 
trade was simple barter. A superflu- 
ity was exchanged for an article of 
necessity or enjoyment, and prices 
were merely conventional. The pre- 
cious metals were only held by the 
superior classes, and purchased al- 
most arbitrary quantities of whatever 
they required. But those metals—or 
at least that portion of them not ab- 
sorbed for ornamental purposes— 
found their way at length into the 
hands of the dealers in money and the 
trading classes generally of those 
countries which were non-producers of 
anything beyond the ordinary fruits 
of agricultural industry, or manufae- 
turers of various fabrics of handicraft 
and skill. 

After the downfall of the Byzantine 
Empire, whilst the bulk of Eastern 
Europe and the Asiatic provinces, 
which had been subjugated by the 
Roman arms, were trampled upon b 
the semi-barbaric hordes by whic 
they had been overrun, the arts and 
commerce might be said to have been 
almost suspended. The large stores 
of the precious metals, which had 
been employed in the fabrication of 
articles of ornament and luxury, had 
become the spoil of the conquering 
races; but the portion used as mone 
gradually disappeared, or was hoar 
ed, as an unsafe property for men to 
own openly during a period of rapine 
and violence, when the sword and the 
armed host of retainers were superior 
in might to established law and or- 
der. e have no authentic data to 
enable us to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy, or even to form a 
probable guess at, the amount of the 
precious metals at that period exist- 
ing in the world. And we have as 
little information with respect to any 
new sources of their increase being 
made available. A traffic was, in- 
deed, carried on, to a certain extent, 
by the Italian and other cities; and 
wealth flowed in upon them, much of 
it in the form of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, as the improvidence of 
the feudal nobility placed them at the 
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mercy of usurious traders and mercan- 
tile adventurers, who speculated upon 
such improvidence. But the precious 
metals, as money, fell into disuse, 
openly at least, as unsafe to possess 
or to transport. They were chiefly 
absorbed by the Jewish race, by whom 
a representative circulating medium 
was adopted, to facilitate and econo- 
mise their wmployment in the larger 
transactions of commerce and usance. 
An extensive and subtlely-organised 
system of exchange existed amongst 
this people; which, however, only in 
part protected them from spoliation 
and rapine. The growth of the mon- 
astic system was another absorbent of 
the metallic treasures of the world, 
which were lavished upon shrines, and 
upon the insignia designed to impart 
splendour to the ceremonials and 
forms of worship of a corrupted 
church. We are not, however, to as- 
sume, that because Europe was hoard- 
ing, and largely consuming its stores 
of the precious metals, therefore the 
production or exhuming of those me- 
tals was absolutely at a stand-still. 
We know that such was not the case; 
that mining operations were going on 
in other quarters of the globe, the 
produce of which reached Europe by 
indirect channels, and rewarded the 
enterprising traders of her commercial 
cities, filling their argosies with gold 
and precious gems, and- laying the 
foundations of colossal fortunes, whose 
possessors and their descendants were 
ultimately to outshine in splendour, 
and displace in power and territorial 
greatness, the rude and uncultivated 
races which had for some centuries 
lorded it over their fellows, by the 
mere might of stalwart arms, and the 
devotion of their still ruder adherents 
and vassals. The mercantile commu- 
nities of Italy and Germany had each 
their own monetary systems, by 
means of which the exchange of valu- 
able commodities was transactéd with 
but little aid from the precious metals 
as money; but we cannot doubt that 
supplies of those metals were still 
flowing into Europe, for otherwise 
their wasteful expenditure during this 
period, when housings of gold and 
profuse ornaments of their armour 
and attire were the distinguishing 
marks of nobility and knighthood, 
must shortly rave exhausted the pre- 
existing stocks, however large their 
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accumulation. We know that the 
Saracens brought with them, in their 
journey westward, large stores of the 
precious metals, in various forms; and 
much of this gradually found its way 
to Venice, Genoa, and other seats of 
commerce and industry. The return- 
ing hosts of the Crusaders, at a sub- 
sequent period, distributed the golden 
tribute over Europe; consuming it, 
at the same time, largely themselves, 
in the gratification of their newly ac- 
quired tastes for magnificence in attire 
and mode of living. The Moorish 
people, in their invasion of Spain, 
brought with them the golden yield of 
Africa, which they also employed al- 
most solely in wasteful splendour, imi- 
tated by the superior classes of the 
country a portion of whose territory 
they had overrun, and held for years 
at the point of the sword. Yet in 
Spain, as throughout the greater part 
of Europe at this period, the precious 
metals were so completely absorbed 
for the purposes of art and ornament, 
and so little used as money, that we 
read, in the interesting pages of Wash- 
ington Irving, of a king of Granada 
being driven to resort to an issue of 
representative paper—assignats, in 
fact, although he afterwards strictly 
redeemed them—to enable them to evict 
from his country its Moorish invaders. 
During this period, too, the inhabit- 
ants of Peru, and of other portions of 
the South American continent, as 
well as of the Indies, must have been 
actively engaged in laying up those 
immense stores of the precious me- 
tals, gems, &c., the circulation of 
which was subsequently destined to 
exercise such an important influence 
upon the commerce and the social 
condition of other countries; and espe- 
cially of those of Europe. . 

Thus far in the history of mankind, 
meagre as are the details handed 
down to’ us, it is tolerably clear that 
the possession of the precious metals, 
whether of indigenous yield or ac- 
quired by barter, had never materially 
raised the condition of the masses of 
the population, except in those coun- 
tries where they were-either circulated 
as money, in quantities of recognised 
value, or converted into coin for the 
purpose of facilitating internal com- 
merce and rewarding industry. We 
find that this was done as early as 
the time of Abraham; and we latte 
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a right to conclude that it materially 
tended to increase the greatness of 
the Hebrew race. The practice was 
imitated, perhaps borrowed from 
Eastern nations by Alexander of 
Macedon, after he had overrun Per- 
sia; and by the Romans, when they 
had extended their conquests into 
the Asiatic provinces. It had pre- 
viously existed in Egypt, in Hindo- 
stan, in Abyssinia, and in some por- 
tions of Africa, gold and silver by 
weight having formed a circulating 
medium, both for internal and exter- 
nal transactions, and thus aiding in 
the formation of a middle or trading 
class in those countries. Where these 
metals, however, were devoted merely 
to useful or ornamental purposes, and 
absorbed by the territorial classes as 
the outward insignia of wealth and 
splendour, or when, as in the early 
— of the medieval period in 

urope, the disturbed state of society 
rendered their possession unsafe in 
the hands of the middle classes, 
and their general circulation, as a 
medium of exchange, impracticable, 
the effect upon society was much the 
same as that of a restricted currency 
has been found to be in modern times. 
The .middle classes retrograded in 
condition, whilst the higher classes, 
unless they were wasteful, advanced 
in riches; and commerce and the arts 
flourished only in those cities and 
small republics, the population of 
which had provided themselves with 
monetary systems, based indeed upon 
the possession of the precious metals, 
but limiting the use of those metals 
to the balancing of transactions, both 
international and internal, and thus, 
to a considerable extent, protecting 
them from becoming the spoil of the 
marauding nobles and their retainers, 
who sought to gratify their luxurious 
desires by the appropriation of the 
industry of others. In the negotiation 
of these exchanges, we have already 
stated that the Jewish people were 
for a considerable period the princi- 
pal agents. They wrung, in fact, 
from time to time, from that nobility, 
and even from powerful monarchs, 
by their usurious dealings, the spoil 
which these had acquired by force 
_from the classes engaged in the peace- 
ful pursuits of industry, and from each 
other. In time, however, the Vene- 
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tian, Genoese, and other republics— 
who might almost be said to absorb 
the trade of Europe—enriched by their 
trade with foreign countries, became 
possessors of powerful fleets, capable 
of protecting their mercantile ven- 
tures, and assumed an_ important 
power in the affairs of Europe. The 
Lombard, and other cities in the in- 
terior of the Continent, were enabled 
to subsidise the turbulent monarchs 
and people in their vicinity, and thus 
protected their manufactures, and in- 
sured the safety of their monetary 
transactions. They became thus the 
principal issuers of money, and, by 
the aid of their domestic and inter- 
national systems of exchange, were 
enabled to advance on loan to the 
various turbulent nations of Europe, 
and to wring from them usurious pro- 
fits upon such transactions. Of 
course, whilst pursuing such a busi- 
ness, they became mixed up with the 
various factions, whose contentions at 
that time agitated Europe. The strife 
between the Guelph and Ghibelline 
families arrayed one commercial re- 
public against another, and vast sums 
of money were dissipated upon very 
precarious security, which became the 
property of the dealers in the precious 
metals, who were chiefly, as they 
have been in all periods before and 
since, belonging to the Jewish race. 
In the mean time various countries 
—France in particular—were pro- 
viding a domestic circulation, by 
means of a debasement of those 
metals of which it was professed to 
be formed; and this practice was not 
confined to the governments of those 
countries, but was carried on by in- 
dividual nobles and owners of the 
soil. Hallam says of France, for ex- 
ample (edition 1818, vol. i. p. 161),— 

“Silver and gold were not very scarce 
in the first ages of the French monarchy ; 
but they passed more by weight than by 
tale. A lax and ignorant government, 
which had not learned the lucrative mys- 
teries of a royal mint (!), was not particu- 
larly solicitous to give its subjects the 
security of a known stamp in their ex- 
changes. In some cities of France, money 
appears to have been coined by private 
authority before the time of Charle- 
magne; at least one of his capitularies 
forbids the circulation of ahy that had 
not been stamped in the royal mint. His 
successors indulged some of their vassals 
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with the privilege of coining money for 
the use of their own territories, but not 
without the royal stamp. About the 
beginning of the tenth century, however, 
the lords, amongst their other assump- 
tions of independence, issued money 
with no marks but their own. At the 
accession of Hugh Capet, as many as a 
hundred and fifty are said to have exer- 
cised this power. Even under St. Louis, 
it was possessed by about eighty, who, 
excluding as far as possible the royal 
coin fromcirculation,enriched themselves 
by high duties—seigniorages—which 
they imposed upon every new coinage, 
as well as by debasing its standard. In 
1185, Philip Augustus requests the 
Abbot of Corney, who had desisted from 
using his own mint, to let the royal 
money of Paris circulate through his ter- 
ritories, promising that, when it should 
please the abbot to coin money afresh 
for himself, the king would not oppose 
its circulation.” 

Such money, of course, could not 
be used in foreign commerce with any 
security to the receivers. A metal 
could scarcely be called coin, or have 
any definite value, every piece of which 
must have required assaying to ascer- 
tain the quantity of gold or silver 
which it contained. At a subsequent 
period, the coinage of- France was 
further debased, until its pretended 
silver was reduced to-a sort of black 
metal, into the composition of which 
little entered more valuable -than 
copper. Such a circulating medium 
would not suffice for long, even for 
domestic exchange; and accordingly 
we find that France and other coun- 
tries were driven to replenish their 
exchequers by exacting the pure 
metals from the Jews. History re- 
‘eords by what persecutions and hor- 
rible cruelties this was effected. Hal- 
lam describes this people as having 
been treated by the kings of France— 
and we know that they were similarly 
‘treated in other countries—“as a 


sponge to suck their subjects’ money, 


which they might afterwards express 
with less odium than direct taxation 
would incur.” Notwithstanding these 
oppressions, it is well known that the 
Jews remained the richest people in 
Europe; and by their skill in usurious 
practices, and einen A — 
organisation, very speedily recovere 

back theirgold, and were enabled in 
their turn to despoil their oppressors. 
“Phis continual struggle between the 
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possessors of the precious metal and 
the various sovereigns of Europe, the 
object of which was an attempt from 
time to time, on the part of the latter, 
to foree debased money upon their 
subjects, led to not a few of the revo- 
lutions and contests between the trad- 
ing and feudal classes which mark the 
history of the period, and ultimately, 
as the former became influential, to 
limitations of the power of the nobility 
and the prerogatives of monarchies. 

The social condition of Europe, at 
the close of the eleventh century, is 
described by Hallam, and confirmed 
by other writers, as wretched in the 
extreme. Agriculture had been al- 
most universally neglected, capital 
being withheld from the cultivation of 
the soil, large and fertile tracts of 
which had been converted into forests 
and hunting-grounds. Of manufac- 
tures the same writer remarks :— 

“The condition even of internal trade 
was berily preferable to that of agri- 
culture. There is not a vestige perhaps 
to be discovered for several centuries of 
any considerable manufacture; I mean 
of working up articles of common utility 
to an extent beyond what the necessities 
of an adjacent district required. Rich 
men kept domestic artisans amongst 
their servants ; even kings, in the ninth 
century, had their clothes made by wo- 
men upon their farms ; but the peasantry 
must have been supplied with garments 
and implements of labour by purchase ; 
and every town, it cannot be doubted, 
had its weaver, its smith, and its carrier.” 

With respect to the latter conclu- 
sion, we cannot altogether agree with 
the historian. It is quite as likely 
that the rude garments and imple- 
ments of labour were fabricated by 
the peasantry themselves, as has been 
the case in the earlier periods of some 
of our new communities, as that they 
were acquired by purchase, especially 
when he tells us that— 


“There were almost insuperable im- 
ediments to any extended traffic—the 
insecurity of moveable wealth, and diffi- 
culty of accumulating it ; the ignorance 
of mutual wants; the peril of robbery 
in ponvering merchandise, and the cer- 
tainty of extortion. In the domains of 
every lord a toll was to be pele in pass- 
ing his bridge, or along his highway, or 
at his market. These customs, equitable 
and necessary in their principle, became 
in practice oppressive, because they were 
arbitrary, and renewed in every petty 
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territory whichthe road might intersect. 
. . It was only the milder species, 
however, of feudal lords who were con- 
tent with the tribute of merchants. The 
more ravenous descended from their fort- 
resses to pillage the wealthy traveller, or 
shared in the spoil of inferior plunder- 
ers, whom they both protected and insti- 
gated. . Their castles, erected on 
almost inaccessible heights amongst the 
woods, became the secure receptacles of 
predatory bands, who spread terror over 
the country. From these barbarian lords 
of the dark ages, as from a living model, 
the romancers are saidto have drawn 
their giants and other disloyal enemies 
of true chivalry. Robbery, indeed, is 
the constant theme both of the capitula- 
ries and of the Anglo-Saxon laws; one 
has more reason to wonder at the in- 
trepid thirst for luere which induced a 
very few merchants to exchange the 
products of different regions, than to 
ask why no general spirit of commercial 
activity prevailed.” 


At the risk of being tedious, by quot- 
ing from a well-read author, we cannot 
resist giving a continuation of his re- 
marks, which fully bear out what we 
have previously advanced as to the ne- 
cessity of asecure and sufficient mone- 
tary system for the promotion of com- 
merce :— 

“Under all these circumstances, it is 
obvious that very little of Oriental trade 
could have existedin these westerncoun- 
tries of Europe. Destitute as they had 
been created, ae may ip speaking, 
ofnatural productions fit for exporta- 
tion, their invention and industry arethe 
great resources from which they cansup- 
ply the demands of the East. Before any 
manufactures were established in Eu- 
rope, her commercial intercourse with 
Egypt and Asia must of necessity have 
been very trifling ; because, whatever in- 
clination she might feel to enjoy the lux- 
uries of those genial regions, she wanted 
the means of obtaining them. It is not, 
therefore,necessary to rest the miserable 
condition of Oriental commerce uponthe 
Saracen conquests, because the poverty 
of Europe is an adequate cause ; and, in 
fact, whatever little traffic remained was 
carried on, with no material inconveni- 
ence, through the channel of Constanti- 
nople. Venice took the lead in trading 
with Greece and more eastern countries. 
Amalfi had the second place in the com- 
merce of those dark ages. These cities 
imported, besides natural productions, 
the fine cloths of Constantinople; yet as 
this traffic seems to have been illicit, it 
was not probably extensive. Their ex- 
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ports were gold and silver, by which, as 
none was likely to return, the circulating 
money of Europe was probably less in 
the eleventh century than at the subver- 
sion of the Roman empire: furs, which 
were obtained from the Sclavonian coun- 
tries; and arms the sale of which was 
vainly prohibited by Charlemagne and 
the Holy See. A more scandalous traffic, 
and one that still more-fitly called for 
prohibitory laws, was carried on in 
slaves. It is a humiliating proof of the 
degradation of Christendom, that the 
Venetians were reduced to purchase the 
luxuries of Asia by supplying the slave- 
market of the Saracens, Their apology 
would perhaps have been that these were 
purchased from their heathen neigh- 
bours ; but a slave-dealer was probably 
not very inquisitive as to the faith or 
origin of his victim, This trade was not 
peculiar to Venice. In England, even 
after the Conquest, it was very common 
to export slaves to Ireland, till, in the 
reign of Henry IL, the Irish came to a 
non-importation agreement, which put 


‘a stop to the practice.” 


The early part of the thirteenth 
century witnessed the growth in 
Europe of a manufacturing interest, 
which advanced rapidly in the follow- 
ing two or three centuries, and effect- 
ed every material changes in the social 
condition of the countries in which it 
was chiefly located. The first manu- 
factures of importance were the stuffs 
of Flanders, the materials of which 
were English wool. The principal 
seats of the trade were Bruges and 
Ghent. This new trade of the Flem- 
ish cities stimulated an extensive 
export trade from various ports of 
the north of Europe. England, in 
the commencement ‘of the thirteenth 
century, became a competitor with 
Bruges and Ghent, Brabant and Hain- 
ault, and became ultimately not onl 
capable of supplying her own domaffd, 
but also of competing successfully 
with the manufacturers of Europe, 
instead of merely supplying them 
with the raw material. This power 
of competing successfully with the 
Flemish and other cities was carried 
so far, that in 1261 a law was passed 
by a parliament, sitting at Oxford, 
prohibiting the export of the raw 
material and the importation of wool- 
len’ cloths, which it was assumed we 
could in future produce for ourselves. 
In 1331, Edward III. encouraged the 
manufacturers of Flanders to settle in 
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his dominions, which contributed ma- 
terially to inerease the perfection of 
the manufacture. This branch of in- 
dustry extended itself along the banks 
of the Rhine into France, in which 
the linen fabric became one of im- 
portance; and the growth of manu- 
factures led to that of maritime ad- 
venture in many of the northern 
_nations. Great Britain, in particular, 
increased in wealth; and her manu- 
facturing and trading classes became 
able to subsidise our own and other 
monarchs, to enable them to protect 
their traffic from marauders both by 
sea and land. The discovery of the 
properties of the compass about this 
period—the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century—opened out a vent for 
the manufacturers of the north of 
Europe to the countries bordering upon 
the Mediterranean, east of the Pillars 
of Hereules; and, in the fifteenth 
century, we find Spain, stimulated 
by the ‘advantages of her position, 
competing successfully, and carrying 
off the palm of naval science and en- 
terprise. Her vessels had for a een- 
tury and a half been pre-eminent in 
their qualities, and the ability of their 
commanders, and had raised her to 
the proud position of sovereignty upon 
the sea. In the mean time, the silk 
manufacture had been introduced into 
Palermo, and other cities of Italy; 
and ina short while the woollen and 
silk manufacturers of Europe com- 
manded the markets of the East. 
Whilst our manufacturers were thus 
growing in importance, the trading 
world beheld a considerable increase 
of its monetary facilities. The Jews 
had hitherto almost entirely absorbed 
the exchanges of Europe, and the 
dealings in the precious metals. In 
the early portion of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the merchants of Lombardy and 
of the south of France, according to 
Du Cange, commenced the business of 
remitting money by bills of exchange ; 
and it is not suprising that such bills, 
representing gold at its sterling value, 
superseded, as a circulation, the de- 
based coinage of France and other 
countries. nriched by their com- 
merce, and by the ordinary usances 
of money required for the purposes of 
exchange, the Lombard and other 
companies began to advance loans and 
to conduct monetary transactions in 
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every country, charging interest of a 
highly remunerative character. In 
Barcelona, which had profited by its 
maritime traffic, banks were formed 
for the accommodation not only of 
private merchants but of states. The 
Republic of Florence pursued a simi- 
lar business; and such banks, as well 
as private merchants, made advances 
to different countries on the security 
of their revenues, at rates of interest 
varying from 20 to 25 per cent. per 
annum. The manufactures of Europe 
had served to enable our merchants 
to import luxuries from the East with- 
out draining the stocks of the precious 
metals. In fact, they had diverted 
the current of gold and silver from 
the East to the seats of industry and 
commerce. The high rates of interest 
charged, had placed the monied and 
trading classes in a position to absorb 
the incomes of the wasteful posses- 
sors of the soil; and a middle class 
rapidly sprung up, who were protect- 
ed by the organization of the various 
communities to which they belonged, 
from being made thé spoil of the great 
nobles, as had been the case of the 
Jewish possessors of money in pre- 
vious periods. By-and-by, however, 
these banks became involved, partly 
from the necessities of their position, 
in the contentions of those nobles and 
governments by whom they had been 
protected. They advanced large sums 
of money to them, which were not al- 
ways repaid. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, for the purposes of our inquiry 
to state the mode in which a circulat- 
ing medium was provided to make 
these advances. Boucher, an autho- 
rity upon the subject, says,—there 
were three species of paper credit in 
the dealings of merchants: 1st, Gen- 
eral letters of credit, not directed to 
any one, which are not uncommon in 
the Levant; 2d, Orders to pay money 
to a particular person; 3d, Bills of 
exchange regularly negotiable (vol. 
ii. p. 621). Instances of the first are 
mentioned by Macpherson about 1200 
(p. 367). The second species was in- 
troduced by the Jews about 1183 
(Capmany, vol. i. p. 297); but it 
may he doubtful whether the last 
stage of the progress was reached’ 
nearly so soon. An instrument in 
Rymer, however, of the year 1364 
(vol. vi. p. 495), mentions litera Cam- 
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bitoric, which seem to_have been ne- 
— bills; and by 1400 they were 

awn in sets, and worded exactly as 
at present. Macpherson (p. 614), and 
Beckman (History of Inventions, vol. 
iii. p. 430), give from Capmany an 
actual precedent of a bill dated in 
1404, 

From aboat this period—from the 
middle to the close of the fourteenth 
century—we may date the increase 
of Europe in wealth, and the growth 
of a middle class, engaged chiefly in 
trading pursuits. 'We may date from 
it, also, aided by the knowledge and 
the capabilities of bringing into use 
the properties of the magnetic needle, 
the extension of maritime adventure 
throughout the world. The inhabit- 
ants of Catalonia in Spain took the 
lead in the latter; other countries, 
however, followed; and the British 
Isles and the countries of the Baltic 
were the peoples chiefly benefited com- 
mercially, although Spain assumed for 
a time the dominion of the seas. The 
voyages from the Italian cities—Ve- 
nice, Genoa, Florence, and Amalfi— 
had hitherto been considered secure 
from competition. These cities had 
therefore absorbed the profitable trade 
with the East, their ships never ven- 
turing into the waters of the Atlan- 
tic, and thus leaving the trade of 
the north of Europe isolated. But 
the commerce and manufactures of 
the north induced enterprise. The 
dreaded Pillars of Hercules— the 
Straits of Gibraltar—were passed by 
navigators possessed of the mariner’s 
compass; and a new era opened 
upon the commerce of the world. 
Spain, so long absorbed by her con- 
tests with her Moorish invaders, was 
the first nation to take advantage of 
the new order of things. Although 
only to a small extent a producer, she 
pushed her maritime adventure to 
every quarter of the globe. England 
became enabled to transport her own 
manufactured commodities to the 
markets of the East; and the Italian 
cities sent their argosies to gather 
their rich commertial tribute from the 
countries of the Baltic, into which the 
art of manufacturing various ex- 
changeable commodities. had by this 
baal pmerngeren It cannot be sup- 
posed that these trading communities 
of Europe escaped aggression at the 
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hands of a feudal nobility: they did 
not do so; but their wealth enabled 
them to purchase the protecting aid of 
powerful nobles and states; and, as 
in the case of the commercial cities of 
northern Europe, they were enabled 
to form themselves into, powerful-con- 
federations, of which the Hanseatic 
League is an example, which enabled 
them to defy attack from individual 
powers, and ultimately to exercise an 
important influence over the affairs of 
Europe. The free cities of the latter 
portion of the middle ages were in re- 
ality, whilst vindicating their commer- 
cial importance, the arbiters of the 
affairs of the world. They supplied 
the monetary wants of the monarchs 
of contending states ; they equipped— 
the Italian cities principally—power- 
ful fleets ; they supplied contingents of 
men for the protection of their trade, 
or the security of states with whom 
they had alliances, or who were too 
largely indebted to them to be allowed 
to be overpowered by their enemies. 
The most important object of our 
inquiry, however, is the influence of 
the increased circulation of money— 
eurrency—at this period, upon the 
social condition. of the masses. We 
find that the immediate effect was a 
decided inerease in the ambition of 
those masses to possess the material . 
comforts and even the luxuries of life. 
The style of living of the burgher and 
trading classes became materially im- 
proved; and their dwellings, in time, 
rivalled, in everything conducive to 
comfort, and even adornment, those 
of the landed proprietors. The lat- 
ter had indeed their castles and 
towers, some of them of great strength 
and imposing architecture; but the 
superior trading classes were infi- 
nitely better housed, and their dwell- 
ings evidenced, in their furnishing, &c., 
a much greater control over money, 
and the produets of native and foreign 
industry. Even at this time, how- 
ever, although the stocks of the pre- 
cious metals had been more freely 
brought out into circulation and use, 
history does not warrant the supposi- 
tion that they were of considerable. 
extent. Gold or silver plate was 
found in few houses, even of the no- 
bility or the wealthy trading classes. 
Published inventories of the furniture 
and valuables in baronial houses, and 
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even in those of wealthy merchants, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, show a marvellous lack of 
this description of property. The 
supply of the precious metals, although 
increased instead of being reduced, 
was barely sufficient, if it were even 
sufficient, to meet the requirements 
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Convertible money, in fact, was, up 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
a scaree commodity, and its purchasing 
power was in proportion to its quan- 
tity available for trade purposes. Sir 
Frederick Eden, in his T'able of Prices, 
gives the following as the value of 
the pound sterling of our present 


of the extended mercantile and indus- mon y at the various periods men- 
trial transactions of the world. _ tioned :— 
Value of Pound Sterling, 
present money. 
Conquest, 1066 £218 14 
28 Edward IL 1300 217 5 
18 Edward IIL 1344 212 6} 
20 Edward III. ee 1346 211 8 
27 Edward III. ar 1353 26 6 
13 Henry IV... 1412 118 9 
4 Edward IV. ce 1464 BS 111 0 
18 Henry VIIL... 1527 vee 1 7 6% 


We interrupt our quotation here, be- 
cause we are approaching a period at 
which a large increase of the pre- 
cious metals flowed in upon the world. 
But we cannot allow the portion 
given to pass without directing atten- 
tion to the striking manner in which 
it illustrates our preceding remarks. 
Europe, and England especially, had 
at the time of the Norman Conquest 
a very slight control over the existing 
stock of gold; and this was not be- 
eause that stock was at its minimum, 
but because it was hoarded through 
the violence of the times, and there 
was no well-arranged circulating me- 
dium to replace it in the ordinary 
bargains and sales amongst a some- 
what rude community. With the 
advanced state of commerce and 
manufactures which existed in the 
year 1300, and progressed down to 
1353, it might naturally have been 
expected that the fall in its value 
would have been greater than is 
shown above. Undoubtedly, although 
we have little evidence as to the 
increase of the yield, large amounts 
were during this period exhumed 
from their hiding places, and con- 
verted to use as a medium of ex- 
change; but we must not forget, 
although some of our modern political 
economists appear to do so, that an 
increased trade demands and absorbs 
proportionately increased supplies of 
the precious metals. The small 
amount which suffices to balance the 
transactions of a primitive, or a non- 
commercial people, is miserably in- 


sufficient to perform the same opera- 
tion for countries possessing an ex- 
tensive foreign trade, as did at this 
period various countries of Europe. 
Moreover, although our exports at- 
tracted towards us the gold of the 
Eastern nations, a portion of it was 
readily dissipated in loans to the 
various contending powers of the 
world, and to the improvident and 
dissolute amongst our own nobility 
and gentry. ur banking systems 
were not as yet so perfect and secure 
in the general acceptation of the 
public, as to enable us to dispense 
with the precious metals as the money 
in everyday circulation. It is pro- 
bable that the rapid decline which took 
place, from 1353 to 1527, may have 
arisen from a variety of causes, to a 
considerable extent irrespective of the 
supply in existence. We can only 
measure the value of the precious 
metals by their power of purchasin, 

other commodities. The coined He | 
and silver of early nations was gene- 
rally the representative of some article 
or animal which it would exchange 
for, such, for example, as a sheep, & 
lamb, an ox, &e. And when we have 
historical authority that the consump- 
tion and style of living of all classes, 
in England and in the trading eoun- 
tries of Europe, had been very mate- 
rially increased and improved during 
this period, it is only fair fo assume 
that the increased demand for com- 
modities of all descriptions thus caused, 
had diminished the value of the pre- 
cious metals as money. Certainly we 
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have no evidence to show that there 
had been any new sources of produc- 
tion opened out to the world. Some 
influence may have been exercised, 
however, by the measures of confisca- 
tion directed in our own country, 
against monastic institutions, and the 
distribution of their admittedly large 
stores of plate, existing in various 
forms, by Henry VIII. It is not 
necessary, however, to enter with 
very great minuteness into an ex- 
amination of the decline in 1527, as 
we have subsequent and more violent 
changes to note, the causes of which 
are more clearly demonstrable. 

At the close of the fifteenth century 
the maritime countries and cities of 
Europe had attained an acquaintance 
with the navigation of distant seas, 
surprising in an age when there exist- 
ed very scanty means of handing down 
the experience and discoveries of one 

eneration to another ; and pre-eminent 
in their possession of this element of 
power and commercial prosperity were 
the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. 
For a considerable period their fleets, 
engaged in buccaneering exploits upon 
the ocean, were the terror of the peace- 
ful traders of other countries of Europe. 
At the conclusion of that century 
the enterprise and skill of Columbus, 
aided by the liberality of Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain, were rewarded by the 
discovery of the West Indies and. the 
American continent; and vast fields 
of adventure and wealth were opened 
to the commercial classes of Europe. 
A few years later, the great achieve- 
ment of Columbus was followed 
by the invasion and conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, from which 
results most important to the com- 
merce and the social and _ political 
condition of Europe flowed. It is 
painful enough to peruse the history 
of this most daring achievement; yet 
it is worthy of attentive study, as 
intimately connected with the subject 
which we have in hand. The con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez and his 
followers may be said to have tapped 
the stores of the precious metals of 
that hitherto unknown country, which 
had been accumulating for ages; and 
led ultimately, after the commission of 
horrible atrocities by the conquering 
adventurers, to the discovery of the 
South Sea. The subjugation of 
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Peru by Pizarro followed next; 
and the mineral wealth of its In- 
cas, together with that of Mexico, 
began to pour in upon Europe, and to 
stimulate, unfortunately, not se much 
the regular transactions of commerce 
and industry, as the strife, religions 
and territorial, of the leading powers. 
Enriched by this stream of the pre- 
cious metals, Charles V. of Spain was 
enabled to exercise the supreme sway 
in Europe, and to involve it in a suc- 
cession of expensive wars, with vary- 
ing success, by which the progress of 
commerce and industry was materially 
interrupted, and great deterioration in 
the social condition of its various com- 
munities was caused. The production 
of commodities useful to the world was 
interrupted, whilst the large sums lav- 
ished in subsidies to the allies of the 
contending powers induced a lavish 
expenditure in luxuries previously 
unheard of, and in pageantries and 
pomps, designed to win the support 
of the wavering, or to flatter the van- 
ity of the fast. friends of either party. 
Hired bands of adventurers of the 
Mike Lambourne and Dugald Dal- 
getty stamp roamed over every state 
of Europe. Taking service with the 
Emperor, with Francis, or with Gus- 
tavus—with Naples or Venice, Genoa 
or Burgundy—became the foundation 
of the fortunes of the well-born, and 
furnished the means of dissipation and 
outrage to the dissolute and depraved. 
A campaign in the Low Countries, dur- 
ing this transition period, was reso 

to by every man of broken fortune, 
who possessed valour in addition to 
the disinclination for the peaceful pur- 
suits of industry; and their return to 
the various localities of their birth was 
marked by showers of gold pieces, 
earned as pay or grasped as spoil, in 
an abundance and with a degree of 
recklessness almost inconceivable. 
From the most worthless of this class 
came the bullies and braggarts of the 
age of Elizabeth and the first James— 
the Alsatian gentry, to whom assassi- 
nation and cutting a purse formed a 
more congenial occupation than either 
honest toil, however lucrative, or meet- 
ing a foe manfully, face to face. 

In the mean time, whilst the Span- 
iards had been ransackisg the world 
in one direction, the westward, and 
appropriating its treasures, the Por- 
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tuguese had been proceeding in an- 
other, the eastward, and the concerns 
and conquests of the marauding ad- 
venturers of the two nations became 
rather efitangled. The Portuguese be- 
came possessed of the Brazils; but 
when their country after a while be- 
came subjected to Spain, the Dutch, 
and subsequently the East India Com- 
pany, absorbed between them their 
joint acquisitions. At the same time 
Great Britain was establishing herself 
upon the North American continent, 
and very shortly began to derive from 
that country a considerable addition 
toher commerce. “ Going the Virgin- 
ian voyage” became in English so- 
ciety the popular mode of seeking for- 
tune—as an adventure to Mexico or 
Peru was to the wild spirits of the 
Spanish kingdom. Cruising on the 
Spanish main—intercepting the valu- 
able cargoes of gold and silver in the 
course of their transmission to Europe 
—was a pursuit followed by many 
English adventurers, as well as by 
those of other maritime countries ; and 
an additional means was thus afforded 
of diffusing the stream of the precious 
metals over other natiors besides 
+ Spain. Degraded generally as were 
those engaged in this illicit and often 
murderous trade, it was nevertheless 
not without its beneficial results, par- 
ticularly as it promoted maritime ad- 
venture and nautical skill. We may 
also attribute to it the great improve- 
ment which took place about this pe- 
riod in naval architecture. The buc- 
eaneer, and since his times the slaver, 
were a proscribed race. Their hand was 
considered to be against every man, 
and every man’s hand was against 
them. Hence, fast-sailing ships and 
the smartest of seamen were impera- 
tively necessary to success. In mo- 
dern days a similar improvement in 
the construction and sailing proper- 
ties of ships is being more peaceably 
effected by the requirements of the 
passenger trade from this country to 
our colonies, and other locations sought 
by the teeming industry of our indus- 
trious masses. 

The first effect of this vast increase 
of the supply of the precious metals in 
Europe was, unfortunately, not the 
promotion éf the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce and industry, but, instead, 
an increased ability conferred upon 
the monarchs and great nobles to gra- 
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tify their territorial or personal ambi- 
tion. There was a disturbing element 
existing in Franee, in Germany, and 
other countries—the question of reli- ~ 
gion—which was readily fanned into 
a flame, which for half a century 

lunged Europe into the horrors of war, 

oth international and civil. In the 
Low Countries, the principal seats of 
trade in the north of Europe, taxa- 
tion was levied by Philip II. and 
his generals, especially upon the trad- 
ing classes, who were the only posses- 
sors of money and of the precious 
metals. Professor Smyth tells us of 
the Duke of Alva, in his admirable 
course of Lectures on Modern History, 
that— - 

“a ae was supposed at the time to 
ee all the wealth of the world, and 

e certainly did possess a large portion 
of the gold and silver of it; but it was 
now to be shown that ambition and 
harsh government could exhaust even 
Mexico and Peru. Alva found himself 
obliged to have recourse to taxation, 
and to require from the industry and 
wealth of the Flemings themselves that 
constant supply which all the mines and 
slaves of his master were insufficient to 
afford him. And now for once it hap- 
pened that a total ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of political economy in the rulers 
was eventually favourable to tlhe hap- 
piness of the people. 

“The Duke insisted, 1st, Upon 1 per 
eent. upon all goods, movable and im- 
movable ; 2dly, On an annual tax of 20 
pe cent. upon all immovable goods of 

eritage ; and, lastly, of 10 per cent. on 
all movable goods, to be paid on every 
sale of them.” 

No policy could have been devised 
more certain to dry up the sources of 
wealth and to depress commerce and 
industry. The result that followed 
was gratifying and ultimately fortu- 
nate for the oppressed subjects of 
Philip. They resisted, under the able 
leadership of the Prince of Orange 
and successive chiefs; and, after a 
struggle of nearly half a century’s 
duration, succeeded in not only throw- 
ing off the yoke of Spain, but, by the 
formation of seven of the most weaithy 
provinces into a defensive league, 
which was the foundation of the Re- 
public of Holland, were enabled to 
protect themselves against the ag- 
gressions of Austria. 

The same reckless ambition, evi- 
denced in the struggle between France 
and Spain for the possession of Italy, 
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inflicted an overwhelming blow upon 
the commercial cities and states of 
that unhappy country, which was made 
the arena of conflict between these 
unprincipled combatants. ‘They were 
driven by constantly recurring neces- 
sities to ally themselves first with one 
party and afterwards with another, 
until both their material wealth and 
their commerce escaped from their 
grasp. In the mean time, the natural 
_ Tesult occurred to the two countries 
themselves. In Spain we had exhi- 
‘bited—as expressed in the graphic 
language of the writer from whom we 
have just quoted,— 
F: “The real sources of power neglected ; 
immense revenue and no wealth; pos- 
sessions multiplied abroad and no pros- 
perous provinces at home; the strength 
of the country exhausted in maintaining 
a powerful army, not for the purposes 
of defence but of tyranny and injustice ; 
and the whole system of policy, in every 
part and on every occasion, a long and 
disgusting train of mistake and guilt.” 

And in France : 

“The same neglect of the real sources 
of strength and happiness ; the produce 
of the land and labour of the communi- 
ty og in military enterprises; the 
genius of the nobles made more and 
more warlike; military fame and the in- 
trigues of gallantry (congenial pursuits) 
converted into the only objects of an- 
xiety and ambition; licentiousness 
everywhere the result, in the court and 
in the nation; the power of the crown 
unreasonably strengthened ; the people 
oppressed with taxes, their interests 


never considered; the energies of this. 


great country misdirected and abused ; 
and the science of public happiness (ex- 
cept, indeed, in the arts of public amuse- 
ment and splendour) totally unknown 
or disregarded.” 

England at this period ‘was, com- 
paratively, aloof from any share in 
Continental conflicts, but she did not 
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One of the causes of these changes 
was the financial policy of those mon- 
archs themselves. In the early period 
of Henry’s reign, the pound of silver 
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altogether escape from the contagion 
of the vices of their courts, and the 
demoralisation which pervaded the 
masses of European society. Whilst 
the dissolution and plunder of the 
monastic institution supplied Henry 
VIII. and his nobles with large stores 
of the precious metals, and increase 
of revenue, arbitrary taxation was 
sought to be exacted from the trad- 
ing and other classes ; but the attempt 
was. successfully resisted, principally 
by the spirit evinced by the monied 
and trading classes of the metropolis, 
and in the reign of Edward VI. the 
acts passed for so levying taxation by 
the mere will of the Crown were re- 
pealed. The arts and manufactures, 
partly through the dread of this arbi- 
trary taxation, made little progress 
under Henry VIII. ; whilst the expen- 
diture of the court, the nobility, and 
the gentry, enormously increased in 
this and the two subsequent reigns. 
Large amounts, however, of the pre- 
cious metals, and of costly produce, 
were poured in upon the country, 
through the ordinary channels of a 
growing foreign trade, in addition to 
the supplies which, as we have pre- 
viously stated, were brought in and 
squandered by the military and other 
adventurers, who had sought their 
fortune either in the wars of Europe, 
or in the newly discovered countries 
of the world. 

These facts of history, carefully 
weighed in connection with other con- 
current circumstances, will afford a 
clue to the violent changes which oe- 
curred in prices, and in the value 
of coined money between the latter 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. and 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
following were the values of the 
pound sterling at the periods men- 
tioned :— 


Value of Pound Sterling, 

resent money. 
1543 £1 3 34 
1545 0 13 114 
1546 0 9 3% 
1551 vs 0 4 73 
1552 ee 14. 
1553 rel 1.0 5: 
1560 : G'S 
1601 Pty ae 


was coined to represent a nominal 
value of £2 8s. In the latter part of 
the same reign it was coined inta 
£3 12s. A pound of gold was coined 
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into £30 in the first period, and in the 
time of Elizabeth into £36. The 
purity of both metals was lowered ex- 
tensively by Henry, and a most ex- 
travagant seigniorage was exacted at 
the mint. His successor, Edward VI., 
restored the coinage to nearly its for- 
mer purity, and materially reduced 
the seigniorage. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth the value of the pound was in- 
creased, a pound of silver being coined 
into £3 sterling, instead of £3 12s. 
The effeet of the policy of these sove- 
reigns will be seen in the advance of 
the convertible power of the pound 
from 4s. 73d. to 20s. and upwards. 
Something is due also to the relin- 
quishment of the arbitrary power of 
taxation, claimed by Henry VIII. 
and previous monarchs. Confidence 
was thus infused amongst the mercan- 
tile and monied classes. Capital was 
- more freely embarked in trading ad- 
ventures, as well as in domestic in- 
vestments. But even in the Eliza- 
bethan period, the purchasing power 
of the pound sterling remained very 
far below what it had been a century 
before. The mass of mineral wealth 
which had been poured through Spain 
into the countries of Europe had not 
yet found the means of safe and pro- 
fitable employment. Gold and silver 
were this in excess of their require- 
ments as instruments of exchange. 
Their increase had been greater -than 
that of the production of commodities, 
and their value naturally declined, 
although only temporarily, until com- 
merce and industry gained upon the 
means provided by nature for the ex- 
change of their products. 

A careful examination of the his- 
tory of this period will also furnish 
data to enable us to speculate upon 
the probable results of the increase 
which is being derived at present from 
the rich gold-fields of Australia and 
California. In examining this sub- 
ject, however, we must proceed very 
cautiously ; and, especially, we must 
consider the differing circumstances 
of the times in which the most im- 
— additions which have as yet 

en made to the supplies of the pre- 
eious metals in circulation throughout 
the world were received, and the rate 
as well at which they were received. 
The wealth of Mexico and Peru was 
almost heaped upon the world, and 
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had probably been the accumulation 
of centuries. That of Australia and 
California has had to be disembowel- 
led from the earth, by the perseverin 

energy of their miners. It has flowe 

towards us steadily, and thus far has 
been absorbed by the new commerce 
which they have created. Its fortunate 
discoverers were independent human 
beings, not mere helots; and such 
beings, in new countries especially, 
have wants which must be gratified, 
and the supply of which is af- 
fording most profitable employment 
to the working masses in this and 
other countries. The population of 
Mexico and Peru engaged in mining 
pursuits toiled for masters who exer- 
cised over them an arbitrary power. 
The wealth which they raised from 
the soil passed from their posses- 
sion without contributing percep- 
tibly to their own comfort and enjoy- 
ment, or to the prosperity of the 
country from which it was derived. 
On its advent in Europe it found only 
a collection of nations and powers, 
engaged in continual strife, with ‘little 
commeree and less manufactures to 
require a circulating medium. But 


the gold of Australia and California 


has been brought into a world whose 
commereial energy and enterprise will 
be the wonder of succeeding ages, and 
the advancement of which in the arts 
of industry has been for a long period 
repressed only by the want of a me- 
dium for conducting efficiently its vast 
transactions, and which has had to be 
supplied by representative currencies 
liable to derangement at the mere 
whim of statesmanship, or by events 
not within the power of the wisest 
either to foresee or avert. We shall 
not, however, pursue this question 
further in the present paper. Our. 
subject will lead us in a subsequent 
one to investigate the rate of increase 
in the stocks of the precious metals 
subsequent] Phe first discovery of 
Mexico and Peru; the effect of the 
growth of the trade with India in 
abstracting the precious metals from 
Europe ; and, what is of especial inter- 
est at the present moment, the effect 
of the discovery of the mines of Sibe- 
ria, and of the Ural Mountains, upon 
the growth of the ambitious power of 
Russia, and upon the general com- 
merce of Europe. 
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PEACE AND WAR: 


A DIALOGUE. 


“ Pulcher fugatis 
ille dies Latio tenebris 
Qui primus almé risit adored.”—Horacz. 


Iv was on a railway journey that I 
made the acquaintance of my friend 
. Trenzus. 

He is a Member of the Society of 
Friends because his father was before 
him, and of the Peace Society also, 
because he was talked into it by his 
wife ; but in spite of that, a very good 
fellow; and it is impossible to look 
at his quick eye, broad chest, and 
hammer fist, and believe him when 
he tells you, @éow Svapvaarror, that 
he could witness the sack of his house, 
if necessary, and the carrying away 
captive of Mrs. and the Misses I., 
while yet, according to his principles, 
he could oppose none but passive re- 
sistance. I like the man, while I 
detest his principles; and I like him 
for perhaps the odd reason, that I do 
not believe a single word he says; 
and yet, for all that, Ido not doubt 
his word in the common sense of 
doubting a man’s word; I simply 
don’t believe him because I know that 
he deceives himself, and is a high- 
spirited, generous fellow, in spite of 
his advocacy of meanness and abuse 
of generosity—yes, even a chivalrous 
man, in spite of his denunciations of 
chivalry; and if I were placed in the 
situation of having to defend myself 
against odds, I know no one whom I 
would rather see standing by to see 
fair play than my friend Irenzeus with 
a twig of oak in that vice of a fist of his. 

We became acquainted first, as I 
said, on a railway journey—a good 
opportunity for some kinds of conver- 
sation—not for all. a were two 
pictures in the Acad@®&tmy Exhibition 
of 1853, one of the interior of a second- 
class, the other of that of a first-class 
carriage. They were both good, both 
natural; but in one was a mournful 
Silence, in the other a sort of a ¢éle-d- 
téte—rather, I think, out of place on 
the rail; and this made the former 
picture perhaps the more agreeable. 
One represented a widow taking her 
sailor son to Southampton to see him 
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off, silent and thoughtful, while the 
minutes of their being together were 
diminishing with railway speed; and 
the homeliness, or rather ugliness, of 
the carriage enhanced the effect, stuck 
over as it was with advertisements, 
and with one, more prominent than 
the rest, headed “ No more grey hairs.” 
The other picture represented an old 
gentleman and his daughter, with a 
young gentleman opposite, bound for 
some fishing-station. The old gentle- 
man had been mesmerised by ‘the 
Morning Chronicle, and was fast 
asleep; and the young gentleman had 
taken the opportunity of making ac- 
quaintance with the young lady, be- 
ginning, doubtless, with the electric 
telegraph of looks. Generally inte- 
resting as the situation was, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the young 
people were beginning a love-story 
under disadvantageous circumstances, 
in spite of the convenient drowsiness 
of papa. The voice requires to be 
unduly raised to overcome the noise 
of the train, and thus even in the 
best cases its low and most effective 
tones are lost, so that it would appear 
better taste to do the whole thing by 
pantomime. Imagine “Get your 
tickets ready” interpolated on an 
avowal, and the first seizure of the 
little hand in a fit of eloquence wit- 
nessed by a hairy guard, and “Swin— 
don” in a husky growl! breaking down 
some fairy air-castle of possible, yet 
searcely probable happiness. No! a 
railway carriage is not quite a place 
for love-making, though young people 
will make love there, if they cannot 
elsewhere, and small blame to them. 
Nor is it a good place for discoursing 
of poetry, metaphysics, or the fine 
arts, or any other subject that requires 
if not bodily comfort, at least an ab- 
sence of discomfort, to favour a calm 
interchange of thoughts. But itisa 
first-rate place for talking politics or 
polemics. These are subjects in the 
treating of which loudness of voice 
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and roughness of gesture are generally 
considered lawful ; and no place seems 
more fit for an Englishman to let off 
the steam of his predilection and pre- 
judices in. A friend of ours laboured 
under a most disagreeable sense of 
obstruction, when he was reminded 
by a gentleman on the Boulogne line, 
just after the “coup-detat”—*“Il ne 
faut pas parler politique.” That “il 
ne faut pas parler” being, by the way, 
the beginning of the history of all the 
explosions which have taken place on 
the State line of our allies across the 
Channel. They will persist, in spite 
of all experience, in working steam- 
power without safety-valves, and all 
their engines are high-pressure. It 
would be hard to say whether my 
conversation with Ireneus is to be 
brought under the head of politics or 
polemics—perhaps polemics, using the 
word in its derivative signification ; 
for the subject was war in general, 
and the war with Russia in particular. 
I may mention that Ireneus, like a 
sensible man, does not affect the sin- 
gularities, though he supports the prin- 
ciples of his sect, addressing you in 
the second person plural, like a gen- 
tleman and a Christian. 

InEnzus (folding up the Times and 
tossing the advertisements out of win- 
dow.)—A-sad affair this battle on the 
Alma! several thousand men butcher- 
ed like beasts by those who had no 
personal dislike to them, and who, if 
they had known them, would more 
probably have loved than hated them. 
Surely an awful reponsibility rests on 
the head of him Who gives the first 
signal for the shedding of blood—shall 
we not rather say, an infinite weight 
of guilt? 

TLEPoLEMUS.—I quite agree with 
you as to the responsibility of him 
who lets slip the dogs of war; as to his 
guilt, that depends on circumstances : 
it may be a frightful crime or a stern 
duty. But that men who have no 
personal dislike kill each other in 
war is to my mind the redeeming 
point of it. The feeling evoked in 
the battle-struggle is that of a race 
for victory, in which the winners 
live and the losers die, and there is 
admiration in the breast of every 
competitor of proper feeling for all 
who win or lose nobly. This feel- 
ing, when the sword is drawn, takes 
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the place of personal and national 
hatred between combatants, and in 
some degree between the parties at 
home that back them. War is 
doubtless one of the most awful facts 
of our condition; but we know that 
the soldier may admire, even love, 
the public enemy, and this partly 
from self-love; for his enemy-draws 
out his own virtues and puts them be- 
fore his eyes: he shows him his own 
manhood. Thus war becomes to the 
combatants a sublime dispensation of 
the Almighty, to overlive which is 
life-long glory, rather than merely the 
most emphatic expression of the evil 
passions of man. And modern war is 
more favourable to this feeling than 
ancient war. The modern soldier’s 
courage is tested by having to face a 
rain of shot and shell rather than by 
the hand-to-hand encounter. In old 
times, every battle was more like a 
thousand duels in one field, and when 
shield pressed shield, and sword 
bickered with sword, and _ lance 
clashed with lance, men’s faces looked 
far more ugly to each other in the 
crisis of battle than now; for it was, 
I must confess, rather hard to love 
the man whose point was within a 
yard of your heart ;—yet even then, 
as we know from numberless_in- 
stances, a high-minded soldier could 
look upon the business with a purely 
professional eye; and perhaps this 
feeling was strongest in that most 
maligned of professional men, the 
mercenary soldier. Victor or van- 
quished, he liked a man all the better 
that he had felt the weight of his hand. 
I have no doubt that Hector and Ajax 
had risen many inches in each other’s 
esteem at the end of their famous 
duel, and that they exchanged pre- 
sents, the sword and the sword-belt, 
in the schoolboy overflowing of their 
hearts. It always struck me that 
Sophocles entirely mistook the heroic 
feeling when » makes Ajax speak of 
Hector’s sword, when he chooses it 
for his suicide, as “the gift of one 
most hostile, most hateful to m 

sight.” Homer knew far better the 
spirit of knightly warriors. I need 
scarcely cite the times of chivalry, as 
the very name tells its own story. 
The true knight always loved a brave 
foe, even in that bitterest war of wars 
—a religious war. Richard loved 
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and respected Saladin, and Saladin 
Richard. How well Scott understands 
this feeling! Roderick Dhu and Fitz- 
James, though mortal foes, began to 
love each other as soon as they were 
fairly placed in a position to measure 
their swords. 


* In his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 
And the stern joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


In fact, this respect for foes was the 
very essence of chivalry, and the mo- 
ment that a private enemy became an 
antagonist in arms, he became, in a 
certain sense a friend, quite as much 
so as in the sense of your sect, Ire- 
neus. But to come to times nearer 
our own. We know what was the 
feeling of the hostile soldiers in the 
Peninsular War towards each other, 
when not engaged in action. The 
English liked the French who fought 
them far better than the Spaniards who 
starved them and cheated them. 
They associated in the most friendly 
manner, sometimes fraternising on a 
large scale, but oftener in small 
parties. They even trusted this 
friendly feeling so far as to buy and 
sell from and to each other; though 
this, I must confess, was more dan- 
gerous to the feelings of mutual re- 
spect than fighting. I have heard an 
old officer say that he was often 
obliged to warn small bodies of the 
enemy off the ground occupied by the 
British outposts, the penalty of diso- 
bedience being to be taken prisoners 
in a quarter of an hour by his watch. 
The appeal to the sword, in fact, has 
generally been found to extinguish 
personal hatred between public ene- 
mies, in -all cases where war was car- 
ried on in the spirit of a soldier rather 
than in that of a cannibal. The gen- 
eral separation prevents petty quar- 
rels, such as occur in friendly ranks; 
the occasional intercourse, when such 
is permitted, creates the kindliest feel- 


ings. 

, with regard to our 
feelings at present: towards the Em- 
peror of Russia, I cannot see how 
being openly at war with him can 
make any difference: if you regard 
him as a sort of highwayman on a 
large scale, making the Danubian 
Principalities his Hounslow Heath, 
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I cannot see what difference declaring 
war against him can make. It surely 
does not fit him to associate with 
honest men on equal terms. 
TLEPOLEMUs.—Pardon me, public 
opinion may prejudge a question of 
this kind as much as it likes; but 
when we appeal to arms, we appeal to 
the Power that rules defeat and victory. 
We must treat the foe with the same 
courtesy with which our law treats an 
untried man. If he conquers us, it is 
best that we should be civil to him 
now ; if we conquer him, we can well 
afford it. Let us fight him, but not 
abuse him. We blame him for his 
appeals to Heaven in support of his 
pretensions, and call such appeals 
blasphemous—that depends on the 
feeling with which they are made. 
The traditional ambition of his family 
may possibly be mixed up with 
enough of fanaticism to make them 
sincere. As for his sly offer to divide 
with us the “sick man’s” patrimony, 
the less we say about that the better ; 
for our Government certainly did listen 
to him, and at first expressed its moral 
indignation so mildly that he might 
be excused for not attaching much 
weight to it. Look to numbers of 
the Times of that date. How ably 
its leading articles: show that Tur- 
key was in the last stage of a decline. 
The Turks do not write leading 
articles, but they have written “Sil- 
istria, Oltenitza, Citate, Giurgevo, 
with pens of steel, not the goose-quills 
of our able editors; and it would be 
hard for al] the phalanx of journalism 
to bear down those four words now. 
The worst of our popular press is, that 
by it the country or Government thinks 
aloud; and even though it adopts the 
better counsel, and does the right 
thing at last, it gets little credit, be- 
cause it is so inconveniently communi- 
cative of passing thoughts of meanness 
or wickedness. If individuals thought 
aloud in the same way, the most 
strait-laced gentlemen—dare we say 
gentlewomen too?—would appear 
guilty of most of the sins of the Deea- 
logue. I do not think we are morally 
immaculate enough to throw stones 
at the fue. Have we not the opium 
war with China on our consciences ? 
IrENxvus.—I hate war, and I do not 
mean to defend the opium war; but 
surely a war of ambition is much 
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more wicked than one undertaken to 
further enlightenment, civilisation, and 
commercial intercourse between na- 
tions. 

TLEPoLEMuS.—I cannot say I think 
so. I think it, of all reasons for war, 
the one involving the greatest moral 
guilt. A war of aggression is always 
bad, as bad as you please. Religious fa- 
naticism will not excuse it, political 
aggrandisement will not excuse it, but 
least of all will Mammon-worship ex- 
cuse it, for this is the only religion in 
which devotion to its god is the same 
thing as the meanest and most unmi- 

gated selfishness. 

IrnENzZus.—Then you do not believe 
in the blessings of free trade. 

TiLEPoLEMuS.—I believe that free 
trade produces certain mutual conve- 
niences, that it diffuses in the world 
the enjoyment of the world’s unneces- 
sary good things,—if these, without a 
spice of profaneness, are to be called 
blessings, I will grant this much, 
though I am not a so called free-trader ; 
but none but the wildest fanatics of 
the free-trade religion could justify the 
forcing of the commerce in a poison 
which a. government, as despised as 
barbarous, was enlightened enough to 
prohibit. Ifyou are so fond-of free 
trade,why do you like the Maine Liquor 
Law, and, while you keep your own kil- 
derkin of XXX, wish to deny the 
thirsty ploughman his glass of beer? 
At home you stigmatise as poison 
the wine “that maketh glad the heart 
of man,” yet you would rehabilitate 
opium in the Celestial Empire. ~ 

IrENzZus (blushing a little).—I 
don’t defend the opium war, or any 
other war in fact, as you knew before. 
You quite misunderstood me. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—I am glad I did, I 
thought you thought it more justifiable 
than the Czar’s attack on Turkey. 

IrENzvus.—I'll give that up for the 
sake of peace, between us, at all 
events. But as to the Czar? 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Well, as to the Czar, 
1 believe him, in spite of his awful do- 
ings, to be a gentleman in the com- 
monly understood sense of the term 
—one of the few in his dominions. I 
believe that this war will show him to 
be the victim of a gigantic system of 
thieving and adulteration—adultera- 
tion, not of tea and sugar, like ours, but 
of fortifications, army-lists, and muni- 
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tions of war. He will probably be 
deeply humbled before he has suffered 
all he has to suffer, and is destined to 
feel the hollowness of the supports of 
irresponsible power. But let us treat 
him with respect (I do not say with 
adulation, like the emissaries of the 
Peace Society), but with the respect 
due to an enemy, who is playing with 
us, the game of war with power, repu- 
tation, it may be his crown and empire, 
at stake. Whatever he may be, he has 
appealed to the Lord of Hosts, who 
will judge between us. Let us fight 
him, and not burn him in effigy. The 
experience of the last great war ought 
to teach us respect for enemies. t 
us not brag of our superiority, but use 
it. Tyv Adpdorecay oéBa. The abuse 
of Napoleon I. in the journals of the 
time did us no good; if he had been 
successful, they would have followed 
the example of the Moniteur: “The 
Corsican monster has escaped ;” “ The 
usurper has Janded in France ;” “ Ge- 
neral Buonaparte is at Grenoble ;” 
“ Napoleon is at Lyons ;” “The Empe- 
ror is at Paris;” “Vive ’Empereur !” 
Above all, let us eschew cant in giving 
our reasons for the war. We go to 
war because Russia is becoming too 
powerful for the peace of Europe, and 
because, not, satisfied with being the 
third great power, she aims, to use Mr. 
Grote’s expression, at the Hegemony 
of the world. This is a simple and a 
sufficient ground. As for espousing the 
cause of the weak against the strong, 
this is a right thing todo; anda strong 
nation, like a strong individual, has 
its duties as well as its privileges. 
But if we pretend to knight-errantry, 
we ought to be consistent throughout, 
and be as ready to take up the cudgels 
for an annexation of Texas, an inroad 
into Mexico, or an outrage on a Black 
British subject in America. If this is 
our “casus belli” now, it ought to 
have been at first, and a declaration of 
war ought to have followed the pas- 
sage of the Pruth by the first Russian 
soldier. It is all very well for us to 
abjure-conquest for ourselves hence- 
forth, and to join France in puttin 

down conquerors, as an et maare. | 
nuisance. But France and England 
must make all due allowances for Rus- 
sia; we were not always of this mind. 
France, even more than England, it is 
to be hoped, before she took up arms 
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on this just ground, has repented in 
sackcloth and ashes of furmer mis- 
deeds. 

IrEnzvs.—The gist of your .argu- 
ment seems to be, that war between 
rival nations is more productive of the 
generous feelings than peace. 

TLEPoLEMuS.—lIt is, than a hollow 
and hating peace. I do not say that 
nations or men cannot love one an- 
other except their fingers are at each 
other’s throats. It is better to fight, 
admire, and hope to love afterwards, 
than it is to abstain from fighting, and 
hate perpetually. Malice and hatred 
in human hearts are far more odious 
in the eyes of Heaven than wounds 
and death. These are part of natural 
evil, while those are part of moral 
evil. 1 am sceptical as to natural 
evil being evil at all, except to us. 
We think it so, because it interferes 
with our conveniences and enjoy- 
ments. War is only the greatest of 
evils, if life is the greatest good—if 
life, wealth, luxury, and comfort are 
to be set above liberty, honour, jus- 
tice, and religion. To set peace above 
right is to set the seen above theun- 
seen,—the present life of man above 
his more glorious destiny. It is hard 
to prove war and evil in the economy 
of the universe, as it is hard to prove 
the convulsions of nature—the hurri- 
cane, the earthquake, and the pesti- 
lence—to be absolute evil. All the 
arguments of the Peace Society tend 
to establish the reign of materialism 
and atheism; the preservation of 
man’s life for a few short years being 
assumed as the greatest good. Yet I 
doubt your consistency. What do 
you say of railway travelling? We 
are going very fast now. 

lrenzus.—Railway travelling kills 
its tens, but it is an enormous advan- 
tage to the million: war kills its mil- 
lions, and is an advantage to the ten. 

TLEPOoLEMUS.—Proportion can make 
no difference in a moral question. 
My respect for human life is such 
that I say, put down railway travel- 
ling, unless it is to proceed consist- 
ently with almost perfect safety to 
life. Public convenience cannot jus- 
tify the taking of one life. At pre- 
sent the minimum bonum of railway 
companies appears to be the minimum 
of slaughter. with the maximum of 
dividends. Men are sacrificed to the 
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Juggernaut of gain, and with the free 
consent of men who would shrink 
from sacrificing them to the assertion 
of world-wide justice, and the honour 
and independence of their country. 
Inenz£vus.—But the great principles 
of national justice may be better set- 
tled by arbitration than by the sword. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—So you may travel 
by coach, post-carriage, on horseback, 
or on foot—the latter plan safe, but 
slow and sure. But arbitration will 
settle nothing where there is injustice 
on one side, which presupposes an 
unwillingness to submit to arbitra- 
tion. You might as well arbitrate 
with a pickpocket as to the amount 
of treadmill he is to receive for rob- 
bing you. I wonder how long the 
Society of Friends would exist if it 
were left to the protection of its own 
principles. It would have served 
you right if, as you refuse to pay 
taxes on principle, and, like good 
Christian men, to serve in the war at 
the command of the magistrate, 
you had been outlawed every man 
of you, and exempted from the 
guardianship of the police. Why, by 
this time you would not have existed 
at all, and some of the thirty thou- 
sand thieves of London would have 
been converted, if not to honesty, at 
least to commercial respectability, by 
the possession of your spoils. Society 
is far too indulgent to you; you live 
at peace, and your goods are in peace, 
because a certain strong man armed 
keeps your home for you. 
IrENzZvs.—I thank society for its 
inconsistent indulgence. Meanwhile 
we will preach and practise peace 
till all the world adopts our principles. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—That is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, but we 
must bide God’s time for it: we can- 
not anticipate a higher will as long 
as one unjust or ambitious spirit re- 
mains,—as long as the human heart, 
in fact, is what it is. You might as 
well say that we are not to wear 
flannel-waisteoats, because it would 
be very desirable that the air about 
us should be always temperate. 
IrENzZUS.—We do not ignore the 
possibility of having to suffer by re- 
fusing to defend ; is no courage shown 
in the brave endurance of wrong? 
TLePoLemus.—No; not when it 
deteriorates the wrong-doer, and 
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encourages him to do more wrong. 
Magnanimity and a higher creed would 
teach us to overlook our little selfish 
grievances, but it is mere selfishness 
and cowardice to overlook wrong in- 
flicted on others. If you, for instance, 
with your sinews, were to see a big 
drunken bully cruelly beating a child ? 

IrENzUs.—I would remonstrate 
with him. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—But, thy dear man, 
he would be too drunk to appreciate 
remonstrance. 

IreEnzus.—I would stand in the 
way of the blows. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—But the blows might 
knock you down, and then the in- 
justice would begin anew, with 
fresher zest from the abortive op- 
position. 

IrEnzus—I am almost afraid 
‘then I should be tempted to knock 
him down. . 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Why not at first, 
and so have saved your own skin? 
The last armed interference would be 
quite as inconsistent with your prin- 
ciples as the early. 

InEnzUs.—Well, suppose I con- 
cede that a sharp decisive war is 
sometimes necessary to secure a 
solid peace; but while it lasts it is 
surely the greatest of evils, and rouses 
the worst passions of the human 
heart. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—I dare to join issue 
with you even on that ground. What 
is ealled peace is too often a misno- 
mer: only another name for intestine 
and most uncivil war. It is war at 
home, civil or uncivily I especially 
deprecate— 

@vpacos Zorw morswos, ov pmdrrs ragwy, 

éy @ tes toraw Sewos evxrsias Epurs, 
ivouxiov S'dpriBos ob AEyo wayny. 

Now, what do you define peace to 
be? 

IrnENzZUs.—The absence of war, 
and its accompanying evil passions. 

TLePoLemus.—If I can prove that 
you may be without war, yet have 
all its bad passions, and many other 
besides, what is your peace worth ? 

IrEnzus.—I doubt if you can 
prove your point. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—W hat was the peace 
which lasted from 1815 till now worth 
with our next door neighbour France ? 
What an amount of suspicion, what 
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jealousy, what arming and disarming, 
offending and apologising, watching 
and being watched, did not that 
peace include, during the reign of the 
Bourbons, the Citizen King, and the 
Republic! What diplomacy was ne- 
cessary to avoid an outbreak! There 
were Turko-Egyptian embroilments, 
“ Affaires Pritchard,” Spanish mar- 
riages, and many other such, fanning 
the flame of national hatred; now we 
are at war in earnest with Franee— 

TrENzZUS.—With France ? 

TLEPOLEMUS.—On our side, that is 
far better; but at war with France 
in some sense it was necessary to 
be, to have done with the old grudge. 
As it is, the two nations have been 
glad enough to rush into each other’s 
arms, and rejoice to substitute a dis- 
tant war for such a fight in a saw-pit 
as another war in the Channel would 
have been. It was necessary that 
their blood should in some sense be 
shed together to make them lasting 
friends, that confederate war should 
extinguish the animosities which were 
the remains of hostile war, by cover- 
ing the old scars with new wounds, 
and thus inducing forgetfulness of the 
hand which made them. 

IrExzus.—Do you think we can 
quite trust the French even now? I 
wish to trust everybody, and hope 
everybody will repay it; but France 
is so unlike us in every habit of 
thought, so unlike us in manners and 
customs—even in physical peculiari- 
ties. 

TLepotemvus.—lI do not talk of trust- 
ing France so far as to cast aside our 
armour even when Russia is subdued. 
1 would trust her fully and generous- 
ly, but I would not tempt her on her 
weak point. Now, her military 
strength is her weakness—she con- 
fesses it herself—and though she 
seems to be growing out of that, it 
would be kind to her, as well as pru- 
dent towards ourselves, to keep temp- 
tation out of her way. We do not 
know what may happen in the inter- 
course of nationsy— 

Kai raior OrBars e¢ ravvy evyueper 
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As for the differences which you lay 
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stress upon, I think nothing of them; 
love and friendship do not spring up 
between the like, but the unlike; as 
for the interests of the two nations, 
they need never clash—their spheres 
‘ are separate and distinct. Even as 
military nations they need not be 
jealous or make invidious compari- 
sons. They each are incomparable in 
their own department; that is why 
an Anglo-French army appears so 
irresistible. At Alma they proved 
this. Each army was the complement 
of the other. The British performed 
the service required with such an 
utter indifference to death and danger, 
that they plucked grapes whilst wait- 
ing for-the word to advance — the 
French performed a climbing feat, 
wonderful in itself, before their breath- 
less squadrons fell irresistibly on the 
enemy. The sight of each other was 
enough to insure their victory. I 
certainly am prepared to trust France 
very far indeed, for I must say we 
have very severely tested her, or at 
all events her ruler’s patience, before 
this war broke out, and when we 
were comparatively unarmed at the 
time. I allude to the abuse of Louis 
Napoleon, and the contempt expressed 
for the French nation at the time of 
the coup-dé’tat.. Whatever its moral 
qualities may have been, it is impos- 
sible to deny that the French people 
took upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of that act, so as to make an 
insult to their ruler an insult to them. 
Louis Napoleon knew that the Twmes 
was not England, or in some shape 
he would probably have resented it. 
He could well have done so by a quiet 
agreement with Russia to divide Tur- 
key in spite of us. Now the same 
journals cannot go teo far the other 
way—they are even servile, and, in 
appreciation of the Emperor's alliance, 
would whitewash his political mo- 
rality—a course perhaps justifiable, 
but at all events superfluous. 
Irenzvs.—You have said nothing 
as yet to prove that peace is not bet- 
ter than war in its effect at home and 
among ourselves. War unites us, it 
is true, but it checks national improve- 
ment and healthy growth, and fixes 
our minds on an unhealthy and un- 
natural source of excitement. 
TLEPOLEMUs.—As for improvement, 
men should improve themselves, and 
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the community will be the better for 
it. I do not quite think we use im- 
provement in the same sense. No 
matter! I say that war unites us, 
which you yourself allow—makes us 
feel we are countrymen, brothers, 
friends, and neighbours, all of us (not 
Quakers only), while peace sets us all 
together by the ears like hounds in 
an ill-regulated kennel. 

Irenzus.—I do not feel this. As 
long as peace is kept abroad, I can sit 
under my own vine; none makes me 
afraid. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Can you? then you 
are a happy fellow. You have a 
happy constitution. You are not ple- 
thoric, but you are eupeptic. Mrs. 1. 
is no curtain-lecturer; you pay all 
your bills at Christmas ; you are chary 
of your signature—in fact, never use it 
except when it is absolutely necessary. 
You are right.- 1 heard of a man whe 
had two sons; he left the elder a fine 
estate, the younger a small allowance 
with this advice, “Neyer put your 
name to paper.” The younger throve 
and the elder died in gaol. You are 
no merchant venturer, no railway 
stag. Your money is all safe in the 
Funds or invested in acres; your goods 
are in peace, and the strong man 
armed has his eye on them. But 
what do you say to all that goes 
on about you? What do you say 
to the struggle of society to get on, 
to get rich? It is like the- opera- 
erush (beg your pardon, you don’t 
frequent it). It is like a rush to a 
bank that is stopping payment—vide 
Hogarth’s picture, and think of the 
disappointed sailor with the big stick 
swearing and thundering at the door. 
All want to be first, for the first alone 
can get anything, and are likel 
enough to be late. In you go. Good- 
bye, manners! P.uck your neighbour 
in front by the coat tail—jam your 
right-hand neighbour against the rail- 
ing—puach your left-hand neighbour 
in the ribs—kick out behind. This is 
the everyday life of a peaceful com- 
mercial society; this is peace, if you 
like, but seasoned, whether you like 
it or not, with envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. You are at 
peace only because you decline to take 
part in the selfish seramble. What 
say you to the mad ventures of mer- 
chants of straw, and their outrageous 
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gambling as lately disclosed—men, 
many of them, of religious profes- 
sion, platform-orators, Record-readers, 
horror-struck at whist, and petrified at 
the mention of a quadrille—men of 
intense respectability, yet gamestors on 
a larger seale than any yet found in 
the Seine, and laid out at the Morgue ? 
These poor Parisian gamblers were 
enly their own enemies ; those beggar 
their frignds, spend their wives’ por- 
tions, and leave their children penni- 
less in a country where poverty is a 
crime. Does mercantile speculation 
stir up no evil passions? What do 
you say to the railway mania of 1847? 
There was greed surpassing that of 
the Bashi-Bazouks in quest of plunder. 
War has made many families desolate 
now, and filled them with a noble 
mournfulness ; but war has never, and 
will never, afflict society with the 
anxiety, the madness, the degradation, 
the want of self-respect, which that 
railway mania did. It made, for the 
time, the Jength and breadth of our 
green land a great roulette-table, pre- 
sided over by avarice and meanness, 
stamping the faces of steady city-men 
with the abstraction, the ferocity, the 
unnatural joy, sorrow, and despair, of 
the habitués of Homburg or Baden. 
That madness beeame most mournful 
because most ridiculous, when it was 
proposed to set yp an image of the 
great “Croupier” of that gigantic 
gambling-table. Let it pass, and 
may such times never return again. 
A country desolated by war is not a 
paradise, but a country infected with 
such plague-spots is a pandemonium. 
And after that reckless time, what 
a period of sorrow and abasement 
eame! It was a repentance like that 
of Ajax weeping among the slaughter- 
ed flocks, though somewhat less-noble. 
Unlucky speculators were haunted by 
the ghosts of extinct railway schemes— 
ghosts which called them again and 
again, and insisted on being answered 
at whatever expense ; upsetting witha 
printed circular the hope of economy 
year by year, making the dying rail- 
way sting like the benumbed wasp 
whieh you put your hand on unawares 
on the window-sill. Was that peace ? 
and has there been no religious war, 
though not with swords ?—no feud be- 
-tween High Church and Low Church, 
Free Kirk and Establishment? Was 
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not “versus” supposed by one of the 
uninitiated to be part of the title of a 
Vishop from its frequent conjunction 
with his name in the reading of law- 
suits? As for contested eleetions, 
and bribery, and disfranchisement of 
boroughs,.all that is a trifle, and part, 
no doubt, of.the constitution of a free 
country, but it is not exactly in the 
spirit of peaee. And what do you 
say to the whole histery of strikes, and 
the general discomfort of the rela- 
tione between employer and employed? 
In the worst eases there have been 
two rival eamps of the worst kind, 
each striving to outstarve the other, 
eapital fighting with savings and sub- 
scriptions, and the victory eventuall 
belonging, not to the strongest battal- 
ions, but the longest purse; peace at 
length restored, but heart-burnings 
innumerable perpetuated. Talk of the 
horrors of war!—these, and sueh as 
these, are the horrors of peace. But 
why dwell on public and notorious 
instances? What is our daily life but 
a struggle and a combat against 
swindling and - deception of every 
kind, and a very unequal struggle on 
the part of the consumer? The seller 
wages a war of selfishness against the 
buyer. The necessaries of life are 
not exempted, or one might avoid 
some unpleasantness by avoiding 
Juxuries. Not only your wine mer- 
chant drugs your port, but your 
grocer sands your sugar; your milk 
comes from Chalk Farm, your baker 
puts alum ip your bread, and shortens 
your life by shortening the measure 
of its staff, so that you are almost in- 
clined to wish him the fate of Pharaoh’s. 
To so great a degree has this system 
of falsifieation been earried, that, on 
the evidence of a leading medical 
journal, we appear to eat, drink, and 
smoke little else but solid, liquid, and 
gaseous lies. If we are true men with 
such a diet, it tells much in favour 
of our bringing-up. Yes, the shop- 
keeping spirit is far too strong amongst 
us as it is, and no wonder that Nicho- 
las was induced to believe that John 
Bull would not quit his hold on his 
money-bags to go to war: he thought 
of us probably as Cyrus spoke of the 
Lacedemonians in Herodotus, when 
they wished to interfere with his taking 
a natural guarantee from Croesus, the 
sultan of that time. “I am not afraid 
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of a set of men who have a place 
marked out in the middle of their city, 
where they take oaths and deceive one 
another; to whom, if I am of sound 
mind, not the misfortunes of others 
will be matter of consideration, but 
their own.” Cyrus, you see, had little 
respect for men who higgled in a 
market-place ; and Nicholas evidently 
thought the same of us. This I cannot 
help thinking the principal cause of his 
aggression on Turkey, combined with 
the license of invective in which our 
journals and even Ministers indulged 
against the French Emperor, making 
his future friendship seem impossible ; 
and last, not least, the extreme respect 
with which our Government treated the 
Czar’s overtures. I believe, if he had 
known us better—if he had beén able 
to judge of the feelings of our silent 
classes, the aristocracy, the gentry, 
the yeomanry and peasantry of Bri- 
tain—he would never have been so 
misled. He mistook Manchester for 
Great Britain, and Messrs. Pease, 
Sturge, and Co., for the United Ser- 
vices. The day of the Alma has 
told him that, though Manchester is 
large, England is larger, and that 
there is a certain people north of the 
Tweed wearing “petticoats,”’* with 
whom, notwithstanding their appear- 
ance, his boasted Imperial Guard de- 
cline to cross bayonets. But it is not 
for the lesson it has given the Czar 
that I lay so much stress on this glo- 
rious but dearly-bought battle; it is 
that, by mingling the hopes and fears 
of England and France, as it mingled 
the blood of their sons, it is an earnest 
of the lasting pacification of Europe, 
and, through Europe, of the world. 
Inrnzus.—But, friend, I thought 
you were just arguing that war was 
better than peace; in fact, was no- 
thing but peace plus bayonets, sabres, 
artillery, wounded and slain, and that 
peace was the real war. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—You mistake my 
meaning—I hope not wilfully. I only 
wished to show that peace has its 
horrors as well as war, and that war 
is not so black, or peace so white, as 
it is painted. With respect to their 
effects on the human heart, they are 
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nearly on a par; if anything, the ad- 
vantage appears to me on the side of 
war, if we except its actual operations. 
I look on war as a mighty disaster, 
as I look upon famine or a shipwreck, 
but one that we must sometimes ac- 
cept, even seek, to avoid worse. But 
even then our efforts ought to be 
mainly directed to the establishment 
of peace, real and not nominal. The 
end I propose is the same as yours; 
we only differ as to the means. I[ 
would not sit down to dinner, as Da- 
mocles did, with the sword-blade 
hanging over my head, as you would 
bid us do: in faet, I have not sufficient 
physical or moral courage to adopt 
— principles; but just as I: have 

olts and bars and a great dog in the 
yard to keep out thieves, so I would 
keep up fleets and armies to repel 
aggressive tyranny, whether proceed- 
ing from the single ambition of a 
despot, or the collective covetousness 
of a republic. If, asis much suspected 
now, this power of Russia turns out a 
mere nightmare which Europe had 
only to wake to shake off, and if we 
and France continue friends, there is 
no reason why the foundations of a 
solid European peace should not be 
laid ; for England and France together 
are strong enough to bind nearly all 
the world over to keep the peace. 
When Russia is settled, France may 
safely abate her army, and England 
her navy: but neither must disarm ; 
if they do, not only will other powers 
cease to respect them, but they will 
cease to respect each other. We must 
still be able to say “ No” to our lively 
young brother across the Atlantic, if 
he wants Cuba without paying for it, 
or takes any other little vagary into 
his head. A war establishment may 
be expensive—and I believe, if the 
truth were known, that is the chief 
objection of the peace-mongers—but 
so is life insurance, which you, as the 
father of a family, allow to be a very 
proper thing. A fighting establish- 
ment, in time of peace, is nothing 
more than a system of insurance, by 
which we secure to those who come 
after us those vaunted liberties which 
have taken so many generations to 





* A Russian officer prisoner said that he was glad one of the Guards had 
struck him down, and not one of the people in petticoats. 
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grow up, and which we have seen, 
from abundant experience elsewhere, 
are not’ to be invented in a night, or 
conquered in a day. 

Irenzvus.—There is much in what 
you say; but I cannot yet see why 
this war, of which the battle of the 
Alma is the beginning, is necessary to 
effect a hearty friendship with France. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Because, although 
amity might exist among civilians, 
the services of the two countries al- 
ways regarded each other as possible, 
even probable foes, till now when they 
have beheld each other’s prowess, and 
shed their blood on the same field, 
looking the same way. As the feel- 
ing of antipathy between England 
and France was born of war, so in 
war it was destined to die. No less 
a price than that paid could have 
brought about this desirable consum- 
mation. Many an old hatred was 
buried with the Allied slain on those 
Crimean heights. On that stern day 
French and British fought side by 
side, companions in honour, danger, 
death, and victory. Each fought 
under the eyes of the old enemy, like 
the knights of old under the eyes of 
their mistresses, They regarded, and 
have recorded, each other’s deeds of 
heroism with a romance of admira- 
tion. enhanced tenfold by the ancient 
feud. In fact, they have rushed into 
each other’s arms like two lovers in a 
novel who have lived in mutual mis- 
understanding and misery through 
two volumes and a-half, till towards 
the close of the third the truth is 
flashed upon them at once by some 
scene of danger or difficulty, and the 
future beholds them happy. Now 
they cannot do teo much, or say too 
much, to atone for the coldness and 
unkindness of past days. It is in this 
sense I hail the day of Alma to Eng- 
Jand as the day of Metaurus to Rome, 
a clearing of the political horizon; 
partly because it has dissipated any 
misgivings that may have arisen as to 
the permanence of the spirit of our 
ancestors, chiefly because it was the 
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day of reconciliation with. France—a 
reconciliation which we may now fairly 
hope will last for ever, or at any rate 
as long as the old enmity! France 
and England ought to be friends; for 
them to be otherwise is sheerest folly. 
They are the complement of each 
other, as the Zouaves are the comple- 
ment of the Foot-guards in a perfect 
infantry. In war, they are both mas- 
culine enough. In peace, the British 
genius is masculine; the French femi- 
nine. I mean no offence. I say not 
effeminate, but feminine. I heard a 
friend once say that the most manly 
characters must have a feminine ele- 
ment to make them loveable. No m 
wonder. Such an union of nationali- 
ties is a kind of union of moral strength 
and artistic beauty; or, in the lan- 
guage of the laureate— 


“ Perfect music exalts noble words.” 





France and England want each other; 
they have much to learn from one 
another. We may borrow -of France 
symmetry and decorum; France may 
borrow from us ballast and solidity. 
I am not qualified to speak of com- 
mercial advantages resulting from 
such a friendship; and as to the _ 
highest influences of all, I shall con- 
tent myself with observing, that while 
a mutual knowledge may produce 
more energetic practice, it will un- 
doubtedly engender a larger charity. 
But the train is stopping, and I get 
out here. I feel rather ashamed of 
having had all the talk to myself—and 
I fear that I have been rather unfairly 
aggressive on the man of peace. 
Trenzvus.—You have not given me 
achance. I have just got my argu- 
ments in order, and you run away. . 
For shame! but good-bye! Often 
have I seen an Oxford skiff carried 
on a truck, oars and all; never till 
now did I know that the arrange- 
ments of the Great Western Railway 
included acconimodation for men-of- 
war. That accounts for the size of 
the Paddington terminus; Good-bye 
again, Tlepolemus! 
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THE WAR AND 


ALTHOUGH several months have 
elapsed since war with Russia was for- 
mally declared—since our fleets were 
sent out to the Baltic and the Black 
seas—and since the flower of our army 
left the British shores to encounter a 
new and most formidable enemy, it is 
not until now that most of us have 
been able thoroughly to realise our 
position, or to appreciate to their full 
extent the terrible responsibilities of 
such a struggle. Those who were 
merely infants when the discharge of 
cannon from our castles and forts an- 
nounced the crowning victory of 
Waterloo, have advanced far in life 
without beholding any of the great 
Powers of Europe arrayed in arms 
against each other. There have been, 
indeed, from time to time, revolutions 
and insurrections on the Continent— 
dynasties have been overthrown, and 
provinces have risen in rebellion 
against a yoke which had become too 
oppressive to be borne—but amidst 
all these convulsions Britain has been 
enabled to preserve tranquillity at 
home, and to maintain pacific rela- 
tions with her neighbours. With the 
casual exception of the affair of Na- 
varino, it has been only in India and 
the far East that our forces were ac- 
tively engaged in contests, which no 
doubt were bloody and severe, but 
which, from their remoteness, could 
not be expected to impress us with 
the same awe and extitemert which 
we have just experienced in receiving 
the account of the. first great victory 
achieved by the allied armies of Bri- 
tain and France on the heights of the 
Alma. But now the messenger has 
arrived with tidings, glorious indeed 
to the nation, but such as bring sor- 
row, and agony, and bereavement to 
many a hearth. A great blow has 
been struck—a great victory won, but 
it has been dearly purchased for the 
country by the blood of its bravest 
and its best? 

Such are the sacrifices of war; and 
by a people not intoxicated with mili- 
tary glory, with the lust of conquest, 
or the passion for unbounded domi- 
nion, they are felt and felt deeply, 
even in the hour of triumph. But 
sacrifices they are, in the highest and 
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truest sense, when offered in .the 
cause of justice, freedom, and hu- 
manity. Not upon us does the re- 
sponsibility for broken peace and for 
cruel carnage rest. Not against us 
can the charge be made that w+ were 
too hasty in assuming arms—too rash 
in espousing the cause of an invaded 
European power. The error, if error 
there has been, lay on the other side. 
Our Ministers, from the commence- 
ment of the Eastern embroilment, 
trusted by far too much to the efficacy 
of diplomatic negotiations, which after 
all were but as cobwebs when opposed 
to the iron will and fixed determina- 
tion of the Czar—they used words of 
compliment and of faint dissuasion, 
when they should have employed the 
language of stern remonstrance and of 
solemn warning—they were ambigu- 
ous and weak when they ought to 
have been resolute and strong. The 
stereotyped phrases of diplomacy are 
not suited for English use. They 
are essentially hollow and hypocritical, 
and sound il! at a time when the best 
interests of the nation are at stake. 
What Britain has to say upon any 
great question should be conveyed in 
Janguage brief, emphatic, and unmis- 
takeable, in language such as Crom- 
well uttered when he made the might 
of England felt and feared throughout 
the Continent. It is impossible now 
to read such despatches as those of 
Lord John Russell without feeling 
that their tone was infinitely below 
that which the dignity of the country 
demanded, or the emergency of the 
crisis required ; and without perceiv- 
ing that they were calculated to foster 
in the mind of the Czar the impres- 
sion that our opposition to his designs 
against Turkey would rather be pas- 
sive than active, would end in official 
protest instead of absolute hostile re- 
sistance. In no capacity has Lord 
John Russell, unsuccessful in many, 
failed so signally as in that of Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. He committed 
the egregious mistake of addressing 
the Czar as if he were the bugbear 
which he affected to be, thereby ac- 
knowledging as a fact what in reality 
was a gross delusion, which it was 
the policy of Russia to palm upon 
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the rest of Europe. By doing so, he 
reduced Britain very nearly, if not 
altogether, to a level, in the Imperial 
eyes, with the Court and Cabinet of 
Austria, which might indeed attempt 
to counse! the Autocrat against the 
perpetration of any act which he 
meditated, but which hardly could be 
supposed presumptuous enough to of- 
fer a remonstrance that, if neglected, 
should be followed by defiance and by 
war. So much for the regular des- 
patches forwarded from London to 
our representative at St. Petersburg ; 
but there is even more than this. Sir 
Hamilton Seymour stated, we are con- 
vinced with perfect accuracy, that 
little attention was paid at St. Peters- 
burg to the views expressed by the 
British Ambassador, but that the Rus- 
sian Cabinet depended mainly upon 
the information received from the 
Russian embassy and the Russian 
agents in London. This is entirely 
in accordance with the system which 
Russia has pursued throughout. False 
in herself, she invariably suspects fal- 
sity on the part of others; and it is 
by no means an unimportant cireum- 
stance to remark that the youngest 
and least civilised of the great Euro- 
pean States should have produced the 
most able, subtle, and indefatigable 
diplomatists. Cunning and duplicity 
are among the highest of the intellec- 
tual qualities of a savage people, and 
they are, even yet, the leading features 
of the Russian character. In Baron 
Brunow, the ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s, Russia had a diploma- 
tist of the first class. How was it 
that, to him at least, our Ministers 
did not use such peremptory and de- 
cided language as could have left no 
doubt in his mind of what the issue 
must be, if his master should persevere 
in the aggressive designs against Tur- 
key which he had so plainly indicated 
to the British representative at St. 
Petersburg? Was it not their duty 
to have done so; that is, if they had 
made up their minds as to the course 
of action to be pursued in the event 
of the Czar proceeding to the octupa- 
tion of the Turkish territory? They 
may possibly have done so; but it 
now seems to be conceded on all hands 
that, in acting as he did, the Emperor 
Nicholas was mainly influenced by 
the representations which he received 
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from the ambassador in London as to 
the disposition of the British Cabinet. 
The tenor of his memorable conversa- 
tions with Sir Hamilton Seymour goes 
far to establish this. It is hardly 
credible that he would have ventured 
to say what he did say on these occa- 
sions, without having some hint from 
Brunow that he might safely broach 
the topic; for the Czar is not a man 
who would take any important step, 
or make any important revelation, 
without due deliberation and foresight ; 
and it seems to us almost an irresis- 
tible conclusion that very careful 
soundings had been taken by the 
Russian agents (by no means confined 
to the embassy) in London, before 
Nicholas ventured to commit himself 
by so perilous a proposal. At any 
rate, those early communications must 
or ought to have satisfied the Aber- 
deen Cabinet that the ambition of 
Russia was likely, unless resolutely 
counteracted and countermanded, to 
force on an immediate European crisis ; 
for it was utterly out of the question 
to suppose that either Britain or France 
could tamely submit to see the keys 
of the Bosphorus wrenched by the 
Czar from the hands of the Sultan, 
and the Black Sea converted into an 
exclusive Russian lake. Russia, how- 
ever, does not seem to have taken 
that view. She believes not in public 
honour; and we have no doubt that 
the Czar considered the proffered 
bribe of Egypt and Candia, in the 
partition of the spoils of Turkey, as 
an almost irresistible bait. In by- 
gone years, Austria and Prussia had, 
for less desirable possessions, connived 
and assisted at the extinguishment of 
Poland as a kingdom, and at its par- 
tition; and the Calmuck mind, faith- 
ful to its own traditions, saw no rea- 
son whatever why Britain should be 
less scrupulous. Even the Czar, 
however, could not expect that Britain 
was to take an active part in the 
aggression. All that was required of 
her was to remain neutral—to protest, 
of course, if she pleased, and to take any 
diplomatic steps in the way of issue 
of protocols, which might be necessary 
for the sake of keeping up appearances 
—not to interfere with the struggle, 
if France should happen to make 
common cause with Turkey, but to 
wait for the fall of Constantinople, 
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when her patience and forbearance 
would be adequately rewarded without 
the appearance of a tarnish upon her 
name. Such were, in fact, the propo- 
sitions of the Czar, communicated 
without any reserve, and they form a 
most important chapter of the history 
of this century. 

Did Brunow, the representative of 
Russia in London, really believe that 
our Cabinet would have acted on this 
hint? We think not. He has been 
too long among us, and knows us too 
well, to suppose that any section of 
our public men weuld accept a national 
bribe for the betrayal of the nation’s 
honour; or that the course which 
Britain was to pursue could be direct- 
ly influenced by the prospect of terri- 
torial acquisition, even although the 
possession of Egypt would give us 
undisputed control of the high-road to 
our eastern dominions iu Hindostan. 
But he may have supposed, and, we 
think, very likely did, that the men- 
tion of such an arrangement would 
not be without some effeet upon the 
councils of a Cabinet, the head of 
which had been long connected with 
the Russian Court by the ties of 
peculiar intimacy. At any rate, it 
might serve to show that Russia, if 
she wanted to have the Black Sea to 
herself, and an unrestricted access for 
her navy to the Mediterranean, was 
so far from anxious to damage the 
present position of Britain, that she 
was willing to concede, from the 
spoils conquered by her own arms, 
whatever might be most acceptable 
and convenient to the latter power ; 
aud that, from a frigid neutrality, 
there miglit arise as much advantage 
as if we had joined her in her robber 
scheme. Nor must we overlook, in 
our review of this matter, various 
considerations arising from our inter- 
nal policy, position, and proceedings, 
which must have entered into the 
Russian calculations while weighing 
the probability of our offering a de- 
cided resistance and armed opposi- 
tion to.the designs of the Czar up- 
on Turkey. Opposed as we are in 
many respects to the policy of the 
Cabinet of which Lord Aberdeen is 
the head, we must say that an unfair 
application has been made, by a con- 
siderable portion of the public press, 
of an expression used by the Czar 
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towards his Lordship, that he was “a 
friend of nearly forty years’ standing.” 
He was so, and very properly so. 
Lord Aberdeen’s diplomatic career 
dates back from the Congress of 
Vienna; and it is no wonder if the 
relations then formed, which have at 
all events secured the peace of Europe 
for a.longer uninterrupted period than 
can be shown in history since the dis- 
sipation of the mist of the dark ages, 
should have the effect of rendering 
him most reluctant to abandon the 
former alliance. Ties of this kind 
are not easily broken; and although 
it may have been, and we think was, 
a vast misfortune for Britain and for 
Europe that Lord Aberdeen should 
have occupied the position of Premier 
at this momentous crisis, it is not fair 
to assume that his political antece- 
dents had the effect of warping his 
judgment or of unduly influencing his 
conduct. The plain fact is that the 
Czar beheld in the Premier of the 
British Cabinet a man with whom 
he had been long connected by terms 
of political relationship; whom he 
knew to be perfectly honest in his 
views, though his abilities did not 
rise beyond the point of mediocrity ; 
whose weaknesses and predilections 
he knew, and upon whose general 
sympathy he thought he could safely 
calculate. He believed also that the 
cordial relations with France under 
its new ruler, which had been so sue- 
cessfully established by Lord Malmes- 
bury, when Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, were not likely to be main- 
tained; and it is undeniable that the 
reckless and seprehensible language 
which both Sir James Graham and 
Sir Charles Wood chose to apply to 
the conduct of Napoleon III. was 
more than sufficient for such an 
assumption. It is therefore no won- 
der if, to the acute and unscrupulous 
mind of the Czar, it appeared that 
the moment for carrying into execu- 
tion his leagaiiaial designs against 
‘Turkey had arrived. He was pre- 
pared to encounter the opposition of 
France, if Britain would but remain 
neutral ; and he grounded his hopes of 
such neutrality, first, upon the per- 
sonal relations which he had so long 
maintained with the British Premier, 
and secondly, on the undisguised 
hostility and mistrust which other 
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members of the Cabinet had evinced 
toward the Emperor of the French. 
There was also another consideration 
which must have had much weight 
with the Czar. In consequence of the 
repeal of the gorn-laws, a vast quan- 
tity of the grain annually consumed 
in Britain had come to be imported 
from the Euxine; and the prevalent 
idea throughout the Continent was, 
that for the future Great Britain must 
depend upon foreign nations for her 
supplies. This idea was further en- 
couraged by various foolish speeches 
which were made in Parliament by 
the more zealous and least honest of 
the Free-traders, to the effect that our 
national prosperity would continue 
undiminished if not a single quarter 
of wheat were grown upon British 
soi), and a great deal to the like effect. 
The largeness of imports compared 
with those of previous years, was 

~ assumed as a satisfactory evidence that 
we had entered into that state of de- 
pendence, and that, like the sons of 
Jacob, we were now compelled to tra- 
verse vast distances for our corn. By 
the occupation of the Danubian pro- 
vinces, the Czar would gain posses- 
sion of the keys of a vast and prolific 
granary, which in the case of war 
would of course remain resolutely 
shut; and he no doubt calculated on 
this as a material element in the ques- 
tion of our neutrality. It is rather 
curious to observe that even at the 
present time the Russian journals are 
harping upon this idea, and that one 
of the statements which they perpe- 
tually and emphatically repeat is, that 
in consequence of the stoppage of sup- 
plies from the Euxine, bread is with 
us at more than famine price, and a 
large portion of our population are 
literally perishing from hunger. This is 
significant enough—showing as it does 
the foregoing conclusion, and the view 
which the Russians entertained of the 
result of our altered policy. 

Besides this, there prevailed on the 
Continent a firm belief that Britain 
was no longer in the cundition or in 
the mood to draw the sword in any 
cause which did not materially or 
directly affect her own interests. So 
far from ours being a military nation, 
the amount of our standing army 
seemed ludicrously inadequate for the 
vast extent of territory attached to 
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the crown of Britain. Viewed in com- 
parison with the Continental military 
establishments, ours were altogether 
insignificant ; and yet there were men 
among us whoclamorously maintained 
that our forces were by far too great, 
and statesmen who were weak or 
wicked enough to purchase popularity 
by proposing and effecting a reduc- 
tion. Our young men generally were 
not trained to the use of arms; our 
militia had become a mere name ; our 
navy, maintained at a great expense, 
was made their favourite subject of 
attack by a class of persons who 
called themselves economical reform- 
ers, and who possessed considerable 
influence, especially in the larger 
towns. Foremost amongst these was 
the school of Manchester politicians, 
who commenced a regularly organised 
crusade against military and naval 
establishments. As usual, those gen- 
tlemen were by no means’ scrupulous 
in their selection of arguments. They 
appealed to interest: by showing that 
a very considerable portion of our 
annual revenue was expended upon 
these objects, and they urged that by 
gradual and judicious curtailment a 
large saving might be effected. They 
insisted that the newly-inaugurated 
system of Free-trade had eclipsed the 
Christian revelation, by abolishing all 
possibility of war among the nations, 
and they implored their countrymen 
to show a noble example to the world 
by relinquishing all means of defence, 
promising, on their own substantial 
security, that there would be no ag- 
gression. Their leader, Mr. Cobden, 
volunteered, if the country would only 
disarm, to be answerable for all the 
consequences. They told us that, in- 
stead of regarding with pride the 
military annals of our country, we 
ought to humiliate ourselves for hav- 
ing participated in so much bloodshed ; 
and even while our great hero, the 
Duke of Wellington, was alive, they 
dared to brand him as a homicide. 
They reviled, and took every occasion 
of traducing, the British army as a 
nursery of profligacy and crime —a 
base and scurrilous calumny which we 
are sorry to see has been repeated even 
since the war has been declared. They 
established Olive- branches, Peace 
Societies, and what not, to work upon 
the feeble minds of women, and those 
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who were feebler than women; and, 
under the direct instigation of baffled 
insurgents and conspirators, they es- 
tablished a Peace Congress, which, for 
a year or two, made itself ridiculous 
throughout Europe. There, upon plat- 
forms filled by hypocritical manufac- 
turers and owlish Quakers, did their 
apostles rant and rave, reviling all 
manner of men except themselves, 
and volunteering to crumple up Rus- 
sia at a moment’s notice, like one of 
their own contemptible circulars! 
And to this kind of exhibition, worthy 
only of a community of besotted luna- 
tics, did thousands of estimable idiots 
repair; and to the disgrace of the 
British press be it admitted, that they 
were not without organs to give vent 
and publicity to their ideas. 

This is not a time for disguising the 
truth, however unpalatable it may be 
to many who now acknowledge and 
feel the enormity and extent of their 
error. It is undeniable that the crot- 


chets of the Peace Society were widely - 


spread throughout the municipalities— 
bodies which of late years have exhi- 
bited a decided but. dangerous ten- 
dency to thrust forward their opinions 
in matters which were never meant to 
be submitted to their cognisance, and 
to supplement their proper functions 
by expressions of political opinion. 
Town-councils are excellent things in 
their way ; but it seldom happens that 
they represent either the intelligence 
or the sentiments of the body whose 
local affairs they are chosen to admi- 
nister. Men of refined and cultivated 
minds would as soon aspire to the 
office of bear-warden as to that of 
mayor or provost, and the result is 
that the municipalities are composed 
of men, for the most part respectable 
in their walk of life, but certainly not 
such as constitute the élite of the so- 
ciety. But the nature of our munici- 
pal institutions, however well known 
to ourselves, is not appreciated abroad ; 
and when it goes forth to all the world, 
on the wings of the press, that the 
Mayor of this city, and the Lord Pro- 
vost of that, have been assisting at a 
Peace Congress, and have been advo- 
cating the immediate disbanding of 
armies within their own country, as 
an incentive to the rest of the world 
to turn their swords into pruning- 
hooks, it is difficult to persuade fo- 
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reigners that the whole nation is not 
possessed with a similar insanity. 
They very naturally ask why, if the 
opinions of the people be different, 
these men have been elected to such 
high municipal situations — never 
dreaming that the men in question 
are overstepping their proper func- 
tions, and using an authority, which 
is limited by law to matters of sewer- 
age and such-like, as a pretext for 
enunciating their opinions upon all 
subjects human and divine. We can 
afford to laugh at such folly ; but the 
matter becomes serious, when the par- 
ties acting in the name of a munici- 
pality are understood by strangers to 
represent the general opinion of the 
constituency. Upon this subject we 
may have more to say hereafter; be- 
cause, as municipalities are presently 
conducted and constituted, they seem 
to us more likely to be productive of 
mischief than of substantial benefit to 
the community. 

In short, the impression abroad 
seems to have been that we were so 
enervated- with wealth, and so ab- 
sorbed in money-getting, that nothing 
short of an absolute invasion would 
revive the British spirit, or cause it 
to kindle as of old. We need take 
no pains to expose the fallacy of that 
idea. The present war, because it 
was felt to be undertaken in a just and 
righteous cause; was commenced with 
the almost unanimous approbation of 
the people; and the more than heroic 
valour and calm determination exhi- 
bited by our troops, in that desperate 
conflict on the heights of the Alma, 
proves that the British soldier of 
the present day has not degenerated 
from those whom Wellington led to 
victory. 

It has been said, in answer to some 
hostile criticism upon the conduct of 
Ministers with regard to the war, 
that this is no time for finding fault, 
or for indulging in censure; that we 
ought all of us to trust implicitly to 
the good faith, zeal, and discretion 
of the Cabinet, and that we should 
not presume to comment upon move- 
ments the result of which we cannot 
foresee. We do not admit in any 
way the propriety of sach a pleading. 
We are now approaching the close of 
the first campaign, for it is evident 
that when winter sets in there must 
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be a general cessation of warfare. We 
have therefore a breathing time, dur- 
ing which it is not only fair, but expe- 
dient, that we should carefully review 
the past, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether any errors have been 
committed, and if so, of tracing these 
to their source. As we do not pretend 
to be skilled in strategy, we shall not 
follow the example of some journal- 
ists, who have discussed military move- 
ments as confidently as if they had 
been possessed of the science and ex- 
perience of a Jomini. We shall con- 
fine ourselves simp!y to what is open 
and patent to every understanding, 
and shall rather seek to avoid than to 
discover occasion for censure. 

If our Ministers failed, as we think 
they did, in indicating to the Czar 
and his representative in London the 
part which Britain was bound to 
take in the event of actual aggression, 
it seems to us that they erred still 
more in not making a sufficient phy- 
sical demonstration so scon as the 
Russian forces had crossed the Pruth. 
We think there can be no doubt that 
our fleet was kept too long at Malta; 
and that the delay in ordering it to 
the Black Sea tended very much to 
strengthen the impression of the Rus- 
sians that we did not intend seriously 
to interfere. It must have been so; 
because even among ourselves the 
unaccountable dilatoriness created an 
uncomfortable impression that the 
Ministry were not in earnest; and 
had the delay continued much longer, 
there would have arisen such a burst 
of public indignation as no Ministry 
could have faced. The explanation 
offered is to the purport that, during 
this time, diplomacy was doing its 
utmost to effect a peaceable arrange- 
ment. Now it was very right and 
praiseworthy that no means should 
be left untried for making a peaceable 
arrangement, and it was highly pro- 
per to invoke the mediation of Prus- 
sia and Austria; but we cannot for- 
get that by this time the Rubicon 
had been crossed, that Russian troops 
were trampling upon Turkish soil, 
that their cannon were upon the 
Dazube, and that the Turkish forces 
were drawn out to resist them. 
With this state of things diplomacy 
had nothing to do. As an invader, 
Nicholas entered a territory not his 
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own, and it was our obvious policy 
then, in conjunction with France, to 
make such a demonstration as might 
assure the Czar that, even if he 
should be successful in his earlier at- 
tempts, it was the fixed resolve of 
the Western Powers to compel him 
to disgorge the spoil. A decided at- 
titude at the beginning might have 
saved us from all this bloodshed ; for, 
headstrong as the Czar is, he can 
still calculate chances, and he must 
have known that, in the event of ab- 
solute war, he could not, by possibi- 
lity, be a gainer. He must have been 
conscious that his fleets were unable 
to contend with those of Britain and 
France in either of the seas in which 
they are enclosed; and that these two 
powers, if once provoked and com- 
bined, would never sheathe the sword 
until Russia had undergone such hu- 
miliation as she has never yet expe- 
rienced. He must have known that 
the financial state of his empire, more 
especially under a strict blockade 
both in the north and in the south, 
rendered theprotraction of the struggle 
almost desperate; and he must have 
felt that the embarrassment arising 
therefrom was likely to be fraught 
with consequences dangerous to him- 
self individually. He had no allies 
upon whom he could depend; for 
Austria, though she secretly may in- 
cline towards him, dares not make 
any demonstration of the kind, as 
she is conscious that the first overt act 
of Russian adhesion would be follow- 
ed by insurrection in Italy, Hungary, 
and Gallicia. Prussia dare not 
join him, for she trembles for the 
Rhenish provinces. It is a gross 
mistake to suppose that Nicholas, 
like Paul, is an absolute madman. 
We grant him to be headstrong, am- 
bitious, iron-willed, and obstinate; 
but at the same time he is endowed with 
no common share of sagacity. Those 
who know him: best bear testimony 
to the practical shrewdness _with 
which he weighs conclusions; indeed, 
the whole tenor of his history shows 
that he is eminently skilful in caleu- 
lating chances, and in availing him- 
self of opportunities. And we cannot 
believe that, if he had foreseen the 
course of action which Britain and 
France have subsequently adopted, 
or contemplated the possibility of his 
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being involved in a desperate struggle 
with these two Powers, he would 
have persisted in his aggressions upon 
Turkey, commenced under the flim- 
siest pretexts that were ever offered, 
since the wolf challenged the lamb 
for disturbing the stream above him. 

Therefore, it was of paramount im- 
portance that, from the very first, 
Britain should have shown herself, 
both by word and deed, to be in 
earnest. She did neither through the 
medium of those in power. Her first 
words; through the ministers of her 
sovereign, when the nefarious project 
was broached, were weak and expos- 
tulatory—her first deeds bore the 
semblance of a formal observation. 
Meantime the war went on, as did 
also diplomatic protocoling. Turkey, 
so far from proving the effete and 
wretched valetudinarian that she was 
represented, displayed an energy and 
a courage which excited the admira- 
tion of the people of Western Europe, 
whose warmest sympathy was already 
enlisted in her cause; and, at last, the 
Aberdeen Ministry, yielding rather, as 
we believe, to the torrent of public 
opinion, than influenced by a strong 
and irresistible sense of duty, gave 
orders for the fleet to move. It moved, 
but it did nothing more for a time. 
What instructions were issued we 
know not, but the fact is patent to 
Europe, that our ships were lying 
anchored off Constantinople when a 
Russian squadron destroyed that of 
the Turks at Sinope. It was a bad 
move for the Russians, Not all the 
paper that ever was manufactured 
from pulp, if covered with protocols 
and notes, could have averted the 
retribution due for that one day of 
slaughter. From the affair of Sinope 
the real commencement of the war, in 
so far as the Western Powers are 
concerned, may be dated. Every man 
in Britain and France, who was not 
an inveterate Russian at heart, felt 
that after that there could be no 
withdrawal. Sinope was to be aveng- 
ed; for, though it was the Turkish 
ships that suffered, the insult was 
equally offered to the fleets of Britain 
and France, lying at anchor so near, 
and, alas! unable on the instant to 
inflict the proper retribution. 

Faithful to the rule we have adopt- 
ed, of not attempting to criticise naval 
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or military operations, we shall not 
say anything further in respect to the 
movements of the fleet in the Black 
Sea, beyond one remark with regard 
to the partial bombardment of Odessa. 
It is a favourite expression of Lord 
Aberdeen, and he has repeated it more 
than once, that war should be con- 
ducted with humanity. We agree with 
him. If our troops land upon the 
Russian territory, our soldiers ought 
to (and we are proud to say that we 
know they do) respect the lives and 
the property of non-combatants, and 
not to make these answerable for the 
sins of their nominal ruler. But we 
cannot for the life of us understand 
the policy, or even the humanity, of 
half-bombarding a city like Odessa, 
and leaving it to be repaired before it 
has actually surrendered.* Surely there 
are some considerations of humanity 
due to our own forces. Recent ac- 
counts téll us that Odessa is as strong 
as ever, and that, if it be considered 
necessary again to approach the place, 
we shall find new batteries erected 
since we demolished the old ones, so 
that the work will have to be done 
twice instead of once and effectively. 
Odessa ought to have been taken 
and garrisoned, or reduced to a ruin. 
Pseudo - philanthropy in matters of 
this kind is not only absurd, but dan- 
gerous. The object of waris to cripple 
the opponent, and that object must be 
attained by every possible means. It 
is, we own, heart-rending to consider 
the condition of a beleaguered town 
or fortress, from which the supplies of 
water or provisions have been cut off, 
until the population or garrison are 
suffering the last extremities of fa- 
mine; but is it the part of the invest- 
ing general, under such circumstances, 
from considerations of humanity, to 
relieve the besieged, and to allow 
them, by the free admission of con- 
voys, to protract a defence which he 
otherwise might shorten? As well 
might he send them in ammunition 
if theirs were exhausted, or tell off 
a certain number of his men to act 
as defenders in case the numbers of 
the garrison were materially reduced. 
There is but one rule in war—carry 
on so long as there is resistance ; 
when resistance ceases, require sur- 
render. Anything short: of this is 
positive injustice to our own men, and 
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a wanton sacrifice of their lives. 
Every chance given to the enemy, 
weakly involves the future expendi- 
ture of our own blood, and ¢hat surely 
ought to be more precious in our eyes 
than consideration for the property of 
our foes. This is not a carpet contest; 
it is one for life or death; and we are 
bound to see that no false notions of 
humanity, which never will be reci- 
procated, are allowed to impede a 
struggle, upon the result of which the 
future destiny of Europe, and of civi- 
lisation, may depend~ It is the gen- 
eral opinion of the country, and we 
share m it, that Lord Aberdeen’s timid 
apprehension of war has been the di- 
rect cause of its outbreak. Let him 
beware, now that war has begun, lest 
_he prolongs it through the same timi- 
dity. Let him, before he again at- 
tempts to give vent to his somewhat 
too extended sympathies, peruse the 
following extract from the writings 
of Macaulay, and at least have the 
grace to remain silent if he cannot 
acquiesce in the truth of the sentiment 
which it conveys :—“ if there be any 
truth established by the universal ex- 
perience of nations, it is this—that to 
carry the spirit of .peace into war is a 
weak and cruel policy. The time for 
negotiation is the time for deliberation 
and delay; but when an extreme case 
calls for that remedy, which is in its 
own nature most violent, and which 
in such cases is a remedy only because 
it is violent,.it is idle to think of miti- 
gating and diluting. Languid war can 

o nothing with negotiation or sub- 
mission will not do better; and to act 
on any other principle is not to save 
blood and money, but to squander 
them.” 

It is natural enough, perhaps, that 
people at home should have felt some 
disappointment at the apparent inac- 
tion of our fleets after they had enter- 
ed the Black Sea, and even after the 
affair of Sinope. This is a subject 
upon which we are hardly competent 
to offer an opinion; and it would be 
very unfair towards those in com- 
mand, to tax them, upon the strength 
of rumour, which having neglected op- 
portunities which possibly may never 
have occurred. The service upon which 
they were engaged imperiously re- 
quired forethought, coolness, and cau- 
tion. With the Russian fleet lying in 
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the inner harbour of Sebastopol, under 
cover-of the countless guns of its bat- 
teries, it would have been a very rash 
and hazardous experiment to have 
attempted an attack by sea, unsup- 
ported by a land force. Military men 
of experience say, that it would have 
been madness; at all events, it was 
such a risk as no prudent admiral 
would have undertaken. That the 
place was most minutely reconnoitred, 
under circumstances of peculiar dar- 
ing, we know; and it also appears 
that a most searching examination 
was made all along the shores of the 
Black Sea. The detention of our 
troops at Gallipoli and Varna, where 
so many brave men fell victims to the 
raging pestilence, has been also made 
the subject of comment. We cannot 
see the force of the criticism. In order 
to secure the occupation of the Crimea, 
it was necessary, in the first place, to 
concentrate the requisite number of 
men at some convenient spot for em- 
barkation ; and, in the second place, to 
provide unusual means of transport. 
Some considerable time must elapse 
before all these arrangements can be 
perfected, and the successful conduct 
of the expedition is the best proof of 
the manner in which the arrangements 
were made. Furthermore, it might 
have been highly perilous to remove 
our troops from Gallipoli or Varna to 
the Crimea, until the retrograde move- 
ment of the Russians from the Danu- 
bian provinces had begun, and until 
the Austrian army of occupation had 
advanced. The scourge of the pesti- 
lence was terrible; but in the time of 
war the soldier dies not always on the 
field of battle. Death comcs from 
other causes; and however deeply we 
may mourn the fate of those gallant 
men who lie beneath the foreign turf, 
without having been permitted to strike 
one blow under their country’s colours, 
we must remember they are not less 
entitled to the meed of heroism, or less 
martyrs in their country’s cause, than 
their more fortunate brethren who fell, 
sword in hand, the day when the Rus- 
sian standards were driven in utter 
rout from the intrenched heights of 
the Alma. At the moment we are 
writing, no intelligence has reached 
this country of the issue of the inves- 
titure of Sebastopol. Whether the 
defence may be a short or a prolonged 
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one, we know not—we can only 
wait, and hope, and pray, that our 
anticipations may be realised, and 
that the fall of Russia’s greatest and 
most vaunted fortress may show that 
so much gallant blood, and: so many 
tears for those who have perished 
before their time, by disease and by 
the sword, have not been shed in 
vain. 

Therefore, while we feel ourselves 
compelled to censure the course which 
Ministers pursued, both at that very 
early stage when the designs of the 
Czar, as detected in the East, were 
communicated to them in so extraordi- 
naty and unreserved a manner, and 
afterwards when the conduct of Mens- 
chikoff, at Constantinople, showed how 
thoroughly determined his Imperial 
master was in the prosecution of his 
aim—while we declare our conviction 
that they showed themselves deficient 
in moral courage and determination, 
and did not, on the symptoms of ag- 
gression, take such active measures as 
must have convinced the Czar that he 
had to deal with more powerful oppo- 
nents than the Sultan—while we charge 
them with evident lukewarmness at a 
time when they should have strength- 
ened the hands of Turkey by every 
means in their power—we are bound 
to say that we can discern no lack, 
either of spirit, promptitude, or ability, 
in the more recent operations in the 
East. That our Ministers were tardy 
—very tardy indeed—is not only our 
opinion, but that of the great majority 
of our countrymen. That they might 
have been tardy still, but for the un- 
mistakable voice of the nation, is 
possible; but not on that account let 
us withhold from them the credit to 
which they are entitled. So soon as 
they set to work in earnest, they ap- 
pear to have done their work well, in 
so far as the Eastern contest is con- 
cerned; and if there have been some 
omissions, some things that might, 
and perhaps ought, to have been pro- 
vided for with greater liberality and 
foresight, let it be remembered, that 
where so very much has to be done, 
and at such a distance, it is inevitable 
that deficiencies must oceur. The 
length of time which has elapsed since 
we have been seriously engaged in 
war, must also be taken into consi- 
deration before officials can be justly 


charged with neglect in the perform- 
ance of those manifold and perplexing 
duties which~ an exigency like the 
present demands: snd we, at least, 
have anything but a desire to find 
fault, when we have reason to believe 
that such duties are conscientiously 
and anxiously discharged. 

But the struggle has been maintain- 
ed by Britain and France in another 
and nearer locality than the Black 
Sea. Powerful fleets have been sent 
to the Baltic, and we believe we are 
justified in saying that, for a consider-. 
able period, the operations of these- 
excited more interest and expectation 
among us than the movements of: the 
other division. This may be attri- 
buted in some degree to the unfortu- 
nate convivial speech delivered: by 
Sir James Graham, the first Lord of 
the Admiralty, on the oceasion of the 
banquet given at the Reform Club, in 
honour of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
before he sailed, in which that most 
indiscreet Minister rehearsed the part 
of the boaster, who sold the hide of 
the bear before he had encountered 
the animal. It is to he hoped that the 
exhibition made on that ocvasion will 
convince the Committees of Clubs of 
the absolute necessity of excluding re- 
porters when such patriotic festiv- 
ities recur. We are all jastly proud 
of Sir Charles Napier. His gallantry: 
and fearless intrepidity have won him: 
a very high name and reputation, but,. 
like almost all men who have perform— 
ed feats of extraordinary daring, how-- 
ever successful, he has been suspected 
of rashness. The banquet at the Re- 
form Club was an unfelicitous inau- 
guration for the enterprise which was 
intrusted to him. Convivial Minis. 
ters and Ministerialists, with a kind 
of jealous regard for the honour of the 
roof-tree under which the champagne. 
was rendering up its corks, boasted’ 
that the admirals, both in-the Euxine 
and Baltic, were members of that re- 
spectable establishment. Then, after 
the cordials and claret had done their 
duty, there were shouts of “Go it, 
Charley,” and various other exhorta- 
tions to conquest which we decline to 
particularise. Now, we by no means 
object to patriotic meetings of this, 
kind, so long as they are kept private,. 
and so long as the memory of the pre- 
ceding night’s bacchanalian eloquence 
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ean only call forth a slight blush upon 
the morrow for a very pardonable 
folly. But it is different when non- 
sense of this kind receives the impri- 
matur -of the press, and when the 
orgies of public men are printed as se- 
rious realities. The effect of the report 
of this unlucky symposium upon the 
minds of many was, that Sir Charles 
Napier was sent forth not only at 
liberty but pledged to conquer—that 
he was expected to knock down Cron- 
stadt like a castle of cards, and even 
to take St. Petersburg. Nothing could 
have been more unfair to, or more 
unfortunate for, a man of his high 
reputation. He was expected to do 
sonething tremendous, notwithstand- 
ing any amount of obstacles ; and now, 
when the sum of his achievements in 
the Baltic for the season is found to 
be the demolition of Bomarsund, of 
the existence of which fortress few 
people were previously aware, there 
is a murmur of dissatisfaction in cer- 
tain quarters, as if he ought to have 
accomplished more. We have said 
already that we cannot presume to ex- 
press decided opinions upon matters of 
naval or military tactics, but so far as 
we are able to judge, it appears to us 
that Sir Charles Napier has acted 
with prudence and discretion. With 
the absurd shouts of the Reform Club 
revellers ringing in his ears, and bear- 
ing within him a heart which pants 
for still further opportunities of dis- 
tinction, he has contented himself with 
attempting nothing more than appear- 
ed practicable, and thereby may have 
dene better service to his country than 
if he had rashly attacked the strong- 
holds of the Russians at the imminent 
risk of defeat, and with the certainty 
-ef serious loss. He has established, as 
much as lay in his power, an efficient 
blockade of the Russian mercantile 
marine in the Baltic ;—for it is of the 
utmost consequence that Russia should 
be made to feel internally the effects 
of war, and by crippling her trade ef- 
fectually, more ean be done than by 
the reduction of her commercial ports. 
We shall immediately have occasion 
to review the conduct of Ministers 
with regard to this important matter, 
and to inquire whether they have 
equally done their duty, by preventing 
the issue of Russian exports. Besides, 
this campaign has given us a full 
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knowledge of the Russian strength in 
the Baltic, and will in all probability 
lead to most important results here- - 
after. The intricate passages of those 
shallow seas have been sounded, and 
such observations taken as may enable 
an expedition next year to perform, 
with comparative safety, exploits 
which this year would have been at- 
tended with the extremest hazard. 
It would appear also that this service 
requires extraordinary preparation ; 
and that wifhout gun-boats and float- 
ing-batteries, the reduction of Cron- 
stadt or Helsingfors would be diffli- 
cult. If this really is the case, the 
nation can have no ground for com 
plaint, more especially as the Russian 
fleet is confined in the Baltic, and 
must sooner or later fall into our 
hands. 

But, constituted as the world now 
is, success in war does not depend 
merely upon feats of arms. If it did 
so depend, we might very_well be ex- 
cused if we felt mach apprehension 
as to the final issue of the contest, 
seeing that Russia, however often de- 
feated in the field, can find no diffi- 
culty in filling up the gaps in her 
armies, more especially since the bat- 
tle fields lie within or near the domin- 
ions of the Czar. Our men may be 
better soldiers, but war and pestilence 
may thin our ranks faster than the 
deficiency can be supplied; whereas 
Russia, with a population greater than 
one-fourth of Europe, can never be in 
want of levies. But military opera- 
tions cannot be conducted without 
money, and in order to strike an 
effectual blow at Russia, her finance 
must be crippled, and her commerce 
utterly destroyed. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this point, for we 
greatly fear that up to the present 
moment Lord Aberdeen and some of his 
colleagues do not perceive the absolute 
necessity of enforcing, not merely a 
nominal, but an entire blockade against 
the issue of the Russian exports. We 
have heard much in Parliament and 
elsewhere of war being conducted so 
as to interfere as little as possible with 
the mercantile intercourse of the na- 
tions. Men who can hold such lan- 
guage as this are absolutely unfitted 
to condvet public affairs in a crisis 
like the present. They are squan- 
derers of British blood and British 
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money, and bitterly indeed will the 
nation hereafter regret its supineness, 
if it permits these purblind and prag- 
matic men to persist in their course 
of folly. For what reason a block- 
ade was declared against Russia ex- 
cept to interrupt her commerce, we 
cannot conceive; and yet it appears, 
on incontestable evidence, that we are 
still receiving in this country as much 
Russian produce as before! Instead 
of Russia being crippled by, she is 
prospering in spite of the war—pros- 
pering so much, that notwithstanding 
the immense additional issue of paper 
roubles, their value has materially 
risen. Lest we should be suspected 
of exaggeration in so serious a matter, 
let us refer our readers to the follow- 
ing extract from the leading article of 
the Economist of 30th September last— 
a paper which is not likely to entreat 
the attention of the public to facts, 
most alarming in themselves, and da- 
maging to the reputation of the gov- 
ernment which, in the time of war, 
has neglected its duty by not enfore. 
ing a strict and a thorough blockade. 

“There is a fact in connection with 
the war with Russia, as affecting the 
commercial: interests of that country, 
and through them, the internal prospe- 
rity of the people, so staggering that it 
requires peculiar notice, and the more 
so in the particular conjuncture in which 
we now stand, or are likely very soon 
to stand, in the arduous contest in which 
we are engaged. That the exchange at 
St. Petersburg upon London should 
have risen nearly to par, from the dis- 
count of about 20 per cent. at which it 
stood some time since, is a fact which 
points to important conclusions, and 
which indicates a state of internal af- 
fairs in Russia by no means likely to aid 
the efforts of our armies and our navies. 
The exchange at St. Petersburg had, un- 
der the first influences of the war, fallen 
to 32d. per rouble. Latterly it has gra- 
dually risen, and is now exactly at par, 
or 88d. the rouble, notwithstanding that 
in the mean time an enormous forced issue 
of paper money has been made, A fur- 
ther rise of a single penny, or even less, 
will so far turn the exchange in favour 
of St. Petersburg, that, spite of all 
effort or all law, gold will be drained 
from the vaults of Threadneedle Street to 
replenish the bullion reserves in the for- 
tresses of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s in 
the Russian capital.” 


Those who are familiar with mon- 
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etary and commercial transactions 
and the courses of éxchange, will 
be able to draw their own conclu. 
sions from this astounding intelli- 
gence, and we recommend it espe- 
cially ‘to the notice of those who, 
before the war commenced, maintained 
so strenuously that Russia was a 
beggared and a bankrupt state. But 
as there are many general readers 
who are not familiar with the mysteries 
of exchange, some explanation may 
be required, and perhaps we cannot 
do better than allow the Economist, in 
which paper the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is popularly believed to have 
some interest, to be the expositor. 


“Let us first understand the real causes 
of this phenomenon. They may be stated 
in afew words. Russiaimports of Brit- 
ish products only to about the amount of 
£1,200,000 a year. But we import of 
Russian produce to an annual value of 
not less than six or seven millions sterling. 
This large balance in favour of Russia 
has hitherto been settled by the indirect 
trade of the country. The shipments of 
British manufactures to the United 
States, to the foreign West India Islands, 
and to South America, have in reality 
been partly paid for by cotton shipped 
from New Orleans to St. Petersburg, by 
sugar from Havana, and by coffee from 
Rio Janeiro. Bills drawn in these various 
markets upon St. Petersburg, for shi 
ments of their produce, have been remit- 
ted to this country in payment for Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Sheffield goods, nego- 
tiated upon the Royal Exchange, and 
have formed the medium by which re- 
mittances for the tallow, hemp, grain, 
and copper of Russia have been made. 

“So far, all was simple and plain. But 
let us now examine the course which we 
have pursued, not without good reasons, 
and we will even say upon the whole, (! ! !) 
the best for our interests up to this point. 
When war was declared,a strict blockade 
was no doubt established on the coast of 
Russia. Direct exports and imports were 
equally prevented. But by the policy 
which we adopted, an indirect route for 
the export of Russian produce through 
Germany was still left open. Memel be- 
came the port of shipment in place of St. 
Petersburg, Riga, and Revel; and the 
result has been as we ventured to predict 
many months since, that, although the 
trade of Russia has been carried on at a 
great cost, and although that must have 


‘been deeply injurious to the actual pro- 


ducer, yet the actual quantities of Rus- 
sian produce exported in 1854 have fallen 
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very little, — all, short of those of for- 
mer years, But while this fact has been 


apparent from the official returns issued 
at St. Petersburg, yet it is also true that 
the imports of foreign and colonial pro- 
duce, such as raw cotton, sugar and cof- 
fee have fallen off almost altogether. 
These returns refer to the imports and 
i, ca across the land frontier, as well 
as by sea. Of course they do not include 
whatever may be done in the way of 
smuggling, for which the land frontier 
offers facilities which the seaboard does 
not; and that smuggling is much more 
likely to take place in relation to im- 
ports upon which the duties are high, 
than as respects exports upon which the 
duties are low, it is reasonable enough to 
conclude. But that the imports of those 
bulky articles of tropical products have 
been extremely small is certain, from the 
fact of the very high prices which they 
command in the Russian markets. The 
result then has been, that, while exports 
from Russia have been made nearly to the 
same extent as usual, the imports have 
been greatly curtailed, and thus the means 
which we have hitherto employed to pay 
the balance due to Russia have been to a 
great extent cut of; and the indirect 
effect of this has been that those tropical 
markets for our manufactures have in 
some degree suffered by the lessened 
demand for their products.” 


And this our Ministers call an effec. 
tual blockade? At the close of the first 
campaign, during which time our fleets 
have had entire command of the Bal- 
tic, the Black, and the White Seas, 
the exchange is at par between Lon- 
don and St Petersburg—we are, ac- 
cording to the confession of the Econ- 
omist, in imminent danger of having 
onr gold drained from the Bank of 
England io pass into the hands of the 
Czar; and the exports of Russia, 
which we are blockading, are just the 
same as before! Nay, it would seem 
that they have even increased. As 
we have quoted pretty largely from 
the Economist, on the principle that 
the testimony of an unwilling wit- 
ness is entitled to peculiar weight, 
let us now insert a few paragraphs 
from the Press—a paper which is 
nearly allied to us in politics, and 
which is as remarkable for correct in- 
formation as it is for the eminent abil- 
ity of its articles. In the number 
published on 14th October we read as 
follows :— 

“The orders in Council, as finally is- 
sued, settled the principle (or something 
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very like it), that ‘free bottoms make 
free goods.’ Bond fide Russian property 
is, of course, lawful prize: but ‘neu- 
tral’ States are a sort of fumigators, and 
remove the infection, Russian goods, 
by passing through Prussian hands, are 
purified, and pass free to England, and 
vice versd, 

“The advantages to us of the first 
half of this left-handed bargain have 
been lately proclaimed in the Jnvalide 
Russe. lt has been crowing with too 
much truth over the fact—one of the 
few favourable facts it has had to chro- 
nicle for some months past—that Eng- 
land receives as much Russian produce 
as ever, only she pays a double price for 
it. The trade returns for the eight 
months ending September 5, in 1852, 
1853, and 1854, give our imports of the 
main articles as follows :— 


1852, 1853. 1854, 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
oe 580,491 563,925 638,553 
ides, (un- 
tanned), ¢ 311,710 452,794 410,411 
Tallow, 375,936, 364,583 369,052 


“In every respect, so far as we can 
discover, our imports of essentially Rus- 
sian produce are, on the whole, larger 
this year than they have ever been be- 
fore. Even of corn the returns stand 
thus ;— 

1852, 1853. 1854, } 


qrs. qrs. qrs. 
Wheat, 1,679,280 8,302,452 3,072,246 
Barley, 448,689 666,098 495,217 
Oats, 670,727 619,781 834,036 

“We had been fondly dreaming that 
the corn of Russia was rotting on Odessa 
wharves, that its finances weredesperate, 
and its war carried on by the help of 
worthless paper roubles. No such thing. 
Our exports to Russia have been nil, ex- 
cept of the precious metals.” 

So that the result of this precious 
blockade, conducted by the Aberdeen 
Ministry upon principles of “ human- 
ity” and “as causing as little inter- 
ruption as possible to the usual opera- 
tions of trade,” is simply this—that 
we are taking from Russia, through 
neutral ports, as much of her staple 
produce as formerly, paying at the 
same time double prices for it—that 
in exchange we are remitting gold to 
enable the Czar to pay his armies, 
and to keep up the value of his paper 
currency—that we are in great risk of 
a drain, which at the present moment 
would be followed by the most tre- 
mendously disastrous consequences— 
and that the only parties who suffer 
from the present state of things are 
those of our manufacturers and ship- 
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masters who were engaged in the Rus- 
sian trade! Call ye this a blockade? 
Why, if it be so, it is a blockade 
against our own men, not against the 
Russians; for we submit that the 
foregoing extracts prove to demon- 
stration that, as yet, we have done 
nothing to cripple the internal re- 
sources of Russia, but are, in reality, 
playing directly into her hands. It 
would be wiser for us—we say this 
deliberately—rather to abandon the 
contest at once than to persevere in 
such a course of insensate folly. The 
Czar may find ample consolation for 
his defeats in the Crimea in the re- 
flection that, by the favour of the 
British ministry, and in spite of his 
failure of commanding a loan on the 
bourses of Europe, he is yet left in 
full possession of the true sinews of 
war. So long as the Russian trade 
goes on, under whatever pretext or 
colour, Russia will never succumb. 
Why should she? Witha serf popu- 
lation such as hers, human life is of 
little value, and she will not hesitate 
to squander what we cannot and dare 
not afford to spare. Of what use, we 
may ask, are our fleets, for the main- 
tenance of which we pay so dearly, 
if, by any arrangement whatever, the 
Russian commerce is to go on unim- 
peded? Of what advantage to us 
was the demolition of Bomarsund, or 
the capture of the wretched Finnish 
prizes, or the levelling to the dust of 
some ancient monastery near Arch- 
angel? The reduction of Sebastopol 
will indeed be valuable, inasmuch as 
that implies the capture or destruction 
of a largo portion of the Russain 
fleet, and it may save us for a long 
time from further apprehensions in’ 
the East; but we must never forget 
that, however successful our arms 
may be in the south of Europe, the 
complexion of the contest has now 
totally changed. Britain and France 
took up arms in the cause of Turkey ; 
but, in doing so, they interchanged 
mortal defiance on their own aceount 
with the proudest and most stubborn 
of all the European powers. Lord 
Aberdeen may maunder, if he so 
pleases, about peace; but the con- 
test, which his want of manly resolu- 
tion has brought on, is likely to ex- 
tend beyond his lifetime—must do so, 
unless Britain pursues a firmer and 
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more decisive policy. The Russians 
may be driven quite beyond the bounds 
of the Principalities—the command of 
the mouths of the Danube may be ta- 
ken entirely from them—they may lose 
the Crimea, and much more of the ter- 
ritory which they have usurped upon 
the Euxine—but that will not settle 
the quarrel. The Western Powers 
have thrown down the gauntlet to the 
Northern Colossus, and the strife is in- 
ternecine. He is no true friend of his 
country who affects to consider it other- 
wise. We are engaged in a tremen- 
dous contest, and woe be to the Minis- 
ter who, from credulity or previous 
leanings, or absolute inherent weakness 
and incapacity, fails at such a time. 
The horizon is darkening around us, 
and it is necessary that now, at all ha- 
zards, we should strike a blow at Rus- 
sia on her one vulnerable point, and 
take heed that it is effectually aimed. 
It is full time now that Prussia 
should be regarded and dealt with by 
us in her true character, which is 
neither more nor less than that of the 
humble dependent and underhand 
favourer of the Czar. We are sorry 
that the conduct of its government 
compels us to use such terms in re- 
ard to a nation which, in times gone 
y, has been in intimate alliance with 
our own. But we cannot forget that, 
ever since Prussia has taken rank as 
a considerable European power, her 
policy has been dictated by the most 
selfish and interested motives, When 
subsidised by Britain, on the occasion 
of the French Revolution, she took 
the money, but would not act as re- 
quired; and when it became evident 
that no more dollars could be exacted, 
she calmly turned round, and pro- 
posed to make peace with France, on 
the condition that she should be allow- 
ed to annex to herself the kingdom of 
Hanover! Prussia is indeed the very 
jackal of Europe. Interests the only 
motive which she recognises, and cun- 
ning, not sagacity, regulates her coun- 
cils. False in her protestations of friend- 
ship, she is unscrupulous in action; and 
her first thought, in any European con- 
vulsion, is to ascertain the party who 
requires her services the most, and by 
whom she is likely to be most munifi- - 
cently rewarded. Acting upon this 
principle, Prussia has found it her in- 
terest to play into the hands of the 
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Czar. She has thought proper, on the 
ground of “ common German interest,” 
to do all in her power to prevent the 
union of Austria with, the West, and 
she is, even now, pushing her intrigues 
with the Germanic diet. The inter- 
change of diplomatic notes, on the part 
of our Government, with Prussia, has 
been, from the beginning, the merest 
farce that ever was played. Prussia 
does not want pacification—her ob- 
ject is to be allowed to act unmolested 
and neutral, as the carrier of Russia. 
What the Russians cannot export in 
their vessels she is now free to carry. 
It is but a question of frontier dues— 
of course greatly to her advantage— 
and Russian hemp, tallow, hides, and 
corn are conveyed to our ports under 
the safeguard of the Prussian flag. 
Nay, when the Russians want lead, 
as they must do, in the course of their 
fighting, who so ready as the Prussians 
to supply them? Let those—if there 
be any—who repose faith in Prussian 
honour or integrity, read the follow- 
ing extract from the Press :— 

“The St. Petersburg correspondent of 
the Daily News writes as follows, under 
date of September 30:— 

“*The Prussians are driving a lucra- 
tive trade under cover of their neutra- 
lity ; but whether lead—as the raw ma- 
terial of musket bullets—may not be 
fairly classed in the category of contra- 
bad of war, is a question to be an- 
swered by the Government. This is, 
however, an undoubted fact, that the 
Russian government steamer Sandonier 
has arrived at Bromberg on the Vistula 
(in Prussian Poland) from Warsaw, to 
take on board 2800 ewt. of copper wire 
for the electric telegraph between St. Pe- 
tersburg and Warsaw, and also about 
8000 ewt. of lead; and further, that a si- 
milar quantity of lead was shipped at 
the same place for the same destination 
last week. Is this neutrality? 

“ Musket balls run about fourteen to 
the pound ; conical Minié balls, we be- 
lieve, about twenty-four. So, then, un- 
der this ‘neutrality’ system we are 
sending, or allowing to be sent, to our 
enemy more than 20,000,000 Minié balls 
week after week.” 

The Russian trade is now carried 
on through the port of Memel, a pface 
which, in 1837, was estimated to con- 
tain only 9000 inhabitants, being per- 
haps about as commercially important 
as our own burgh of Kirkaldy. It is, 
however, conveniently situated, being 
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not more than ten miles distant from 
the Russian frontier, and it has now 
become the entrepdt of all the com- 
merce, having superseded Riga, which 
formerly might have ranked with Dun- 
dee. Of the amount of" this trade we 
may form some estimate from the fact 
that the loss of property occasioned 
by a recent fire among the warehouses 
which have sprung up since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, was esti- 
mated at two millions sterling. The 
property in question consisted for the 
most part of Russian produce brought 
across the frontier to be conveyed to 
Britain and elsewhere in “neutral” 
vessels, and this single fact speaks 
volumes as to the magnitude of the 
trade. Now, if Russia is really to be 
humbled, something must be done im- 
mediately to put a stop to this traffic. 
Of course the advantage which Prussia 
derives from this arrangement is very 
great, so much so that even the Econo- 
mist is constrained to allow that, if 
we persevere in the present system, 


there is little hope that Prussia will be’ 


induced to exert her influence towards 
pacification, still Jess to assume that 
decided attitude which a power, claim- 
ing to be of the first class in Kurope, 
should take, if conscientiously desirous 
that the general peace should be 
restored. It is with no ordinary satis- 
faction that we quote the language of 
that paper in regard to this particular 
point, because it shows that there pre- 
vails, at present, among men of all 
shades of political opinion, great un- 
easiness as to the future, if the Min- 
istry shall think fit to persevere in the 
course which they have hitherto pur- 
sued, 


“ Now that Russia has retired amidst 
defeats and reverses, and will probably 
before long retreat beyond our reach, the 
only operations which will be open to us 
will be by means which will affect her 
interests, We shall find that we block- 
ade her ports in vain so long as her pro- 
duce finds a ready market through 
neighbouring countries. 

“So long as we permit Prussia to profit 
so much by being the medium through 
which our blockade of Russian shores can 
be so easily evaded, it ismore than doubt- 
ful that public opinion will ever exercise 
such an influence upon that government 
as will induce it in any degree to depart 
from that vacillating policy which ap- 
pears to have been adopted and main- 
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tained chiefly to profit by the traffic with 
the belligerents on both sides. 

“There is no doubt that when the 
blockade of the Russian ports was first 
undertaken, the great cost of transit 
across the frontier to the Prussian ports 
was a serious loss to the Russian pro- 
ducer, and went far to destroy all his 
profit ; but a few months of uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse has removed many of the 
impediments which existed at first, and 
has greatly reduced the cost. So well 
and so completely organised has this in- 
tercourse become, that it is said, with 
the arrangements now in progress, it is 
probable that Russian produce will be 
shipped next year from the ports of 
Prussia at as little cost as it has hither- 
to been from the ports of Russia.” 


Now, then, let us see as well as we 
can, through the dreary mist of diplo- 
macy, the present position of Prussia 
with regard to the other powers of 
Europe. The jealousy which she has 
always entertained towards Austria has 
lately been exhibited in a very marked 
manner, and in proportion as the latter 
seems to incline to the Western Alli- 
ance, so does the former lean towards 
the Czar. Austria is just now ina very 
peculiar position. She has made a 
treaty with the Sultan, by virtue of 
which her armies have been marched 
into the Principalities, and her plea for 
this movement is, regard for European, 
and in particular German interests. It 
may be proper to lay before the reader 
the view which Austria professes to 
take of the posture of affairs, and her 
own explanation of the attitude which 
she has assumed. We quote from the 
cireular of 14th September. 


“The declarations of the Russian ca- 
binet have nothing in them ofa definitive 
character, and carry with them no suffi- 
cient valid security beyond the events of 
the moment. Russia has offered no gua- 
rantees for European or German inte- 
rests. Should circumstances turn to her 
advantage, she may again seize her 
pledge, which, yielding at present to ne- 
cessity, she has renounced. In the face 
of these circumstances, we must still con- 
tinue to rely upon our force, in order to 
fulfil our duties towards the Powers who 
are united with us for similar objects, as 
well as towards ourselves. We have 
entered into no engagements to bring 
about a final decision by active advance 
against Russia, but we must remain 
strongly armed, and completely free as 
to our decisions, in order to be assured 


that our important interests shall be 
sufficiently protected under all changes 
of events; and hereafter, during the 
negotiations for the re-establishment of 
peace, that our efforts for the restoration 
of legal security and a state of peace 
in Europe shall attain their objects.” 


Austria, therefore, while she dis- 
claims being at war with Russia, as- 
serts her own right of independent 
movement, adheres to- the view which 
she originally expressed as to the cha- 
racter of the Russian aggression, jus- 
tifies her advanee into the Danubian 
provinces on the ground that Russia 
has given no guarantee that she will 
not occupy them again should a con- 
venient opportunity oceur; and ex- 
presses her determination to remain 
in arms, both for the protection of in- 
terests which are more peculiarly her 

wn, and in order to take a becoming 
part in the settlement of the dispute 
when the time for negotiation shall ar- 
rive. We may be allowed to wish 
that Austria. had gone still further; 
but it must be remembered that her 
position is one of peculiar difficulty, 
and that the internal state of seve- 
ral of her dependencies is such that 
revolution might follow upon war. 
But by marching into the Principali- 
ties she has effectually broken her for- 
mer close alliance with Russia, and 
has enabled the Western Powers to 
withdraw their forces from the Dan- 
ube, and to undertake the descent 
upon the Crimea. And it is undoubted 
that she has very material interests of 
her own to look after, for in the hands 
of Russia the mouths of the Danube 
were becoming entirely sealed, and 
Austria could not afford the interrup- 
tion of that natural outlet for her 
trade. 

Prussia, on the other hand, takes 
quite a different view of matters. She 
expresses herself to be satisfied by the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops from 
the Turkish territory, and to have 
entire faith in the declaration of the 
Czar that he will maintain a purely 
defensive attitude. She intimates 
pretty distinctly that she disapproves 
of the advanee of the Austrian forces ; 
and finally, with regard to the future 
proceedings of the Germanic diet, his 
Prussian Majesty intimates, that “he 
cannot find it compatible with his con- 
victions to recommend to his German 
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confederates the ‘acceptance of the 
four points, in a matter which might 
and must lead them into changes and 
engagements which do not appear to 
be called for by the spirit and object 
of the alliance.” Also his Majesty 
“thinks it his duty conscientiously 
te keep aloof from the sphere of en- 
gagements which do not belong to the 
clearly recognised general interests of 
Germany.” From all this we gather 
that Prussia will not move one jot 
further than she has done—which in- 
deed is tantamount to saying that she 
does not propose to move at all—and 
that she intends by every means in 
her power to oppose Austria in the 
councils of the Germanic diet. She 
-may not, because she dares not, con- 
sidering how far her frontiers extend 
to the west, openly join with the Czar, 
but he has her good wishes and favour- 
able word, and she will feteh and carry 
for him so long as she can do so with 
a reasonable profit. Now this is a 
state of matters which cannot be al- 
lowed to continue. because not only 
is the trade of Russia kept up, but we 
are in great danger of incurring finan- 
cial embarrassment by a steady drain 
upon our gold, This underhand traf- 
fie must at all hazards be put an end 
to. If it be urged—as we have no 
doubt Lord Aberdeen will urge—that 
the consequence of a strict block- 
ade affecting neutrals would be to 
drive Prussia at once into the arms of 
Russia, we reply, first, that the ob- 
ject to be gained is so vital that 
it would be better to encounter the 
open hostility of Prussia, than to leave 
Russia in undisturbed possession of 
the only resources on which she ean 
depend for the prolonged maintenanee 
of the war—and secondly, that 
Prussia dares aot, under present cir- 
cumstances, to accept a quarrel, be- 
cause there is a French army lying on 
her outskirts, and any overt act of 
hers would be immediately followed 
by the occupation of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. 

The interests of commerce. and the 
usual intereourse of nations, must give 
way for a time to the imperious ne- 
cessities of war. We must have no more 
shilly-shallying—no more babbling 
about peace and humanity, and the 
superior civilisation of our age, which 
admits of the operations of war with- 
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out disturbing the commerce of the 
world. Powers at war cannot main- 
tain commercial relations with each 
other, and none but an absolute fool 
would maintain so preposterous a 
proposition. Carry it a little—a very 
little further—and why should we not 
be selling ships, and arms, and ammu- 
nition to our enemies? Why should 
we not even allow them to negotiate 
loans with our financiers,; and to avail 
themselves of our capital? What is 
it that buys ships, and arms, and am- 
munition, and enables any nation to 
maintain a standing army in the field ? 
What but that very commerce,” so 
sacred in the eyes of our Ministers that 
they will not interrupt it even in the 
case of Russia? Lord Aberdeen was 
pleased the other day, in an address 
to some of his northern admirers, to 
say that he considered that any one 
who prolonged the horrors of war for 
a single day, when it was in his power 
to make a just, safe, and honourable 
peace, would be greatly guilty in the 
eyes of God and man. He spoke truly ; 
but has it ever occurred to him that 
those who prolong war by not avail- 
ing themselves of the readiest means 
of stifling it, must incur an equally 
severe condemnation? The facts 
which we have already stated, speak 
trumpet-tongued against the miserable 
policy which we are pursuing; and it 
is sickening to know that even in the 
day of triumph for the victorious 
achievements of our armies, we have 
to record that through folly, or scruples 
which are worse than folly, we have 
not cut off from the enemy those re- 
sources by means of which alone he 
can hope to protract the struggle. We 
must not disguise from ourselves the 
real nature of this contest in which we 
are now inextricably involved. It 
may bein its results and in its duration 
the nfost serious and protracted which 
the civilised world has known, and we 
must look for complication after com- 
plication. Powers neutral this year 
may not be neutral in the next. As 
a stone flung into a pool spreads its 
circles outwards until the agitation 
reaches the shore, so war, once de- 
clared in Europe, extends from the im- 
mediate combatants to those around 
them, agitating the whole face of so- 
ciety, and communicating its impulse 
to all. It is impossible that two of the 
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great European Powers can be long 
at war with a third, without the others 
being implicated in the contest. Still 
less can the smaller states hope to pre- 
serve neutrality. Let but the ap- 
proaching winter pass away without 
the settlement of this dispute—and 
who is there so sanguine as to sup- 
pose that any such settlement can be 
effected’—let but a new campaign 
commence, and Europe will be rent in 
twain. We do not say that there is 
any likelihood now of our being able 
to strike a deadly blow at Russia. We 
believe that unless it is the will of 
Divine Providence, of whom we are 
the blind and unconscious instruments, 
to shorten this struggle, the power, or 
the intellect, or the combinations of 
man will be but of little avail. But 
not the less are we bound to use every 
means within our reach; and the 
most obvious of these is, the ado 

tion of such measures asshal] effectually 
cripple Russia by isolating her from 
the rest of the world, and cutting off 
her commerce, which our command of 
the seas places entirely within our 
power. As regards Prussia, she must 
be dealt with roundly. She has crept 
up gradually to a position far higher 
than she was entitled to assume, and 
has been allowed more voice in the 
affairs of Europe than her importance 
deserved. She must now be told em- 
phatically that the Western Powers 
will not permit her to play any longer 
into the hands of Russia, or to act as 
her notorious agent. She may remain 
neutral if she pleases, but that neutral- 
ity shall not avail for the conduct of 
the trade of Russia. She may bluster 
and bully for a season; but she knows 
the alternative, and must yield to it. 
Her rulers, we apprehend, have too 
much sense (or if not they must be 
singularly besotted), to put much con- 
fidence in the rotten rope of the Ger- 
man confederation, which, in 1848, 
gave way altogether. The transactions 
of that and the subsequent year by no 
means tended to produce a more cor- 
dial feeling than had existed before 
between Austria and Prussia, and it 
would require a much stronger occa- 
sion’ of mutual interest than we can 
foresee to make them cordially coalesce. 
In fact, no state ever intrigued so sedul- 
ously and unremittingly against another 
as Prussia has done against Austria. 
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The constant aim of the former power 


has been to get the command and en- 


tire supremacy in Germany, and to 
that object she has for many years 
been unsparing in her exertions. Con- 
scious of her own inferiority, she has 
contrived to form a commercial league 
among the minor states, and thus, 
by subsidiary assistance, to raise 
herself to the level of Austria, It 
ought to be stated and made known, 
that the character, pretensions, and 
policy of the cabinet of Berlin, 
are thoroughly appreciated at that of 
Vienna, A real entente cordiale be- 
tween the two is absolutely impos- 
sible, unless they were forced together 
by the alarming aspect of a common 
danger. No other two courts in 
Europe exchange notes so frequently, 
or with so little sincerity on either 
side. The Prussian thinks he is much 
cleverer than the Austrian, and can 
outwit him—the Austrian opens the 
despatch, expecting the machinations 
of a knave. So stands it between these 
two countries—the one, Austria, if 
despotic, faithful to its engagements, 
and possessed with a full sense of its 
responsibility—the other liberal in pro- 
fession when that suits its immediate 
purposes, faithless evermore, and re- 
garding each new convulsion of Europe 
solely with an eye to its own aggran- 
disement. Surely that is not a power 
which, in a crisis like the present, we 
should stoop to conciliate or care for, 
if it opposes selfish interests to the 
only measures which can compel the 
pacification of Europe. It will never 
do to allow Prussia for a moment to ~ 
suppose that she is of such impor- 
tance that we must supplicate her to 
give up her underhand trade, and cease 
to be the carrier of the Czar. She 
must be told to do so, peremptorily, 
and must be told also that, if she 
fails to comply, the Western Powers 
will deal with her as a declared con- 
federate of the Czar. After such a 
warning, let her take her course. 
We have no doubt whatever what 
that course will be. Trembling for 
the safety of her best provinces, she will 
give up the Czar altogether, and hint 
that if subsidised, she will be ready 
to assist in ridding Europe of all ap- 
prehension of the northern nightmare. 
She will certainly make play for an 
equivalent ; and we only hope that 
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our men jn office will have discretion 
and courage enough to answer her in 
a befitting manner. 

We do not disguise from ourselves 
the possibility that serious complica- 
tions may arise in determining the 
course which we are to pursue to- 
wards neutrals, because that is a 
subject always attended with great 
difficulty, and one upon which mis- 
understandings must arise on almost 
every occasion of protracted maritime 
warfare. Let us request the atten- 
tion of the reader to the following 
extract from the thirty-third chapter 
of Alison’s History of Europe, as con- 
taining a clear and intelligible view of 
the principles of maritime law :— 


“Tt is not merely with the subjects of 
nations in a state of hostility that belli- 
gerents are brought in contact during 
modern warfare; they find themselves 
continually in collision also with neutral 
vessels trading with their enemies, and 
endeavouring, from the prospect of high 
profits, to furnish them with those arti- 
cles which they are prevented from re- 
ceiving directly from the trade of their 
own subjects. Here new and important 
interests arise, and some limitation of 
the rigour of maritime usage evidently 
becomes indispensable. If the superior 
power at sea can at pleasure declare any 
enemy’s territory in a state of blockade, 
and make prize of all neutral vessels na- 
vigating to any of its harbours, it will 
not only speedily find itself involved in 
hostilities with all maritime states, but 
engaged in a species of warfare from 
which itself at some future period may 
derive essential injury. On the other 
hand, it is equally impossible to main- 
tain that the vessels of other states are 
to be entirely exempted from restraint 
in such_cases; or that a belligerent 
power, whose warlike operations are 
dependant perhaps upon intercepting 
the supplies in progress towards its an- 
tagonist, is patiently to see all its enter- 
prises defeated, merely because they are 
conveyed under cover of a neutral flag 
instead of in its enemy’s bottoms. Such 
a pretension would render maritime sue- 
cess of no avail, and wars interminable, 
by enabling. the weaker power, under 
Jietitious cover, securely to repair all its 
losses, These considerations are so ob- 
vious, and are brought so frequently 
into collision in maritime warfare, that 
they early caused the introduction of 
a system of international law, which 
for centuries has been recognised by 
all the states of Europe, and is sum- 
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med up in the following propositions 
by the greatest masters of that important 
branch of jurisprudence that ever ap- 
peared in this or any other country. 

“1, That it is not lawful for neutral 
nations to carry on, in time of war, for 
the advantage or on the behalf of one of 
the belligerent powers, those branches 
of their commerce from which they are 
excluded in the time of peace. 

“*9. That every belligerent power 
may capture the property of its enemies 
wherever it shall meet with it on the 
high seas, and may for that purpose 
detain and bring into port neutral ves- 
sels laden wholly or in part with any 
such property.’” 


We do not deem it necessary to 
quote the remaining propositions which 
refer to contraband articles of war, 
the effect of blockade, and the right of 
search. The two which are given 
above seem to us directly to apply to 
the case of Prussia. That power is 
at this moment de faclo carrying on 
the trade of Russia, and Memel is to 
all intents and purposes a Russian 
port of shipment. It is of course to 
be assumed that all proper precau- 
tions have been taken, and the Rus- 
sian produce, when it passes the fron- 
tier, becomes nominally transferred to 
Prussian subjects. This, however, is 
a manifest evasion and subterfuge, 
and must not be treated otherwise. 
By an important decision in our Ad- 
miralty Court in 1800, then presided 
over by Sir William Scott, neutral 
vessels carrying cologial produce from 
the enemy’s colonies to the mother 
state were declared good prize, even 
although the produce had been landed 
and paid duties in the neutral coun- 
try. The ground of this decision was 
that the duties had not been bond fide 
paid, but were only secured by bonds, 
which were cancelled by debentures 
for the same sums the moment the 
goods were re-exported. In short, 
the principle which is acknowledged 
by the general maritime law, while it 
does not strike at fair trade carried 
on by neutrals for their own advan- 
tage, prohibits them from carrying on 
an illusory trade in favour of one of 
the belligerents. 

It is very gratifying to observe that 
the attention of the public is daily be- 
coming more attracted to this subject, 
because it is incomparably the most 
important for the interests of the 
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country. If we can once succeed in 
crippling the trade of Russia, much of 
her power and means of doing mis- 
chief will be paralysed. Her revenue 
is utterly inconsiderable when con- 
trasted with her population and ex- 
tent. It is not estimated at more than 
£18,000,000 sterling, and although 
reserved funds and a forced contribu- 
tion may have enabled her hitherto 
to meet the vast expenses of the war, 
these must be now pretty nearly ex- 
hausted. If we can stop her trade, or 
rather}prevent it from being carried on 
by the connivance of neutrals, she 
must, exhausted as her credit is in the 
West, be subjected to great financial 
embarrassment. If we fail in these 
objects—or rather if our Government 
has not the courage and sagacity to 
prosecute them by every possible 
means— this war may be protracted 
indefinitely, and we shall have to pay 
for it by an unbounded expenditure 
both of blood and treasure. Therefore 
we are very glad to see that the press 
at least is not blind to the present 
exigency, and we regard it as a hope- 
ful symptom when we find a paper 
such as the Economist expressing it- 
self as follows :— 


“Tf, therefore, considerations of gene- 
ral policy, in relation to new phases 
which the war may assume, shall render 
it needful again to consider the question 
of the extent to which the blockade of 
Russia shall be enforced, and her trade 
restricted by land as well as by sea, we 
shall approach such a question under 
circumstances in many respects very dif- 
ferent from those under which it was 
considered six months ago. War, at the 
best, is a hateful and horrible alter- 
native, and we believe never was under- 
taken with greater reluctance, or in a 
more just and necessary cause; but hav- 
ing been forced into it, it is our bounden 
duty to take whatever steps are the 
most likely to bring it to an early close. 
And better by far that we should submit 
for a short time to more severe sacri- 
fices, than allow it to linger on for an 
indefinite period. Humanity and policy 
alike dictate that course which, at what- 
ever cost or temporary inconvenience, 
will soonest rescue us from the horrors 
of war and restore to us the blessings 
of peace.” : 


We hiive already expressed our 
opinion that we need look for no 
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speedy termination of the contest. 
This is not the time for talking about 
negotiations, or the basis of future 
treaties. The hour for effective ne- 
gotiation was expended in idle talk, 
and the issue, on our part, of satin- 
paper despatches which were utterly 
discreditable and highly prejudicial to 
the country, because they left its in- 
tentions in doubt, and so encouraged 
the aggressor to proceed in his medi- 
tated spoliation. The hour for de- 
monstration was allowed to go by in 
tardy movements and hesitating ad- 
vances. Even during the first period 
of hostility, when there still might 
have been room for the Russian to 
retreat with honour, our apparent 
inaction and inconceivable listlessness 
led him to believe that our opposition 
was not likely to be of a firm and 
determined character. Nor would 
such opposition have been offered to 
him even now, but that the spirit of 
the nation rebelled against the vacil- 
lating policy of the Ministers, and 
forced them to go forward. Lord 
Aberdeen need be at no pains to 
assure the country of his anxious wish 
to preserve peace. No man doubts 
that. But the question really is, 
whether the means which he and his 
colleagues adopted towards that end 
were wise and bold, and becoming the 
dignity of the country, or faint, weak, 
and pusillanimous. That is a point 
which history will decide; for the atti- 
tude and declared sentiments of a coun- 
try such as ours, at the commencement 
of such a contest as this, must be con- 
sidered ‘in relation to all that follows, 
as cause is to effect; and the true 
reputation of- statesmen rests, not so 
much upon their dexterity in opposing 
present evils, as upon their foresight 
and conduct in preventing evils from 
arising. We do not wish to prejudge 
Lord Aberdeen or his colleagues; but 
when some future historian under- 
takes the task of recounting the inci- 
dents of this war, and tracing it back 
to its source, he will not be able to 
say with truth, or to bear out his 
assertions by trustworthy evidence, 
that the British Ministry then in 
power emulated even the Czar in 
frankness, and gave him to under- 
stand, in as unequivocal terms as he 
used when communicating his inten- 
tions, that Britain would not tolerate 
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such an act of unprincipled aggression, 
but would oppose it with all the 
ate and by all the means that 

rovidence had placed in her hands. 
Had such an answer been given THEN, 
there would have been no occasion for 
Lord Aberdeen now to utter his lach- 
rymose monodies over the departure 
of peace, or to insist upon his anxiety 
to maintain it. All that signifies no- 
thing now. What has been done is 
done, and we cannot recall the past. 
We are contented to give, which is 
all that can be eaieal credit to the 
Aberdeen Ministry for having acted 
for the best, according to their capa- 
city, and the ideas which they enter- 
tained of what was necessary for the 
nation’s honour. We might challenge 
the capacity and dispute the ideas, 
but this is not the time for recrimi- 
nation. _We have no desire, at a pe- 
riod like this, to weaken the hands of 
any ministry which will undertake 
the task and responsibility of the con- 
duct of affairs; and if the Coalition 
will but show themselves adequate to 
the emergency, they shall have our 
approval far more readily than we 
have been forced to express our blame. 
But we must have no more baby 
speeches in the midst of bloody con- 
flict—no repetitions of such miserable 
vindication as the Premier lately ut- 
tered, while justifying the policy which 
has cost us thousands of lives, and 
made tens of thousands mourners. 
What we demand—what the country 
unanimously demands—is resolute ac- 
tion for the future. If old men, with 
decided prepossessions in favour of 
the heads or representatives of foreign 
powers, feel themselves swayed by 
any former relations, or entertain any 
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difficulty as to the propriety of new 
alliances, which, in the old days of 
the Congress of Vienna, would have 
been looked upon with consternation, 
let them calmly gather their mantles 
around them and secede from public 
life, whilst they can decently dogso. 
But, if they will not take that hint — 
which is not ours only, but which, 
we believe, almost every man in Bri- 
tain is solicitous to tender—let them 
at least be aware that, however 
unwilling the nation may be to 
arraign them for past and most 
evident errors, the like immunity 
will not be extended to their future 
conduct. 

It was formerly esteemed of especial 
moment that, upon a matter merely 
touching our own financial arrange- 
ments, Parliament should be convened 
before Christmas, in order that it 
might deliberate. What is the ques- 
tion now? The conduct of the war, 
upon the issue of which the future 
position of Britain as a nation de- 
pends. It is an issue far too great 
and momentous to admit of delay. 
We must have no such dilatory prae- 
tices as were made available excuses 
for last year. It is the bounden duty 
of Ministers to convene Parliament 
immediately, in order that the sense 
of the country may be taken as to 
the course which we ought to pursue. 
We are aware of the objections which 
may be urged against that step; but 
in the present state of the public 
mind it is necessary that the national 
representatives should be at their 
post. When the ability of the exe- 
cutive power seems doubtful, or is 
doubted, it is time for the delibera- 
tive to interpose. 











